Trade Fair Spark Plug 


: gost —~Photo by Karsh, 
Bannerman, 52, is a big, convincing Canadian who has made 

ef “Selling Canada” abroad. Big and convincing, too, is the 
Jeb he’s done as key man and driver behind the International 
Trade Fair opening in Toronto Monday where Bannerman, his 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission and Trade Fair 
staff present a world crossroads store in which business executives 
ef 32 countries will give a live demonstration of reciprocal trade 
at work. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Let’s Know the Cost 
Of Election Promises 


With three provincial elections already scheduled for June 
and probably two more coming, a writer in the Windsor Star 
aptly dubs this the “O Promise Me” season. Certainly the poli- 
ticians of all provincial parties have not been backward in ad- 
Vancing plans for spending the taxpayers’ money. 

Unfortunately, there is seldom any mention of the source 
of the funds they would use to carry out their various promises. 
They concentrate on the benefits, or what they claim would be 
the benefits. They foster that old myth that they are offering 
something for nothing or almost nothing. 

Actually, these promises cannot be carried out without cost- 
ing the taxpayer money, and in some cases, vast sums of money. 

What can be done to curb this reckless bidding for public 
favor? 

Every time a politician promises anything he should be 
called upon to say what it will cost. If he intends to carry out 
his promise, it is entirely appropriate that the public should 
have that information. If he doesn’t know the cost, it is ob- 

viously. unwise to make the promise before he does. And as 
: aking promises that-are not going to be kept, that’s a kind 
at we can do without. SP 


they go pounding onagevernment doors demanding this and 
that. Virtually everything ‘that lobbyists, Hressure groups, “re- 
formers” and others want from governments costs money. The 
general public is the cow to be milked for that money — and 
the only cow. . ‘ 

So to the promise-makers and the promise-wanters we say: 
Let's first hear what it’s going to cost. 


Gevernment Cost Too High Now 


Slowly, Canadians are beginning to realize that the cost 
of governments in this country is enormously high; that, since 
the war, governments have undertaken vast new annual com- 
mitments. The taxpayer is being further flimflammed by the now 
popular stunt of one jurisdiction taking over a tax field as soon 
as it is dropped by another jurisdiction. 

About 29 cents of every dollar earned in Canada is now 
taken away in taxes. Says the Winnipeg Free Press: 

“This country is spending far more than it can afford on 
government. It is supporting a system of administration which, 
with insatiable appetite, absorbs through one: mouth or another 
far too large a part of the ordinary man’s income. It is increasing 
and not reducing the bureaucracy which sprawls across the 
country managing everything, producing nothing-and living on 
the labor of the public.” Shee canes 

With present tax rates, every. man’s chance to “get ahead,” 
to provide for the future comfort and security of himself and 
his dependents, is not far from being eliminated. The average 
man’s ability to save is very largely destroyed. 

ts never have any difficulty thinking up appar- 
ently fine schemes on which to spend our money. But in our 
private affairs there are many fine things which most of us 
just can’t afford. 

The limit to a family’s spending capacity is clearly defined. 
The limit to what government can spend is that amount which 
it can dazzle us into paying through taxes. 

“Sure, the taxpayer complains, but they’re just a bunch of 
sheep anyway. We can make ’em take it.” That was the recent 
comment of one MPP and probably doubtless reflects a view 
that is pretty general in political circles. 

~Camadians are paying far more than they should to tax 

_ gatherers. Let’s have some promises that government expen- 
ditures will be reduced. Until that is done, let’s have fewer 
promises about spending more. . 

: * 


Rail Strike Should Be Unthinkable 


For the second time within a year the railway services of 
this country are threatened with a strike tieup. Even.if this is 
again averted at the last moment, certainly the present method 
of handling such matters cannot be considered satisfactory. 
Some way must be found of avoiding even the threat of.a strike 
in vital and exclusive public utilities. 


A strike in any of these is not just an isolated dispute be-’ 


tween two segments of labor and management. It is a national 
calamity that directly concerns all citizens. It is not possible to 
turn to some alternative service because in these key utilities 
there is no alternative service or practically none. 

If the railways stop running the movement of goods and 
supplies must stop also and that means shutdowns in mines, 
factories and mills, food shortages in the cities, food spoilage in 
the country. The same sort of industrial paralysis would follow 
if strikes tied up power, postal, telephone or other national 
utilities. 

‘These services are essential to all industry, to labor as well 
@S management and to all consumers. Strikes here should be 


as unthinkable as they are among the country’s police, fire and | 


armed forces. 

And strikes among these essential and national services 
could be made impossible. All that is necessary is to have man- 
agement and labor agree to accept as binding, majority. awards 
of conciliation boards set up to settle wage and other disputes. 
Until that is done a minor difference in any key public utility 
may throw a million people out of work, bring all industry 
to a standstill and cost the nation a staggering sum in pro- 
duction lost and in perishable goods ruined. 


- 
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Labor Makes First 
Major Political Bid 


CCL in All-out Drive to Elect CCF in Ontario; 
Outcome May Set Pattern for All Canada; 
7,000 Volunteer Workers Election Day 


Almost unnoticed, the CIO-CCL 
is laying the groundwork for the 
biggest politica: blitz in modern 
Canadian politics. id 

The objective is the Ontario 
provincial election, June 7. The 
unions are getting up steam to 
try to blow the CCF into office. 

For a month, they’ve had 25 
full-time union organizers doing 
the spade work. Starting next 
week, they hope to have 100, all 
thoroughly experienced organiz- 
ers. They'll come from all over 
Canada to try to win converts and 
influence voters to support the 
CCF. 

On election day, they’re plan- 
ning to have 7,000 volunteers ring- 
ing doorbells to get out the vote 
for the CCF, They’lj all be union 


‘members, working for nothing. 


Some will be off shift but many 
plan to take the day off. 

That works out to roughly 80 
volunteer workers for each riding 
in the province, without counting 
the hundreds of strictly CCF vol- 
unteers. In some key ridings, not- 
ably High Park, Premier Drew’s 
own riding, they'll be out in even 
greater force. 

$100,000 Target 

In the past, CCF election cam- 
paigns have been plagued with 
financial trouble. This time the 
shortage shouldn’t be so acute. 
Ontario CIO-CCL unions have set 
$100,000 as an election fund goal. 
Every CIO-CCL member affilia- 
ted with the Ontario Federation 
of Labor has been assessed $1 to 
try to put the CCF in office. 

Theoretically,'the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labor is the keystone 
in this full-scale political of- 
fensive.. But actually, most of the 
top-level strategy is being worked 
out by the pro-CCF block of CIO 
unions in Ontario: the big power- 
ful. Steelworkers; Packinghouse, 
Rubber, United Auto Workers and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers plus the Canadian Brother- 

(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


Canada Leads 
United States 
In Shipbuilding 


MONTREAL, (Staff) — Mer- 
chant shipping under construc- 
tion in the world as a whole 
shows a loss of about 63,000 gross 
tons in the quarter ended March 
31, 1948, according to Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. For Great 
Britain and Ireland there was 
a decline of 35,000 tons; for the 
United States 12,500 tons; for 
other countries, about 15,000 tons. 
Canada showed an increase of 
14,792 tons, and produced 39,678 
tons more than United States 
during the quarter. 


Of the total building, 54.6% is 
being constructed in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. United States 
share is 3.1% and other countries 
account for 42.3%. New work 
started during the quarter was 
approximately 15,000 tons greater 
than launchings, A comparison 
between new work begun and 
tonnage launched in the last two 
quarters is as follows: 

New Work 


Gt. Britain & Ireland 
Other countries 


World total 
unchings 
Gt. Britain & Ireland 
Other countries ..... 
. ee 


World total ........¢. . 392,879 


During the quarter, 475,286 tons 
were brought to completion. The 
continued increase in tonnage 
under construction in the postwar 
period has been influenced by de- 
lays in completion, due presum- 
ably to shortages of material and 
other conditions. This lengthens 

(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 


Mar. 31 
1948 
213,451 
193,857 
407,308 
181,168 
211,711 


In Force July 1, Aim 


OTTAWA -‘(Staff)—The gov- 
ernment has set.a tentative dead- 
line of July 1. for completion of 
licensing and controls of remain- 
ing items under its capital goods 
import authority. 


Last week some 20 additional 
tariff items were brought under 
control effective June 5. Chief 
items in the new group includes 
parts for electric and other stoves; 
electric lighting fixture parts, 
sound recorders, electric razor 
and electric iron parts and certain 
building materials, 


The present plan is to give each 
group or industry three weeks’ 
notice before dollar allotments or 
quotas are imposed. Additional 
items are put under control only 
as earlier items are “assimilated.” 


The list covers building stone, 
road-paving machines, ditch exca- 
vators, motor rail cars, mine loco- 
motives, annular ball bearings, 
casket tables for hearses, door 
locks, electric switches, trolley 
bus bodies, ships and vessels of 
all types except pleasure boats, 
ovens for commercial »akeries, 
parts for electric razors and sound 
recorders, 


Main groups still remaining out 
of control are important “basket” 
and special items which involved 
last year close to $250 millions of 
imports from United States. The 
main items still not licensed or 
controlled include: Traction en- 
gines and parts ($70 millions); 
machinery ($114 millions in bas- 
ket items 427 and 427A); electric 
motors, transformers, dynamos, 
etc., ($18 millions in items 445F 
445G and 445K); gasoline engines, 
Diesels, etc., ($18 millions in items 
428C and 428E); aircraft, engines 


and parts ($3.3 millions) the big 
iron and steel basket (items 446A 
$41 millions). The figures in each 
case represent roughly the amount 
of trade involved’ in these items 
in the calendar year 1947. , 


It is by no means certain that 
all of these items will be brought 
under control even at July 1. 

What is very likely is that the 
government will find it impos- 
sible or highly undesirable to in- 
clude any allotment control 
(other than requirement of indi- 
vidual permits) for a nimber of 
basic steel items, bars, rods, 
shapes, etc. 

Apart from these exceptions, 
the principle is now clearly estab- 
lished that wherever possible in 
the capital goods field, import 
controls should be exercised 
through a dollar allotment sys- 
tem rather than through indi- 
vidual permits. 


In the new list announced last 
week, it will be a few days yet 
before the actual percentages or 
unit allotments will be available. 
In the case of electric stoves and 
rangettes, a figure of. so many 
U. S. dollars per unit will be 
alloted. For other electric items 
included in the list, a high per- 
centage figure ‘ased on parts 
imports during the base year will 
be granted, Light fixture parts 
will be on a percentage basis; 
parts for electric irons on a unit 
basis. The* additional radio parts 
items added last week will be on 
the same allotment as announced 
ecrlier for this industry. 

Building materials announced 
in the June 5 list are not very im- 
portant in dollar value, but are 
of concern to individual construc- 
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PRICES 


Food prices in the United States 
aren’t expected to drop this year, 
say Washington experts. 


Their reasons: (1) Economic 
activity will remain high; (2) No 
marked reduction in consumer 
spending in sight; (3) Tax reduc- 
tions; (4) Foreign aid and higher 
defense spending. 

These reasons, reported by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists, don’t all apply in Canada, 
notably tax reductions; but many 
believe the general opinion will 
prove true here as well. 

Budget relief, through lifting of 
sales tax on food, would hardly 
make an impression on living 
costs. Except in isolated cases, 
food in stock, bought when the 
tax was on, will continue to be 
sold at prebudget prices. 

One exception: A London, Ont., 
biscuit firm passed on the saving 
immediately cutting retail prices 
2c-3c a package. 

Going down soon? That was the 
prediction for bacon, ham, smoked 
and cured meats. But on canned 
goods, the big item affected, there 
was little likelihood of any reduc- 
tion at least until the new pack 
is in. 

Beef prices showed no sign of 
coming down. Trade was active on 
the Toronto markets at midweek 
with prices generally higher. 

Weighty steers were still bring- 
ing $17-$20, about 50c cwt more 
than a week ago; butcher steers, 
$11.50-$20, down on the low side 
and up on the high side. 

Until grass-fed cattle begin to 
show up on the market in mid- 
July, Mrs. Housewife could ex- 
pect little or no easing of the 
pressure of meat prices on her 
budget. 

Parliamentary Prices Commit- 


——-| tee was all set to start looking 


into textile prices June 1. As 


oof ‘things stand, the Committee has 


about three months’ work to do, 
although the House is expected 
to end its session before the end 
of next month. 

Last week, the committee un- 
covered some substantial profit- 
making in new potatoes. One 
Toronto wholesaler admitted 
making $3,502 on two carloads of 
California new potatoes in May 


Y and $6,614 on four cars of sweet 


potatoes in April. Another made 
$3,740 on two carloads of new 
potatoes, ..,. 
«Another disclosed profit of 
$60,238 on last winter’s celery op- 
erations—mainly because of im- 
port restrictions on U. S. fruits 
and vegetables. 

Fresh. Vegetables: After a 
slight decline last week, some 
produce showed signs of firming, 
particularly imported foodstuffs. 

(Continued on page 3, col. 5) 


Provinces Seek 


Report Alcan 
Seeking Power 


On B.C. Coast. 


MONTRZAL (Staff)—Is Alumi- 
num Co. of ‘Canada hitting the 
“aluminum trail?” Reports from 
Vancouver last week indicate that 
it is investigating new territory. 
President R. E. Powell and power 
expert vice-president McNeely 
DuBoise are looking at power 
sites on the West Coast; with Bute 
Inlet (150 miles up-coast from 
Vancouver), getting prominent 
mention. Also amentioned are 
Dean Channel (150 miles farther 
up) and Gardner Canal (about 50 
miles farther again and close to 
Prince Rupert). At the company’s 
offices here, the expedition and its 
probable results are still top 
secret. 

While the present visit of Alcan 
officials to B. C. power sites is 
said only an exploratory move, it 
is believed it may be followed by 
concrete plans before long. At 
present Alcan is selling all the 
aluminum it is making. 

On the 1-.sis of the first four 
months’ reports, exports are run- 
ning at the annual rate of ap- 
proximately 277,000 metric tons— 
up 197% over the same period in 
1947, Exports to United States 
alone were up 189% at close to 
21,000 metric tons; or 63,000 tons 
on a yearly basis. (Dollar value 
jumped from $1.8 millions to $5.1 
millions.) If the approximately 
52,000 tons of yearly domestic. 
consumption is added, the indi- 
cated yearly output will be 
around 330,000 metric tons. This 
is about 66% of peak wartime out- 
put. 

Demand Outruns Supply 


Question which faces the com- 
pany is: can Alcan meet the fore- 
seeable aliiminum ingot demand 
with its present plant and power 
facilities? Wartime output of 
around 455,000 metric tons was 
achieved only by drawing on 
power supplies not now available. 
Alcan has reopened its Shawini- 
gan Falls plant to take care of new 
U. S. contracts, and it is said that 
available power will not permit 
much greater production at Ar- 
vida, Water supply is said in- 
sufficient to operate both Ship- 
shaw plants the year round; and 
more water would probably en- 
tail a _program of water diversion 
in the Peribonka River area, it is 
understood. A program of this 
kind must first gain provincial 
government approval. 

In view of this, it appears that 
Alcan can not step up production 
to any great extent without large 
capital expenditures on additional 
power facilities. This is the rea- 
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Uniformity 


On Liquor Advertising Code 


Uniform regulations governing 
liquor advertising in all Cana- 
dian provinces may be written 
next September. 

In the meantime, the liquor 
commissioner in each province 
will be reporting to his own 
government the results of a 
special meeting held in Winnipeg 
last week, (The Financial Post, 
May 8, May 22) and will be 
seeking instructions on how far 
he may go in September in com- 
mitting his government.., 

The Winnipeg meeting, called 
at the instigation of Ontario’s 
Liquor Commissioner, William 
Griesinger, was devoted exclu- 
sively to a discussion of liquor 
advertising. 

Each commissioner outlined the 
administration of regulations in 
his own province. Each learned— 
in greater detail than ever be- 
fore—the precise regulations in 
the other provinces. There was 
discussion on the merit of uni- 
formity. 

Uniformity, But How? 
_ To preserve this discussion in 
concrete form, Ontario authori- 
ties are now at work on pre- 
paration of a memorandum 
which will eventually be sent out 
to colleagues in other provinces. 

The memorandum will be more 
of a digest than a recommenda- 
tion. Provincial liquor commis- 
sioners agreed to work toward 


There’s a. Fancy Premium on the 1949 Models - 


Who wants a brand-new used 
Monarch or Mercury, hot off the 
production line? 

Three weeks, ago, the first all- 
new Mercury and Monarch mo- 
dels went on display in dealers’ 
showrooms, all across-the country. 

This week in Toronto, one used 
car dealer had somehow managed 
to get his hands on nine of these 
new cars. All sold like hot cakes 
—at a fancy premium, of course. 

Here’s some idea of how fancy: 
The owner of a spotlessly clean 
1946 Monarch with radio and 
heater, could get a new 1949 
Monarch for—hold your breath— 
$1,750 difference! 

At going prices, the 46 Monarch 
is worth at least $1,650. That 


means the used car dealer wants 


$3,400 for the new Monarch. New 
car price, delivered in Toronto, 
$2,895. 

On the same car, an authorized 
Ford-Monarch dealer offered to 
make a deal for $1,100 difference. 
That’s $650 less than the used car 
operator wanted. Delivery with 
that kind of a trade-in, two weeks, 
“maybe.” Without a trade in: no 
promise. 

This is how the conversation 
went between the prospective 
buyer and the used car operator:: 

“How soon can I get one?” 

“I have one right here now but 
it’s a two-door. I’m getting a 
four-door with radio tomorrow 
morning. How about that? Be 
glad to do business with you. 


4 
’ 


Give you a better deal than a new- 
car dealer.” 

“Uh, uh. They must be going 
pretty good.” 

“Pretty good! Why, we can’t 
‘get enough of them. Only trouble 
is people are asking too much. 
We have to pay $3,200. Isn’t that 
awful?” 

“Yeh, it sure is. Where are you 
getting them?” 

“Oh the usual place. People get 
delivery and turn right round and 
sell them at a profit of two or 
three hundred dollars.” 

Ironically, while this dealer, 
one of the biggest in Canada, was 
displaying two and three of these 
new cars at a time, the show- 
rooms of authorized dealers were 
bare. 


What’s a New Used Car W orth ? 


uniformity; but they haven’t yet 
got an answer to the question: 
“uniformity along what particu- 
lar line?” It is unlikely that the 
answer to the latter question will 
shape up in a definite form until 
after commissioners have talked 
things over with their govern- 
ments. Even then, it will be 
September before the commis- 
sioners sit down again. 

The occasion in September is 
the regular meeting of the Liquor 
Commissioners’ Association, slat- 
ed to be held in Victoria, B.C., 
this year. 

One possible pattern for uni- 
form regulations is that provided 
during the war under Wartime 
Alcoholic Beverages Order, 1942. 
Institutional advertising “in the 
public interest” (conservation of 
wild life, commendation of Vic- 
tory Bonds, retention of Victory 
Bonds, etc.) was permitted, but 

(Continued on page 3, col. 6) 
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Term UK Criticism 


Of Canada Unfair 


Dominion Alone Can’t Solve Sterling Area 
Problems — Feel Canada Has Been Placed in 
Improper Light — What About Future Credits? 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


; OTTAWA (Staff)—Out of a lot of speculation and rumor about 
impending Anglo-Canadian Trade and Fiscal talks the following 


points can be made: 


1, Sir Stafford Cripps is expected to visit Washington on Sept. 27 
to attend the annual Governors’ meeting of the World Bank and the 


International Monetary Fund. 


2. Quite likely Cripps will visit Canada or confer with Canadian 


Officials in Washington. 


3. If such talkg and meetings take place they will be at the request 
of the British and not the Canadians. 

The Canadian point of view seems to be that Britain's dollar and 
trade problems are centred now on Washington and on its own sterl- 
ing area, rather than on Ottawa. Canada; it is argued, has now made 


her position perfectly clear, namely, that 


chases must be for cash. 


Inside 
News 


W orld Trade Fair 


Canada plays a new role as a mar- 
ketplace to the world, as the first 
International Trade Fair in the 
Dominion’s history opens this 
week (May 29) Toronto—with 
1,500 manufacturers, from 32 na» 
tions, represented. The Financial 
Post gives a comprehensive. pre- 
view of this epoch-making event 
in a 36-page supplement (pages 
TF-1 to TF-36). 


U. K. on Abbott Budget 


‘ What was the reaction of the 


United Kingdom’s textile indus- 
try to Canada’s removal of tariffs 
on many items, for one year? 
Murray R. Chipman, manager of 
the Montreal office of Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company Lim- 
ited, and eastern manager of The 
Financial Post, answers the ques- 
tion on the scene (p 3), 


“Camera Magic” in Air 


Aerial photographic work has 
suddenly become big business in 
fields of waterpower development, 
soil reclamation} irrigation: pro- 
jects, mineral and oil develop- 
ment, flood yand- town 
pianning. One of gest new 
elds developing is ; -meéas- 
urement of forestry resources 
through “camera magic” at a 
height of 7,000 ft. (p 13). 


Big Gain for MacNab 
Marked activity in industrial 
stocks increased the value of Mac- 
Nab’s investment account by 
$1,033, or approximately 7%, in 
the period April 15-May 15. The 
account now stands at $16,391, a 


' capital gain of 63.9% on the orig- 


inal $10,000 invested in mid- 
December, 1944. Present policy is 
gradually to accumulate more 
“income” and “capital gain” 
stocks. Managed Investment (p 5). 


Nftd Votes Next Week 


Newfoundland votes next week to 
decide its political future—con- 
tinuance of the present Commis- 
sion Government, return to Dom- 
inion status, or confederation with 
Canada, Some observers predict 
that none of the three: proposals 
will receive. a clear majority; in 
which event a second ballot will 
be taken on the two which get the 
biggest vote. Newfoundland News- 
letter (p 2). 
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Pace of Business 


_ Golds and western oils only two stock groups to markup advances 
in latest week; but other groups continued to hold close to recent 
highs. Action of Canadian industrial stocks closely parallels activity 
in New York market. Rise in golds attributed to statement made by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of ERP, that ERP countries must 


consider devaluation, 


Merchandise exports showed a gain of 11% to $212.3 millions in 
April compared with same month a year earlier. Exports to U, S. 


U. 
1947. 


showed gain of nearly 24% at $109.2 millions, bringing four months’ 
“ exports to $421.6 millions, an advance of more than 31% on 


Coal production totaled 1,579,857 tons in April (850,887 in April, 
1947, when output affected by strike), Imports were 1,035,388 tons 


(1,550,355 in April, 1947). 


Car loadings advanced 2,120 cars to 77,458 the week ended May 


15, over previous week; but were 442 cars or 0.6% below same week 
of 1947, DBS reports, Eastern loadings rose 2,453 cars over 1947 figure, 
but western loadings off 2,895 cars due to decreased grain loadings 
and flood conditions. . 

Life insurance sales in 1948 holding at high level established in 
record 1947 year. Sales in Canada and Newfoundland: $102,810,000 
in April ($103,391,000 in April, 1947); $407,983,000 for first four 
months (409,126,000 in comparable 1947 period). 

Cattle exports to U. S. show marked increase. Total of 30,712 
head shipped to May 20 in 1948 (16,353 head in comparable 1947 
period). Shipments in week ended May 20 were 2,574 head (1,268 
in same 1947 week). 

B. C. lumber shipments to U. S. soared in March to 10.3 million 
board ft. against 138,000 in March, 1947. U. S. demand reported con- 
tinuing heavier than domestic industry can meet. 

Butter stocks in nine cities showed increase of over 20% to 2,090,- 
260 Ib. in the week ended May 21, 1948. 

76,700 new dwellings were created in 1947, an increase of 9,400 
or 14% over 1946, DBS estimates. Of these 76% were single dwell- 
ings, 6.9% were conversions, 4.4% were contained in apartment and 
3.8% in duplexes. ‘ 

More babies were born in Canada during 1947 than in any other 
year. Preliminary figure of 358,709 1947 live births represents in- 
crease of 8.5% over 1946, previous record year. 


’ 
«¢ 


henceforth British pur- 


If Britain hasn’t enough dollars 
to buy Canadian goods now that 
E.R.P. aid is available, there is 
nothing more that this country 
could or should do about if. Al- 
ready the Canadian credit posi- 
tion has been spread too thin in 
making accommodations for its 
second biggest customer, Britain 
must make representations to 
Washington for further aid or 
else must be much firmer with 
her own sterling area: 

In the Canadian view it is the 
sterling area that is the real sore 
spot in the British picture— 
not Canada. . Canadian officials 
and political leaders very greatly 
resent repeated suggestions from 
Britain that if Canada dods not 
extend more dollar credits then 
Britain will starve. The real 
facts, it is suggested here, are 
completely at variance with this 
view. Thus, on the basis of 
United Kingdom’s own published 
accounts and estimates, and the 
sterling drain on Britain’s dollars 
resources is so huge, and con- 
tinues at such an alarming rate 
that amounts even as great as the 


entire Canadian credit-.are -little . 


more-than a drop in the bucket, 
“ Misleading, Unfair” 
Suggestions such as emanate 
from London that Canada is of 
critical importance in Britain’s 
dilemma, ate considered 
: as misleading and most un- 
if, It is contended here that 
Britain must look elsewhere than 
to Ottawa for a solution to her 
problem. So long as Britain per- 
mits the stefling area .to bleed 
her white of U.S. dollars, there 
is little that Canada can dp about 
it. ; 
Such points of view are»not 


said by way of making light of - 


the British problem. That. pro- 
blem, it is fully recognized here, 
is grievous, difficult, and at the 
moment, almost impossible ‘of 


solution. But the feeling is, in-- 


creasing at Ottawa, that Canada 


has been placed in an improper. 


and incorrect light so far as her 
relationship to the over-all pro- 
blem is concerned. 

Thus editorials such.as appear- 
ed this week in the London 
Financial Times are being read 
with very great interest here. 
This important paper suggested 
that no one could be’ satisfied 
with Anglo-Canadian -fiscal rela- 


tions as they have developed . 


since 1945. It suggests that some- 
thing should be done and done 
quickly to remove the “faint 
element of friction,”. which ap- 


7| pears to have come into this pic- 


ture since the war; and that 
Britain’s attitude ‘towards - the 
Canadian credit “was perhaps a 
little cavalier.” 


U.K. Shrewd Bargainer 


Such statements are interpreted 
here as indicating that British 
authorities may be experiencing 
some twinges of conscience in 
respect of Canadian relations. 

On the other hand; those: who 
have done business with the 
Briti over a long period -of 
years expect no fundamental 
change of heart. They look’ on 
the British as tough, shrewd bar- 
gainers who will squeeze every 
drop of advantage out: of any 
situation in which they find them- 
selves. 

They expect that Britain will 
make every effort to obtain fur- 
ther credits from Canada. Com- 
pared to the British attitude in 
respect of its own sterling area 
creditors, there will be a much 
and more hard-boiled 
attitude in any Canadian deal- 
ings. The recent crackdown in 
newsprint shipments is thought 
to be a case in point. ; 

It is not thought likely that 
there will be. any immediate 
change in the Anglo-Canadian 
situation until possibly the 
autumn, By that time the mini- 
mum contract figure for British 
purchases of Canadian bacon will 
have .been filled. The British 
are expected not to wait to renew 
this or to buy additional Cana- 
dian shipments unless Canada 
puts up some cash herself. By 


tougher 


‘that time also, there will be a 


clearer picture as to what the 
Americans are prepared to do (if 
anything) about the British dollar 
shortages in the sterling area, 
But long before that time ittig 
(Continued on 
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SPORT SHIRTS | 


Cool and Correct! 


So pleasant to wear! .....so smart to see!.... 
and they’re' THE thing for most summer activities, 


- whether you’re dancing, 


golfing, driving, or just 


taking it easy. A wide variety of patterns, shades, 
and styles awaits your approval, at 


ANNOUNCING 


Atias Steels Lid. (Welland) — E. 
Murray, personnel and public 


manager. 
Montreal — Ernest E. 
ths . r Montreal 
office; Thos. C. Bowen, as- 


‘EATON'S 


Important Appointments in 
Canadian Industry, Finance, 
Business and Government 


Harold Goulden (Winnipeg) Dom- 
inion cerealist. 

Fraser Companies — John. Neill 
(Fredericton) a director. 

Paper, Ltd. (and Resti- 
gouche Co.) — C. M. Matheson 
(Montreal) a. director. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada—Robert R. Vine, manager, 
Maritimes division (Saint John). 

General Bakeries Ltd:—S. R. Sax- 
by (Montreal) vice-president and 
general manager. 

Imperial Oil Ltd.—W. W. Shat- 


>| ford, manager, Maritime marketing 
life division (Halifax). 


Craig, Ballantyne & Co. (Mont- 
vrealj—John P, Cundill, an as- 


sociate. 
Curtis Preducts Lid. (Cobourg) 
G. Morton, vice-presi- 
director. 
& Carbon cals 
{(Terente) — Robert D.:Morri- 
ee in 


enkins Bros. Ltd. — Walter S. 
Beazley, secretary; J. Gordon Mock, 
treasurer. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. — F. Har- 
old Davis (Kapuskasing), staff 
superintendent of newsprint (Nee- 
nah, Wis.). 

London Life Insurance Co.—John 
F. Shepard; district mortgage in- 
spector, Essex, Kent and Lambton 
counties (Chatham). 

Montreal Curb Market—A. E. D. 
Tremain, chairman; James B. Weir, 
vice-chairman. 

: Morrell & Co. (Amherst)—Mrs. 
Erma P. MacPherson, a partner. 

Northern Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada—Fernand dé Haerne, Que- 
bee provincial manager. 

Long Lac Pulp & Paper Co—D. 
C. Porter, mill manager (Terrace 


Ass0-| Bay, Ont), 


department, 

and capabilities 

should is, costing, 
pricing, as well as general merchan- 


Hardware nd 

a E, Of West helpful but not 

in line with - 

ence ability. thestions 

will be in ce and 
should be by letter “J 

to the President, R. Schwartz, 


MACLEOD’S LIMITED 


Pilkington Brothers (Canada) 


| Ltd.—D. H, Jupp, A. Alban, E. R. 


Graham, directors. 
ng Agents’ Association of 

Toronto—Geo. A. Davis, president. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. 
—Andreas Christensen, production 
manager - (Kapuskasing). 

Radio Valve Co. of Canada (To- 
ronto)—W. E. Davison, -president. 

Southam Co.—Peter Inglis, Euro- 
pean correspondent; Chas. T. Nich- 
ols, head of Washington bureau. 

Socicty of Industrial and Cost 
Accountants. of Quebec—M. UH. 
Bacon, chairman, Montreal chapter. 

Technical Advertisers’ | Associa- 
tion of Nontreal—B. McK. Davey, 
president. oe 3 

Wabasso Cotton Co. — O. B. 
Thornton (Montreal) a director. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS EXPANDING — 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR STAFF REQUIREMENTS? 
To a progressive organization the folldwing is offered — ability, 


veness, will-to-work. ‘oun 


man, age 28, past 


experience in light manufacturing on production and advertising. 
organization and administration ability. Graduate, 


finance, covering marketing, industrial relations, 


accounting, etc. If you have the need, I can supply the goods. 
BOX 273, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


FOR SALE 
TOOL AND DIE SHOP 


A real, going, pre-war business in Toronto, with over 
three months’ orders on hand for old, steady custom- 
ers. Exceptionally high profit from good volume of 
sales. Owner and personne! will co-operate. Circum- 
stances make this an unusual opportunity at $85,- 
000.00.. Have your auditors write 


BOX 261, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


With wide experience, Canada and the Far East, would 
consider overseas residence. Appreciate personal inierviews. 


BOX 278, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Your Anthracite Stoker 


Abundance of Stoker-size Anthracite at $13- 
$14 a Ton Adds Five Firms to Canadian Pro- 
duction — First Cost is Higher 


A bulging surplus of anthracite 
coal in smallest sizes. A $1.5 
million campaign by anthracite 
producers to get thise surplus 
moving. Shortage of oil 

These underlie last: week’s an- 
nouncement of rapid expansion 
in Canadian output of automatic 
anthracite heating equipment. 
The announcement comes from 
the Stoker Institute of Canada; 
is released through. the Anth- 
racite Institute, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

At least seven Canadian firms 
—compared with two prewar— 
will be producing and’ market- 
ing automatic anthracite stokers, 
or boiler or furnace burner 
units this summer, New 
makers of this type of 
stoker include: Iron Fireman, 
Canadian Fairbanks - Morse 
(which already has imported a 
few of its U.S. models¥ and Liv- 
ingston Stoker. Livingston, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., recently secured from 
General Machine, Emmgus, Pa., 
exclusive Canadian production 
and sales rights to the Electric- 
Furnace-Man, a make of anth- 
racite stoker widely installed in 
U. S. hom<s. 

Other Canadian producers in- 
clude the two prewar manufac- 
turers—Volcano, Montreal, and 
Risdon Automatic Stoker, To- 
ronto—and Huron Engineering & 
Research, Goderich, Ont. Huron 
is making. a Canadian adaptation 
of the Anthracite Institute’s 
“Anthratube,” a revolutionary 
form of home heating unit 

Content 2/3 Canadian 

Iron Fireman sees 65% of its 
anthracite stoker Canadian con- 
tent; Fairbanks-Morse 60%. Both 
will make duplicates of their U. 
S. models, Because widespread 
installation of anthracite stokers 
would ‘resultgin lower fuel costs 
and thus substantial -saving of U. 
S.. dollars, the Stoker Institute 
says, Ottawa is affording every 
possible assistance to these and 
other manufacturers who must 
import gea. boxes and other 
essential parts from United States. 
Substantial tool and die buying 
and added employment are seen. 


|\World Short 


Main difference between a bit- 
uminous and anthracite stoker is 
that the worm feed in the latter 
must be larger and harder. Sev- 
eral other specifications differ 
but basic principles are the same. 

Less than 1,000 anthracite stok- 
ers have been installed in Cana- 
dian homes, the Stoker Institute 
estimates, compared with 125,000 
in United States. And of the 
thousand in use, the large n.ajor- 
ity have been imported in the last 
10 years; few made here. With 
the necessary buckwheat and rice 
sizes of anthracite now available 
in quantity at $6 to $7 a ton less 
than standard sizes, the main 
obstacle to their wider use in 
Canada is removed. Many heat- 
ing engneers call automatic 
authracite equipment one of the 
most satisfactory, economical and 
efficient methods of home heat- 
ing. 

Price: $500 to $800 

This Canadian equipment is 
expected to be priced at $500 to 
$800 including ash waste elevator 
worth about $125 to $150. The 
average domestic underfeed bitu- 
minous stoker installation of the 
clinkering type in Toronto area 
now costs about $425. But, says 
the Stoker Institute-Anthracite 
Institute statement: “Savings on 
fuel bills will equalize the cost of 
installation in two or thrée heat- 
ing seasons, according to manu- 
facturers.” 

Production volume this year 
hasn’t been estimated yet, But 
makers are optimistic. Fair- 
banks-Morse, . with 380 stoker 
dealers in Ontario and Quebec 
expects to be producing anthra- 
cite stokers early in July and 
reports capacity for up to 100 a 
month. Livingston, entering the 
anthracite field after 20 years in 
bituminous stokers, believes an 
abundant supply of small-size 
Pennsylvania anthracite at com- 
petitive prices heralds much 
wider application of automatic 
anthracite heating; reports 40,000 
stokers of the make it will pro- 
duce have been installed in the 
Eastern States. . 


of Newsprint 


Only Canada’s Qutput Up 


A recent United Nations survey 
of the world: newsprint supply 
situation states that the world is 
suffering from an acute shortage 
of newsprint, together with “a 
marked inéquality in its distribu- 
tion.” Following are some of the 
conclusions reached in the report: 


World production as a whole 
has dropped 15% below 1937, and 
Canada is the only key country 
showing a current gain in news- 
print production, 

Canadian newsprint exports, 
1937-47, rose from 3.1 million met- 
ric'tons to 3.8 millions but exports 
to United States increased by 
678,000 metric tons. 

Canada’s other customers have 
been getting the same amount of 
newsprint as in 1937—slightly 
more than 500,000 metric tons. 
Forecast exports for 1948-49 show 
a decline of more than 100,000 
metric tons annually to countries 
other than United States. 


Zeller’s Buys 
Vane. Building 
For $800,000 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — Negotiations 
are under way for the purchase of 
the former B. C. Electric Co. 
building in Vancouver by interests 
closely associated with Zeller’s 
Ltd., The Financial Post is in- 
formed. Final details have not 
been settled. A price of $800,000 
is Leing mentioned. It is under- 
stood that thé building will be 
purchased and leased to Zeller’s 
Ltd., presumably for use as a 
variety store. 

It is believed that the transac- 
tion will be patterned after one 
that took place in 1944 when Zel- 
ler’s Ltd. sold its Vancouver pro- 


perty to Retail Properties at cost |- 


and then leased it back on long 
terms. It is understood that the 
building property acquired at 
that time is not available for use 
by Zeller’s since space is still 
rented for a number of years. 


Negotiations are being conduct- 
ed with Sadler Investment Co. of 
New York for several months for 
purchase of the store. (Sadlers 
bought it originally from the 
B. C. Electric for a reported 
$600,000.) 


The building, three stories, is 
situated at Granville and Duns- 
muir Sts., in the centre of Van- 
couver’s business district. Altera- 
tions are now under way. 


Zeller’s also owns property on 
lower Hastings Street, which it 
purchased several years ago, It 
also bought a $400,000 block of 
property in Victoria about two 
months ago and plans a “junior 
department store” there. 

Zeller’s has 30 stores in 28 east- 
ern cities, but these are the first 
western branches, Alterations are 
being made by Halse-Martin Con- 
struction Co; Boultbee Suite & 
Co. of Vancouver handled the ne- 
gotiations, 


Scandinavian newsprint exports 
dropped 44%. In 1946 approxi- 
mately half of Finland’s exports 
or about 105,000 metric tons went 
to Russia, of which about 10% 
was on reparation account, 

In five of the smaller European 
countries — Austria, Denmark, 
Hungary, Ireland, Netherlands— 
current supplies of newsprint are 
more than 40% below 1937. 

Confirming previous reports, 
the survey indicated that the 
newsprint supply situation was 
particularly serious in United 
Kingdom. Domestic production 
fell from 813,000 metric tons in 
1937 to 256,000 in 1947, imports 
from 478,000 to 125,000 and cur- 
rent supplies are expected to drop 
still: farther to 357,000 metric tons 
or less than 30% of the 1937 fig- 
ures. (Marshall Plan aid is likely 
to alleviate this situation to a con- 
siderable degree.) 

As the Newsprint Association 
of Canada has stated before, 
much of the newsprint shortage 
is due to unused capacity in var- 
ious parts of the world, In United 
Kingdom, more than 500,000 met- 
ric tons of capacity are lying idle, 
according to the U. N. survey. In 
addition, there are unused news- 
print machines in Germany, 
Japan, and Korea. In Japan, 1947 
newsprint production was 80,000 
tons against nearly 400,000 in 
1937. 


Ont.Prov.-Mun. 
Meet Planned 


A provincial-municipal confer- 
ence will be held this year in 
Ontario to study taxation on real 
estate, Hon. Leslie M. Frost stated 
in his recent budget speech. 
No date has been set for it yet, 
The Financial Post is told. 


In pointing out that the re- 
moval of unfair taxation on real 
estate is a matter in which the 
Ontario Government is greatly 
concerned, Mr. Frost stated: 


“The main source of income of 
our municipalities is from taxa- 
tion on real estate. In the past the 
result has been that the costs of 
many. services were. either 
charged against real estate or else 
were either not performed at all 
or were improperly performed. 
One of the basic reasons for the 
assumption by the province of 
50% of school taxes was in order 
to transfer some of the munici- 
pal burden to broader taxing 
fields. In 1943 the total school 
grants made by the province to 
the school boards was $8,351,824. 
In 1947 the amount was $28,872,- 
000. 


“For the ¢oming year school 
grants paid by the Government 
to the school boards of Ontario 
will ‘be $33,200,000, an increase 
of $4,328,000 over last year. It is 
quite apparent that if we revert 
to the system of grants which we 
had in the province in 1943 and 
retain the same type of services 


Ottawa Depreciaiion Rulings 


Will Be Made in Canada |To Be Printed Under New Act 


OTTAWA (Staff) — When 
Canadian business gets the new 
Federal Income Tax Act, now 
due to become effective Jan. 1, 
1949, there will be an entirely 
new approach to the important 
matter of allowances for de- 
preciation. 

In the past, the theory has 
been that no depreciation was 
allowed for business purposes 
except as speci‘ically authorized 
by the minister of revenue. 

Rule - of - thumb percentages 
were applicable in a general 
way, but in many cases, an un- 
told numbér of exceptions and 
individual rulings by the min- 
istey made the general rates of 

little , ractical value to many 
lines of business. The individu- 


al rulings were not published 

Now under the proposed Bill 
the Government will be re- 
quired to issue detailed and 
exact regulations. These will 
be printed and available to all 
business firms. 

There will be no more “in- 
dividual” deals. Anv new rul- 
ing or change in policy will 
havea to be in the form of regu- 
lations passed and approved by 
the governor in council and 
printed in the Canada Gazette. 

Legislative and departmental 
officials are now busy wrestling 
with these regulations. They 
will probably be available when 
the new Act in its revised form 
is presented to Parliament 
within the next few weeks. 


NEWFOUNDLAND NEWSLETTER 


Hint Second Vote Needed 
On Newfoundland Future 


(Special Correspondence) 
ST. JOHN’S — Newfoundland- 


ers go to the polls next Thursday, 


June 3, to decide their political 
future; and, barring unforeseen 
developments, the general ex- 
pectation here is that the vote is 
likely to favor confederation with 
Canada, although a second ballot 
may be necessary to obtain a clear 
majority for such a step. 

The referendum. is the culmin- 
ation of two years’ planning, 
dating back to June, 1946, when 
the National Convention was 
elected, to recommend possible 
future forms of government, to 
the British Office of Common- 
wealth Relations. 

The Convention sent a delega- 
tion to Ottawa, to discuss the pos- 
sibility of this country’s becom- 
ing a 10th province of Canada. 
The delegation received an offer 
from Canada, but the majority of 
Convention members rejected 
this, and made only two recom- 
mendations to London: 

(1) A return to 
status. 

(2) Retention of the present 
Commission Government. 

A great many Newfoundland- 
ers, however, wished to vote on 
Canada’s offer; and as a result 
of their petitions, confederation 
with Canada was added to the 
Convention's recommendations 
when the terms of the referen- 
dum were announced. 

Second Ballot Likely 

It now appears probable that 
none of the three proposals will 
receive a clear majority next 


Dominion 


week; in which case, a second | 
ballot will be taken later, on the 


two proposals which received the 
larger vote, the lowest of the 
three being eliminated. 

The majority of observers feel 
that if the proposal of a return 
to responsible government is to 
gain a majority, it must do so on 
the first ballot; that it will prob- 
bably lose support if a second 
vote becomes necessary. 

The “dark horse” in the situa- 
tion at present is retention of 
Commission Government. While 
the Commission itself is making 
no effort to influence the decision, 
it has many supporters, particu- 
larly among fishermen; and the 


Here’s Money 





confusion created in a fight, with 
no holds barred, between sup- 
porters and opponents of confed- 
eration, may drive some voters to 
cast their ballots for the Commis- 
sion, 


General expectation, however, 
is that the Commission Govern- 
ment will finish third in the first 
ballot, but will split the vote suf- 
ficiently to prevent either of the 
other proposals from getting a 
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DON’T SELL THOSE BONDS! 


IF YOU ARE SHORT 


arrange 


WY BANK 


10 A MILLI0M CANADIANS 


OF CASH... 


a low-cost loan at the B of M. 


You saved a long time for those bonds. 
Don’t let your investment go now... 
you'll find it hard to replace. 

At the B of M i can borrow against 
your bonds quickly 
your loan in easy instalments. 


and easily—and repay 
The be 


interest rate will surprise you. 
Ask us for details today. 


BANK OF 


working with Canadians 


MonTREAL 


in every walk of life since 1817 


Ottawa Cut Debt $1 Billion 


With $670 Million S 


OTTAWA, 
it that last week Finance Minis- 
ter Abbott reported a surplus of 
$670 millions yet was able to 
write off over a billion collars to 
reduce outstanding government 
debt in the hands of the public 
and the banks? 

The answer is found in a most 
important compilation called} 


clear majority. On the second | “sources and application 6f cash 


ballot, the choice would then be 
between Dominion status, and 
confederation with Canada; and 
it seems likely that those now 
favoring the Commission, for the 
security it offers, would later sup- 
port confederation for the same 
reason, 
Union With U, S, Remote 


The possibility of an economic 
union between Newfoundland and 
the United States is not forgotten, 
but it has been discounted by 
many experts, while supporters of 
confederation have Canada’s solid 
and generous offer behind them. 

The battle has been all-out, in 
the last few weeks, and has sway- 
ed from side to side, as different 
causes come out with some telling 
piece of propaganda. First was 
the victory scored by the procon- 
federationists, in getting their 
proposal on the referendum bal- 
lot paper, against the wishes of 
the majority of the Convention. 

Confederationists got another 
boost as J. B, McEvoy, past chair- 
man of the Convention, returned 
from the United States with docu- 
ments stating that fulfillment of 
the dream of economic union was 
remote, and fraught with many 
hazards. 

Then champions of responsible 
government started. They wired 
a majority of United States Sena- 
tors, getting the assurance of 50 
that a Newfoundland delegation 
to discuss economic union, would 
be welcomed, 


This was followed by publica- 
tion of a tentative budget for 
Newfoundland on a _ provincial 
basis, drawn up by a Montreal 
auditing firm, and estimating an 
annual deficit of $4.5 millions. 
Further revelations are still being 
forecast, a week before the vote. 


Used in World, 


Value in Canadian Dollars 


In the following table are nomi- 
nal rates of exchange on the cur- 
rencies of the more important 
trading nations, These quotations, 
furnished by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce are based 
on rates available in New York 
and London and converted into 
Canadian terms at the mid-rate 
for sterling or par for U. S. dol- 
lars, as furnished by the Bank of 
Canada. 

Canadian exporters are, how- 


as obtained today, the additional 
burden on the real estate owner 
in Ontario would be, this year, 
the sum of $24,843,176. 


In 1943 the total grants to muni- 
cipal, roads was $3,589,480. In 
1948-49 the amount will be $15,- 
990,000. In these two items alone 
it will be seen that if the old 
grants still obtained in the muni- 
cipalities and school boards were 
to maintain the same type of| 
services as today, the additional 
cost to them would be a total of 
$37,248,696. 


“Since the conclusion of the 
war, our municipalities have 
been faced with rising costs be- 
cause of increased prices for ma- 
terial and services of all kinds 
and also due to the fact that a 
backlog of work accumulated 
over the war years as of sheer 
necessity had to be done at the 
present time. The result is that 
municipal expenditures, present- | 
ly, have not decreased, It is quite 
probable that a peak in municipal 
expenditures has been reached 
and that from now on they will 
tend to recede. In the meantime, 
the cost of other services which 
might have become an increasing 
charge on municipalities have 
been contributed to by this Gov- 
ernment and this has tended to 
keep these charges down, For in- 
stance, grants have been 
creased to municipal libraries. 


“It can therefore be said that 
in these days of tremendously 
mounting costs for services of all 
kinds, the upward trend of muni- 
cipal costs is at a point of stabil- 
ization and from now on we may 
look to municipal tax reduction,” 





| Hong 


| Norway .. 


in: | | 


ever, reminded that funds may 
sometimes be tendered in pay- 
ment for exports to different 
countries in currencies which 
cannot be transferred to Canada, 
under exiSting regulations, 


Importers and exporters ac- 
cordingly should consult with 
their bankers before a€tually 
closing a deal, to ensure that the 
method of payment contemplated 
is not only possible but in ac- 
cordance with the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Act and Regula- 
tions. 

In the case of Argentina and 
Uruguay two rates are quoted: 
an official and a free market 
rate. For Chile the two rates 
quoted are: official and export, 
the latter showing more pesos to 
the dollar than the official rate. 
Reason is to encourage Chilean 
exports, the Chilean Government 
allowing conversion of dollars to 
pesos at a more profitable rate. 


Quot. 
Unit May 3% 
Peso Off. 297 

Free 

Pound 
Frane 
Boliviano 
Dollar 


Cruzeiro 
Peso Off. 


Country: 
Argentina 
ae 
3.2240 
0228 
0238 


+8396 


Australia 

Belgium, Bel. Congo 

Bolivia 

B. W. I. (except 
Jamaica) 

Brazil 

CHiIS aecvcecccvesses 
Exvort 

Peso 

Peso 

Koruna 


Colombia . 

eee 
Czechoslovakia ...... 
Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt .. 


0073 
.0046 
-0079 
020) 
2000 


French Africa ....... 
French Pacific .... 
Haiti Gourde 
Dollar 
Krona 
Rupee 
Dinar 


BNE: ca-008 wake 
Iceland 

India 

Iraq . 

Italy . 

Jamaica 


.3022 
4.0300 
0017 


| Malaya 


Mexico 

Netherlands 

N. East Incies 

N. Wert Indies ....... 

New Zealand 

.. Krone 

Pakistan Runee 

Palestine Pound 

ri ee i 
> ’ 


) 
Uscudo 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

WU “ncnsetiuedwan 

Union of S. Africa ...Fou 

United Kinedom . 

United States ...... 

CEUGUES bac c.cdusdcrved Peso 
Controlled 


4.0300 
4.0300 
1,0000 


Uncontrolled 
ve ceeeveeeeg BOliVar 


5629 


Venezuela 2985 


“| better position; 


6583 | 


funds” published as an appendix 
to the budget. It reveals: 


1, Although the budgetary sur- 
plus was $670 millions, the act- 
ual new cash from. révenue 
sources was $727 millions. 


2. An additional $352 millions 
was received in the form of re- 
payments an loans and advances. | 
(The largest item was a credit to} 
the Government of $220 millions | 
from F.E.C.B. This is a Cana- 
dian dollar credit obtained when 
our U.S. dollar reserves were be- 
ing liquidated in war years, and 
again in 1948-49 when our U, S. 
reserves are increasing the Gov- 
ernment will be required to pay 
out cash to buy U.S. dollars so 
acquired). 


The British also repaid $111 


of outstanding debt 
interest-free loan of 


millions 
under ‘the 
1942. 

3. Increases in insurance, pen- 
sion and guaranty accounts net- 
ted a further $85 millions. This 
plus sundry items makes a total 
of cash funds received amounting 
to $1,181 millions. 

4. In addition we had actual | 
cash-in-the-bank as at March 31, 
1947, of $485 millions. Added to 
new cash received, gave a total 


urplus 


(Staff)—How was;of $1,665 millions of available 


funds during the year. 

What happened to al] this 
money? 

Here 
tion: 

1, The Government reduced its 
funded debt by a net amount of 
$536 millions. 


It transferred $410 millions to 
“securities investment account.” 
This is the account used by the 
Government to retire its own 
securities, such as treasury and 
other obligations before maturity 
purchase of securities for this 
account “has the same economic 
effect as the retirement of debt.” 

3. It paid $82 millions to CNR 
for retirement of its obligations. 

4. It advanced $368 millions to 
U. K. and $131 millions to other 
governments under export loan 
and credit arrangements. 

5. After sundry other payments 
(such as $43 millions reauction 
in sundry deposit and trust 
accounts: $38 millions advance to 
soldier settlement and VLA stat- 
utes) the Government ended the 
year with only $36 millions of 
cash on hand compared with $485 
millions a year ago. 


Looked at another wey, the 
Government had available $670 
millions surplus, plus $220 mil- 
lions of VU. S. dollars FECB 
account plus another $110 mil- 
lions of repayments by the 
U. K., plus $448 millions out of 
the cash box. 

With this money it paid off 
$1,029 millions of debt and loaned 
$500 millions in export advances 
to U. K. and foreign govern- 
ments. 


is the official explana- 


Ottawa Reports as Tenant 


Of Provincial Tax Rights 


In a return tabled in the House 
of Commons recently the Fed- 
eral government reported on its 
first year’s operation as a renter 
of provincial taxation rights. 


During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, Ottawa collected $344.6 
millions in taxes and paid out 
$79.3 millions in “rent.” 

However, Otawa’s take did not 


come entirely from rented tax 
rights. They included personal 
ingome tax which would have 
gone to the federal treasury any- 
way. . 

Only seven provinces were in- 
volved in the tax arrangement. 
Ontario and Quebec decided 
against turning over corporation, 
excess profits and succession 
duties to Ottawa. 


What Ottawa Got and Gave 


Amt. Collected 
(million $) 
Personal Income ..... 12 1 
Corp: INGO Si cideed 
Excess. Profits .....00. 
Succession Duty ..e+.. 


5.5 
7. 
4, 
1. 
2. 29. 
1. 10. 


P.E.I. N.S. 


N.B. Man. 
12.0. $3.1 
6.4 163 
14.6 
8 
64.8 
12.7 


Sask. Alta 
22.9 30.9 
4.7 9.1 
4.9 6.7 

7 io 
33.2 47.7 
13.7 13.2 


et 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per word and figure for each insertion: 
Minimum ad. 12 words, Add six words when box number is © 
required. When replies cre to be mailed to advertiser, odd 


\N 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
OR ACCOUNTANT 


EXCELLENT EXPERIENCE manufactur- 
ing, chain stores, stock brokers and 
insurance, Desires post with real scope 
and prospects. Box 199, The Financial 
Post, Toronto. 


DO YOU NEED A COMPTROLLER 


TORONTO BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
presently employed as Comptroller of 
corporation desires similar position with 
firm pe concrete possibilities of | 
advancement to top flight financial execu- 
tive with high administrative ability and 
several years sound diversified account- 
ing and auditing experience. Married but 
could move anywhere within four weeks, 
Salary. open. Box 268, The Financia) 


3 Post, Toronto 2. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE, Cer- 

tified General Accountant, Degree CGA. 
3| Experienced as Office Manager, Secretary, 
Accountant, 
Tax, 
Bakery, 
Employed Branch Manager 
Institution Western Canada. 
tion any part Canada. 


Cost 
with Motor 


Accountant, Income 
Car, Construction. 
and Financial Industries. Now 
Financial 
Accept posi- 
Box 270, The 
Financial Post, Toronto, 


Tear | CHEMICAL ENGINEER is seeking posi- 


tion of responsibility with small company. 
Experienced in plant operation, equip- 
ment design, reports to management. 
technical problems, etc. Knowledge of 
economics and business methods. Age 
31. Available for interview. Box 271,! 
The Financial Post, Toronto 2, Ont. | 

| 


> SECRETARY-TREASURER 


PRESENTLY EMPLOYED, desires to 
prefer young growing 
with future; starting salary 
secondary to prospects; can handle com- 
plete accounting system and preparation 
of statements; as well as office manage- 
ment; adequate knowledge of current 
taxation; experienced in company form- 
ation; Apply Box 276, The Financial Post, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


company 


YOUNG ENGINEER 
GRADUATE ELECT. ENG. after two 
years factory and design experience! 
would like change to smaller, growing | 
company and increase in responsibilities. 
Box 277, The Financial Post, Toronto 2, / 


10c. Classified ads. payable in advance. Contract rates on 
cpplication 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER — GRADUATE EN- 
GINEER, 3 years Refinery and Aircraft 
experience. proven aptitude for technical 
sales, desires connection with established 
company. Prefers position leading to 
sales work through training program. Box 
No, 275, The Financial Post, Toronto 2. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


FIRM OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
in Toronto has opening for recent gradu- 
ate... Prospects for advancement good 
Applicants are requested to state age, 
qualifications, experience and salary ve- 
quired, Applications will be treated in 
eontidence. Box 242, The Financial Post. 
Toronto 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, 
wanted to sell industrial bonds and 
shares. Submit resume Box 274, The 
Financial Post, Toronto 2, Ont. 


bilingual, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


GREENHOUSES 10,000 feet of glass ana 
cold frames. Owner selliffg due to health. 
This is a well-established business in beth 
retail and wholesale and in a good resi- 
dential part of Winnipeg, Manitoba. Hot 
water heating. Three bollers stoker, fed. 
Bulb houses. Est. since 1925. For further 
information apply Box 279, The Financia! 
Post, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


AGENCIES WANTED 


CANADIAN CORPORATION, importing 
sponges and loofahs from own pliant in 
Cuba, desires jobbers or salesmen in 
principal cities, State method of opera- 
tion, territory covered and references 
C. Kanellakos & Co, Limited, Montreal. 


AGENCIES WANTED 


WELL-CONNECTED Eastern Quebec sel! 
in organization wishes to secure 
distributing on additional lines of house- 
hold appliances. Best of references. Box 
No, 267, The Financial Post, Toronto & 





Here’s Reaction of U. K. Textile Trade 
To Canadian Removal of Some Tariffs 


What was the’reaction. of the 
United Kingdom textile industry 
to Canada’s removal of tariffs on 
a number of items for one year? 
Here’s a special report to The 
Financial Post from. Murray R. 
Chipman, manager of the Mont- 
real office of Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Company Limited. 
He is currently on a tour of the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 


By MURRAY R, CHIPMAN 

MANCHESTER Canada's 
removal of the tariff on textiles 
for one year has brought varied 
reaction in the United Kingdom, 
but most of it is favorable. That's 
the chief point I have found in 
discussions of the move with top 
men in the industry since Finance 
Minister Abbott's budget an- 
nouncement last week. 

There has been some criticism 
of Canada’s attitude toward U. K. 
prices and specifications, but on 
the whole the feeling is that the 
two-way trade will be beneficial 
to both countries. 

Sir Raymond Streat, CBE, 
chairman of the Cotton Board, 
told me: British cotton in- 
dustry as a whole much appre- 
ciates the decision of the Cana- 
dian Government to lift the ta- 
tiffs on certain British textiles. 
We are most anxious to fill the 
gap in Canada’s textile needs not 
only because this is a vital -ele- 
ment in the struggle being made 
by Britain and the commonwealth 
to cope with the worldwide dollar 
problem and balance our trading 
accounts but also because we see 
in Canada a valuable long-term 
market. We see our exports of 
British textiles as a permanent 
factor of advantage to us as an 
indystry and of benefit to both 
countries because they will help 
to- make permanent our purchases 
of Canadian foodstuffs which this 
island certainly needs. 

“What strikes us about the 
Canadian Government’s decision 
on tariffs is*its promptitude and 
courage — both being factors 
which are not always manifest 
in Governmental actions. The 
Canadian Government having 
adopted the policy of more tex- 
tile imports from Britain as a 
contribution to both countries’ 
currency problems and having 
found the tariffs an impedirnent 
whith is not necessary at present 
for the protection of Canadian in- 
dustry has shown no hesitation 
in reversing the step taken six 
months ago of reinstating the 
tariffs after they had been held 
in abeyance during the war. 

“I am certain the tariff cancel- 
lation will be passed on in its en- 
tirety to the Canadian buyer. 
Manchester always quotes prices 
f.o.b. Manchester for the great 
bulk of its business. Many of our 
firms are quoting their keenest 
prices to try to make business 
possible with Canada and they 
will be encouraged to do their ut- 
most to close the gap now that 
the Canadian Government ‘by ‘its 
tariff decision has made such a 
substantial contribution to the 
same end. I believe that much 
more business will now be pos- 
sible. Buyers will find British 
cloths prices within their price 
range at the new levels. 

Other manufacturers interview- 
ed emphasized they felt Canadian 
buyers and consumers had not ad- 
justed their mifds to current 
world prices. This was under- 
standable because Canadian tex- 
tile subsidies had kept retail 
prices so low during the war. The 
removal of these subsidies, the re- 
imposition-of the Canadian tariff 
on British textiles had caused the 
first rise in prices in Canada. 
Latterly the sharp rise in raw 
cotton had further made prices 
seem out of line. Actually they 
‘were not so. The recent removal 
of the tariff would help. 

On this point one manufactur- 
er told me in Canada recently he 
found his goods acceptable but 
so great a disparity between the 
offering and buyers’ price he did 
not even suggest some further 


price concessions he had in mind. 
With the lifting of the tariff he 
now feels that his new offer of 
price concessions will close the 
gap to where Canadian. clients 
will buy. 

Another manufacturer said 
they had quoted firm prices to 
a Canadian department store for 
their spring’s semiannual mail 
order catalogue. Increase in raw 
cotton prices had meant the con- 
tract was honored at a loss but he 
felt conditions were becoming 
more stable and he expected to 
be able to offer renewal contract 
on a firm basis at today’s prices. 

The chamber of commerce in 
Manchester in the person of E: A. 
Carpenter, president, and H. P. 
Bardsley; chairman, Dominions 
Section, said the whole disposition 
of the Lancashire cotton industry 
was to work out the new trade 
opportunities with Canada with 
mutual co-operation and goodwill. 


They felt that for immediate de- 
livery bulk goods could not be 
precisely at Canadian specifica- 
tions but would be satisfactory 
until adjustments could be made. 
They too affirmed that contracts 
on a firm price basis would now 
be much more likely. 

Another manufacturer spoke of 
being in Canada recently with a 
view to a permanent entry into 
the Canadian market. He found 
quality was ecceptable but colors 
of his printed rayons not satis- 
factory for Canadian buyers’ pre- 
ference. He was anxious to adapt 
product but said that for. the 
moment mill problems made this 
difficult. His is an example of 
the newer approach to meet the 
needs in color tastes and style 
which Lancashire much more 
clearly realizes is essential to de- 
velop and hold Britain’s competi- 
tive position on the long-term 
basis in Canada, 


CC". in All-out Drive 
To Elect Ontario CCF 


(Continued from page 1) 
hood of Railway Employees, a na- 
tional union. 

Heading up the coterie of union 
organizers is Murray Cotterill, 
young Steelworkers’ official. He 
has been detached from his union 
public relations job for six months 
now, to devote all his time to poli- 
tical action work. Headquarters 
for the Ontario election is Woods- 
worth House on Toronto’s. Jarvis 


St. 
Test For New Policy 

Why all this sudden interest and 
activity in the Ontario election? 
Because this is going to be the 
first real test of' the CCL’s policy 
to take political action behind the 
CCF. 


This policy was first adopted 
back in 1943 and has been re-en- 


dorsed three or four times since | 


then. But previously it was mere- 
ly a policy in principle; it didn’t 
amount to much more~than lip 
service. 

This time things are different. 
The CIO-CCL hopes, of course, to 
win, But much more significance 
is being read into the current all- 
outecampaign than this. The CIO- 
CCL half of the Canadian labor 
movement hopes that this election 
campaign will usher in a new era 
in Canadian politics—an era of 
political action by labor unions. 

How about the AFL-TLC? Of- 
ficially, they’re sticking to their 
traditional policy of no-politics. 
This was the policy handed down 
by AFL Founder Samuel Gom- 
pers: reward your friends; punish 
your enemies. 

In Toronto, this philosophy has 
found expression in the AFL’s en- 
dorsing candidates who are trade 
unionists. This automatically 
rules ‘out nearly all but CCF-ers. 
But at best this is merely a stamp 
of approval. 

However, unoffically, many 
AFL men and some local unions 
are actively supporting the CCF. 
Only a few weeks ago the To- 
ronto District Trades and Labor 
Council (AFL-TLC) took a crack 
at both Progressive Conservative 
and Liberal parties. Normally 
this is unusual; at election time, 
it is significant. 

But the CIOsCCF political mar- 
riage isn’t all a bed of roses. Re- 
lations between the pro-CCF 
union elements and the Commun- 
ists are as thorny as ever, maybe 
more so since the recent about- 
face of the Communist party line 
to support the CCF. 

Coming almost simultaneous!y 
with the CIO-CCL’s decision to 
get into the Ontario election with 
both feet, the new Commie:stra- 
tegy widened the breach between 
the two elements. 

The Toronto Labor Council, for 
example, ruled that no Commun- 
ist nor a Communist supporter 
could act on any union political 


J. H. McQUAIG & CO. 
Industrial Psychologists — 
Selection of executives ond salesmen—Testing of personnel for Industry. 
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R. H. Nichols Lid. to Engineer and Manufacture 


Supervisory Controls in Canada 


MR. R. H. NICHOLS 


MR, PERRY PETERSON 


Announcement is made jointly by Mr. R. H. Nichols, President of R. H. Nichols 
Limited, Toronto, and Mr. Perry Peterson, President of Control! Corporation,, Minne- 
epolis, Minnesota, of an arrangement whereby equipment formerly manufactured 
by Control Corporation is now being engineered, manufactured and sold in Canada 


by 8. H. Nichols Limited. 


The Nichols orgénization is well known in the Canadian electrical field os suppliers 
of electrical, electronic and mechanical instruments and industrial equipment. The 
recent construction of o new office and plont ot 2781 Dufferin Street, Toronto, pro- 
vides adequote facilities for the engineering and manufacture of supervisory controls, 
felemetering apparatus and aviomatic process controls for Canadian power ond 


industrio! applications. 


action committee. 
quite a Red howl. It blocked a 
hole through which they might 
have infiltrated into the CCF. 
Since then the Communists 
have pretty much gone their own 
way, The Post is told, concentrat- 
ing on re-electing Labor Progres- 
sive party bosses J. B, Salsberg 
and A. A. MacLeod in Toronto. 
These are the only two Commun- 
ists running in the province. 
Elsewhere, Communists are 
leaving the,field open to the CCF. 
In returh, they figured the CCF 
shouldn’t run anyone against 
Salsberg and MacLeod. In line 
with their policy of “no truck or 
trade with the Communists” the 
CCF refused to play that kird of 
game and have candidates run- 
ning. 
What’s the thinking behind this 
new concept of political action by 
labor? Here’s what a leading CIO 
unionist said: “We’re tired of 
going to Oftawa cap in hard ask- 
ing for a handout. We didn’t get 
one. We've come to the conclu- 
sion that the only way to achieve 
our social and economic goal is 
to take political action. In Britain 
they do it through the Labor Par- 
ty; also in Australia and New 
Zealand, Here we're going to try 
it through the CCF.” 


Rap Criticism 
By Britain 


(Continued from page 1) 
expected that there will be con- 
siderable alarm and speculation 
as to the immediate and long-run 
position of the two countries. 
Some of these will quite probably 
be “inspired.” . But they are ex- 
pected to fall on pretty deaf ears, 
so far as official Ottawa is con- 
cerned. For the present at least, 
there is a strong disposition here 
to “lie low” and have the next 
advances come from Britain. 


That . raised | 0 


Here’s Trade Fair Report 


The Finaneial Post presents in 
this issue a special 36-page pre- 
view of Canada’s first Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, opening in To-, 
ronto this week. In so doing, it 
performs a service both at home 
and abroad. 

For the thousands of visiting 
buyers and sellers from ‘other 
countries, this Post Report pro- 
vides a guide to the Fair, tells 
about business in Canada and 
about Canada’s place in world 
trade. 


For Canadians, this report de- 
scribes the Fair,, tells about the 
exhibitors and what they have to 
sell, appraises the significance of 
the fair to this country. 


Special articles by The Post’s 
skilled staff’ of business writers 
make this report interesting and 
useful today, and worth keeping 
as a source of business informa- 
tion for the future. 

The three sections of the Trade 
Fair issue are indexed separately 
from the regular sections of The 
Financial Post, and page numbers 
carry the prefix “TF.” Following 
is a table of the issue’s principal 
contents: 


REPORTS ON CANADA 
Agriculture 
DRED is svc vecocsceseeees Coccccccccde TF 9 
Factory Expansion ..eseseeses eeveee 
Fisheries 
Furs 
Hydro ees 
Merchant Shipping .....+e.6 
Mining <.ccccccccsccvccseveces ereeee | 


Newsprint 
COR CCC eee eters TF 34 


Restrictions on 


29| Medical and Hospital 
5| Paper, Printing, Office Equipment . 
5} Plastics TF 


GENERAL 


Canadian.Exporters’ Association ... 

Can. Import. & Traders’ Assoc. .... 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Assoc. ... 

Export Credits Insurance 

International Chamber 

Trade Representatives of 51 Nations 
in Canada 


Argentina .. 
Australia ... 
Belgium .... 
Belg. Congo 
Brazil 

Cairo ....s. 
Capetown .. 
Chile 

China .... 
Coiumbia ... 
Cc 


Netherlands . 
Newf'ndland, 
Nor. Ireland 
Oslo 

Peru . 
Rome 
Singapore .. 
So. Africa .. 
Sweden .... 
Trinidad .... 
Venezuela . 


Guatemala .. 
Hong Kong . 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Glasgow .... TF 23 London 
Liverpool ... TF 26 


UNITED STATES 


Los Angeles. TF 21 Washington . 
New York .. TF 22 


EXHIBITS 


Automotive Equipment, etc. ...+0.. 
Building Materials .........+ee8 eves 
Chemicals, Radium ........seceesss 
Drugs and Drug Sundries ..+«-. 
Electrical Supplies 

Farm Implements 

Food Products 
Hardware 
Household Appliances ...+5......+: 
Household Furnishings ...... TF 6, 


Machinery, Plant Equipment 
Marine and Aviation Equipment ... 
Supplies 


Rail\and Tramways Equipment .... 
Smokers’ Accessories 

Sports and Toys 

Textile Apparel: and Accessories ... 


Tin Relaxed 


Wider Domestic Market Seen 


Recent removal of controls on 
price and use of tin and tin alloys 
and restrictions on. use of metal 
containers has resulted from an 
improving world supply situation, 
Biggest production gain is in the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya 
where better political situations 
and delivery of essential dredges 
destroyed by Japan and insurrec- 
tionists are steadily increasing 
production. 

Canada is currently consuming 
tin at around 5,000 tons a year— 
almost double prewar. This, de- 
spite the fact that war scarcity 
brought about sharp reduction in 
amount of tin used in metal con- 
tainers—biggest individual mar- 


Full Controls 
On Imports 


(Continued from page 1) 

tion jobs and certain areas where 
Canadian stone of a suitable type 
is not readily available. In some 
cases, jobs are already under con- 
struction using U. S. stone and 
efforts will be made to reach a 
satisfactory solution. The fact 
that almost six months has now 
elapsed without any barriers to 
import of U. S. building stone 
means that most of these “hard- 
ship” cases are now’ well looked 
after. 

Total dollar value of building 
stone under the items now put on 
the banned list was only aout 
$500,000 in 1947, : 


Uniform Measurement Tables 
To Ease Airmen’s Headaches 


MONTREAL (Staff)—The In- 
térnational Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation has taken a big step to- 
ward universal uniformity in 
units of measurement in flying. 

During the war, particularly 
during training, the confusing 
variety of measurements was one 
of the biggest headaches air 
crews had to contend with. 

Distance could be either in 
miles, nautical miles, metres or 
kilometres; speed in mph or 
knots; temperature in Farenheit 
or centrigrade. 

And air crews had to know 
how to convert from one to the 
other. Beginning next Jan. 1, 
there’s going to be less and less 
of this sort of thing urtil by 
1960, all 48 member nations of the 
ICAO will be using the same 
units, 

By 1951 under its “Teble of 
Units” plan, the ICAO hcpes to 
have the number of measure- 
ment tables cut to two; at the 
end of the tenth,year, to one. 
Here is the proposed 


yardstick: 


Distances—nautical miles and 
tenths. 


Altitudes, elevations, short dis- 
tances—metres: 


Horizontal speed—knots. 


Say Freight Rate 


Forcing Revision 


Gas, Oil Prices 


Wholesale price adjustments on 
gasoline ranging from 1/10 of a 
cent té one cent a gallon and on 
fuel oil from a decrease of 4/5 of 
a cent to an @ncrease of 95/100. of 
a cent were announced this week 
by -Imperial Oil Ltd. British 
American Oil and Shell Oil offi- 
cials indicated their companies 
plan corresponding price adjust- 
ments, 


The price adjustments are to 
compensate for increased rail 
freight rates, which went into 
effect April 8, it was said. There 
will be no price change in main 
refining areas, and adjustments 
will generally reflect increases 
in transportation costs beyond 
these points. There will. be no 
change in Toronto. 


Vertical speed—metres per sec- 
ond, 

Wind direction and speed— 
degrees and knots. 
Cloud height—metres. 
Visibility metres (or 
metres). 

Altimeter setting—millibars. 
Temperature—centigrade. 
Weight—kilograms. 

Time—24 houts, the day be- 
ginning Greenwich Mean Time. 


kilo- 


ee ama 


Canada Leads - 
U.S. Building 


(Continued from page 1) 
the time required for shipbuild- 
ing. 
Production figures during the 
last two quarters show: 
Mar. 31 


e 1948 
Gt. Britain & Ireland 2,138,035 
293,675 


single | ; 


mar 
United 
Spain 
Belgium 
Norway 


British Dominions ... 56,332 


Look For it Here 
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Market C’ment. 
Mining. . . . 22, 23 
Others Say... 
Post Scripts... 
Prov. Roundup. 
Quotations .. . 
Western Oils. . 
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Adelphi 
Advertising... 
Banking . ee 
Editorials .... 
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Aluminum of C. 8 Gatineau Pr. 15, 
Algoma Central 24 Howard Smith . 
Andian National 15 Levy Bros... . 
Asbestos Corp. . 10 Lumber. Mutual 
Burrard Dry D. 14 Montreal Refrig. 
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United Asbestos 
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Cub Aircraft . . 
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Dom. Foundries 
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Dupuis Freres 7, 16 
Fernie Brewing 14 


ket. Thinner tin coatings, use of 
new enamels and wider use of 
lead alloys have cut the amount of 
tin and tin alloys per container 
sharply. This saving, however, 
has been more than offset by 
over-all increase in container 
output—mainly for food items. 

From now on, importers and 
manufacturers are free to do what 
they like—outside of export— 
with their tin. To export, permits 
must be obtained from Ottawa. 
Countries and major tin users are 
still under allocation, however, al- 
though the quota is being pro- 
gressively increased as world sup- 
ply situation improves. Price, 
around $1 a lb., is about double 
prewar. 


Alean Plant 
On B. C. Coast? 


(Continued from page 1) 


son why Alcan may again follow 
the aluminum trail to West Coast 
power. If it does, it will have 
aluminum neighbors in northwest 
United States. In Washington, 
Kaiser operates plants at Tacoma 
and Spokane, Reynolds Metals 
one at Longview, and Aluminum 
Co. of America one at Vancouver, 
Wash,.- Reynolds also owns an- 
other plant at Troutdale, Ore. 


Urge U. S. Boost Output 


On the question of foreseeable 
demand, most of the experts seem 
to feel that there is not nearly 
enough aluminum capacity. R. S. 
Reynolds, president of Reynolds 
Metals Co., has uiged the VU. S. 
Government to add one million 
tons to present U. S. aluminum 
capacity to take care of defense 
needs. At a recent meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engincers 


in Detroit, it was stated that pres- | 
ent capacity of the aluminum in- | 
dustry could not handle any great | 
portion of potential req-irements | 
In 


of the automobile industry. 
additign, it is stated that United 
States has virtually no aluminum 
stockpile. 

Besides the big 
must also supply its fabricating 
plants at home, United Kingdom, 
Mexico, Brazil and in other coun- 
tries of Aluminium Ltd.'s far 
flung empire. 

Aluminum recently has done 
far better than anyone expected. 
New uses, together with a short- 
age of othcr metals, have pro- 
vided the needed push. In Can- 
ada, for example, aluminum 
sheeting got its chance on the 
Laurentien Hotel here when ma- 
sonry was hard to get. The first 
all-aluminum highway bridge, 
weighing 400,000 Jb. is going 
across the Saguenay at Arvida. 
A. V. Roe is using aluminum in 
its “Chinook” jet engine. To- 
ronto’s Transportation Commis- 
sion is using aluminum trolley 
poles and Canadian Car & Foun- 


2| dry uses substantial quantities 


of aluminumm jn its Brill buses. 
PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Domestic produce was generally 


lower, as supplies became more | 


plentiful. 


Cabbage from U. S. was up 50c 
per 50-lb bag to $2.75-$3 on the | 


Toronto market. 


Chilean Spanish Onions were | 


firm at $4.50-$4.75. 
Domestic vegetables: 
was about the same: $3.25-$3.50 


a bushel. Last week prices drop- | 


ped 50c. 
Lettuce: Leamington Head, was 


. still bringing $3.50-$4 a bushel. 


Textiles: U. S. cotton prices are 
wobbling, reports New York 
Journal of Commerce. Domestic 
and foreign demand is sagging 
badly. Mills are cutting produc- 
tion. Shifts are being reduced 
from three to two. Price hovering 
around 40c lb., four times prewar 


Bese 
price. . 


potential | 
market in United States, Alcan | 


It’s Your Money 


BY BRUCE MACKINNON 
Maclean-Hunter Editorial Research 


The budget has been labeled 
an attack on inflation because, 
throug’ surpluses, it should 
bring a reduction in debt and in 
the potential volume of money 
in Canada. 

Sober appraisal shows that 
the budget may not have thjs 
effect at all. 

Estimated surplus is to be 
$489 millions. But the -balance 
of refundable taxes is to be re- 
paid this year, totalling $230 
millions. So the net removal of 
money from the hands of the 
public will be around $259 mil- 
lions, 

But Mr. Abbott referred to 
two other possibilities; further 
aid to Europe and defense 
spending. Either of these and 
almost certainly the two to- 
gether, could wipe out the re- 
maining “surplus.” 

Add to this the government’s 
décision to continue the cheap 
money policy (low interest 
rates), and what do you think 
the effect of the program will 
be on the value of your money? 
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Provinces Seek 


? Liquor Ad‘Code : 


(Continued from page 1) 
product advertising (naming 
and/or extrolling brands) pro- 
hibited. 

When this order was rescinded 
March 31, 1947, control was hand- 
ed back to the provinces. Four 
provinces (Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and New Brunswick) 
continued the wartime line; two 
provinces (Quebec and British 
Columbia) allow product adver- 
tising of a sort; three provinces 


MR. D. H. JUPP 


‘liquor advertising. Prince Ed- 
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"March Sunshine, Laurentians”’ Harold Beamont, R.C.4. 
Framed Size 31” x 37”. Price $400. 


DO YOU OWN A GOOD PAINTING? 


Many collectors of fine paintings have found that art collecting 
not only enriches life but is also a sound gilt-edged investment. 
You will enjoy a visit to the Laing Galleries where you will 
always find a large and interesting collection of ge by 
famous Canadian, British and European Artists. Pictures’ sent 
practically anywhere. Prompt refund if mot entirely satisfied. 
Come in at the first opportunity, or write us about 
your requirements, 


LAING GALLERIES (pe 


“Pictures for Lasting Pleasure” 
60 BLOOR ST. EAST, TORONTO 5, ONT. 
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(Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and;look at its liquor advertising 
Prince Edward Island) outlaw all | these days. While the Capper bill, 
which would have virtually 
ward Island at the moment!banned liquor advertising, made 
allows sale of liquor by doctor’s | sluggish progress through the U.S." 
prescription only, and hence is/ legislative machine, two other 
playing largely an observer role | bills are now before the Senate 
in the current discussions; al- | Inter-State Commerce Committee. 
though a plebiscite is to be held|They would simply have the 
next month (June 28) on the/jeffect of “toning down” U. S. 
question of legalizing liquor sales |liquor advertising; copy res- 
under government control. trictions would be enforced by 
United States is also taking a/the Federal Trade Commission. 


; 
MR. A. ALBAN MR. E. R. GRAHAM 


Mr. L. J-B. Forbes, General Manager and Vice President of Pilkington Brothers (Canada) Limited, announces that the fol- 
lowing have been appointed as Directors of jhe Company; Mr. D. H. Jupp—General Sales Manager, Mr. A. Alban— 
Toronto Branch Manager and Supervisor of the Ontario Branches, Mr. E. R. Graham, B. Com., C. A.—Chief Accountant 


and Secretary of the Company. 





Spinach | 


| 


Back Again In Canada! 


Famous English 


$15. 


“Lincoln Bennett” Hats 


It's the first arrival in years of these fine English fur felt hats by famous 
“Lincoln Bennett” . . 
with Canadian men! The workmanship is of typical English quality . . 


. handsome, distinctive hats that are headed for success 
. careful, 


exacting! Choose from featherweight, zephyr or standard-weight models 


raw-edge, bound-brim or homburg styles. 


colors 
Each $15. 


Available in the season's popular 


- medium or light grey, dark or medium brown. Sizes 6% to 7‘. 


The Store for Men — Street Floor 


TORONTO 





Enquires strictly 
confidential 


f 
BANKERS BOND 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
Business Established 1912 


304 Bay Street, Terente 
Telephone AD. 6267 


LOW PRICED 
SHARES 


or 
Group Secunities, Inc; 
iacorporoted 1933 


63 Wall Street 
New York 5,N. Y. 


GOING BUSINESS 


Control or outright owner- 
ship of manufacturing, retail 
or wholésale company con- 
sidered. No fines. Will 
consider keeping present 
management if you want to 
take a capital gain but con- 
tinue in business. Up to 
$500,000 equity considered, 


- Reply Box 272, 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOLS 
LTD. advises that at present it is 


INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 


Seven Stock Groups Show 
Better Than Average Rise 


since the middle of March (27.5%) || | 


Canadian and U.S. stock mar- 


kets were hesitating again this|is 


week after one of the sharpest 
tises on record. Investment opin- 
ion was divided on their immed- 
iate future: some analysts felt 
that the current action repregent- 
ed a technical reaction in a bull 
market; others still seemed scep- 
tical about whether it is a bull 
market. 


Currently, Canadian common 
stock prices are’ 20.5% higher 
than about the middle of March, 
Last week, 140 stocks recorded 
new highs. A considerable varia- 
tion is shown in the price changes 
as between the different groups of 
stocks and the action of the in- 
dividual stocks. 

Buying has been quite selective, 
with investors watching the mar- 
ket closely for switching oppor- 
tunities in the market action of 


.|the various stock groups and in- 


dividual stocks. dn addition, there 
is said to be a considerable. in- 
crease in the New York interest 
in Canadian stocks, 


Some indication of the profit 
opportunity possible with the 
proper selection is indicated in 
the following table which com- 
pares the recent level of Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ indices for 
the various stock groups over the 
past two months. 

D.B.S. PRICE INDICES 
Group Mar.-18 May 20 a 


Mach. & equip. 184.1 234.8 
Pulp & paper .. 235.4 279.6 
Milling -» 105.8 116.2 
Oils .. 


; 64.0 79.4 
Textiles, etc. ... 179.6 219.5 
Food, etc. ...... 108.5 115.2 
Beverages 277.7 346.3 
Build. materials. 120.3 146.1 
, 105.6 
133.7 
227.6 
105.5 
113.8 
130.1 


Seven stock groups have risen 
more in the last two months than 
the 20.5% average rise for all 
stocks composing the DBS index. 
These groups are the machinery 
and equipment, oils, textiles, bev- 
erages, building materials, indus- 
trial mines and transportation 
stocks. 

Five stock groups have a poorer 
record than the average: pulp and 
paper, milling, food, telephone 


and telegraph, and bank stocks. 


until the June meeting Secretary- 
Treasurer George F. Abbott states. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
SUB-DIVISION 

tely 60 acres of 

aan ideally situated 

-in a rapidly expanding crea 

of suburben Toronto. Front- 

age on two main streets. 

Suitable for residential or 

industrial use. Attractively 
priced for quick turnover. 


"NEW BUILDING 
Sale or Rent 


Exclusive Agents 
347 BAY ST. TORONTO 
_AD . 3282, 


The best percentage perform- 
ance was shown by the transpor- 
Yation stocks whose index is up 
63.5% in the two months. This 
reflects the action of CPR com- 
mon, which has risén: from $13 
to $21% a share in the period. 
New York buying is said to have 
been a large factor in the rise. 

Second best percentage rise 


shown by the and 
equipment stocks, one of the 
weakest groups earlier this year. 

Smallest rise is shown by the 
bank stocks, whose index rose 
only 0.9% in the two months. 
This group has held up better 
than average and over the past 
six months has shown only 
small fluctuation. 


Second smallest percentage rise 
of all the groups is shown by the 
telephone and telegraph stocks, 
whose index is up only 1.9% 
since the middle of March. This 
index is dominated by the action 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada common whose stock has only 
moved from $161 to about $164%. 

The company’s application for 
increased capitalization which is 
under fire in Parliament, indi- 
cates more stock will be issued 
investors feel and so Bell’s stock 
has not shown much strength. 

Variations. in the action of the 
indices only indicate a group of 
stocks to investigate. An investor's 
real opportunity for profits lies 
in his selection of the individual 
stocks. Investors are watching 
earnings ratios and yields closely, 
brokers state. If the international 
situation becomes more settled, 


these factors are expected to play |, 


a more important part in stocks’ 
action. Stocks generally are still 
cheap on the basis of last year’s 
earnings, analysts feel. 


Annual Reports 

‘Some companies have adopted 
the practice of sending sharehold- 
ers a report on their annual meet- 
ing after it has taken place. This 
is a helpful practice and worthy 
of consideration by other com- 
panies. 

s * s 

Westminster Paper Co.’s 25th 
annual report is well illustrated 
with charts and pictures of its 
operations and remarks cover 
most phases of operations. Of 
each sales dollar, 70c went for 
raw materials, supplies and serv- 
ices purchased; 15c for wages and 
salaries; 4%c was put back into 
the businéss to take care of new 
plant and equipment. 

78.70% of its total outstanding 
100,000 shares were held by 586 

in B.C., 

20.41% of its shares held’ by 36 
shareholders in the United States 
and the balance by 11 sharehold- 
ers in other Canadian provinces 
or the British Dominions. 


Burrard Dry Dock Co., 1947 an- 
nual report is attractive in appear- 
ance. One improvement might be 
to include a list of the names of 
the subsidiary companies includ- 
ed ‘in the consolidated accounts. 


gio 


BUSINESS 
PROPERTIES 


For prompt action 
(selling or leasing) 
list your industrial and 
commercial properties 
with us. 


Chambers & Meredith Ltd. 


24 King St. W., TORONTO 
Elgin 0216 
Member Toronto Real Estate Board 


FARMS - FARMS - FARMS 
C.R. PURCELL CO. 


REALTORS TORONTO 


You live just once — enjoy 
life in the country, 


$32,000 


Really special—Architect buile 8 years, 

New mags style, aeenees sure 

roundings. wih ai on spacious = 

tn posen w ning win ass 
& sanetiod «arose 85 & 


Fors parlor als also ee sigareers 


terrace, 5 - cachard and Seendigwre 


passing. Particu- 


Main 
lars by lasheee. 
WA, 2611 — 169 YONGE ST. 
“We Sell the Earth” 


“INDUSTRY”. 


Follow the trend to “Etobicoke”—Industrial sites from 
3 to 20 acres with or without rail siding facilities. Large 
frontages along the Queen Elizabeth Highway. For 
further information on this area call ; 


J. A. WILLOUGHBY & SONS 
Realtors 


156 Yonge St. — Mr. A. G. Sanagan 


AD. 0604 


CHESTER, N.S. PROPERTY FOR SALE 


We offer for sale, the fine residence of the late 
Peter R. Jack, in Chester, Nova Scotia, known as 


“Haddon Hill”. 


For price and further particulars apply to 


THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST COMPANY 
436 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. 


W. HL. Bosley & Co. 


Toronto's Leading 
Real Estate 
Brokers 


28 ADELAIDE WEST} 
WA. 1031 


REDUCED PRICE 
FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
$58,500 


Nearly 12,000 square feet factory space on 
1 floor with 3 acres of land, railway sid- 


ing? facilities. 

Frontage on Dundas Street, Islington; office 
space 2,500 square feet ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Additional 7 acres of land avoilable for 


$22,000. Complete details in our office. 
Ask for Mr. Riddell. 


Telephone ly. 7593 
A. E. LePAGE 
Realtor 


320 Bey Street, Ad. 5661. 


MURMAC LAKE ATHABASKA 
MINES is preparing to develop bo 
its lead-silver property adjoinin 
Noranda’s claims in the Keno 
Hill district of Yukon Territories 
and its uranium showing at Lake 
Athabaska, ‘Alta. 


OROFINO MINES has encoun- 
tered high-grade gold occurrences 
in quartz in shaft sinking program 
at depth of 42 ft., ‘offiicals state. 
Visible gold was found throughout 
the mineralization. . 


MONARCH. ENITTING CO. has 
purchased. an additional 10 414% 
preference shares for cancellation, 
a number outstanding to 


EVAN W. HAYTER, 


advertising manager of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising and 
Sales Club of Toronto. 


This would be informative for 
shareholders. 
= - > 
Sees Massey-Harris Common 

As Interesting Investment 

Common shares of Massey- 
Harris Co. appear attractively 
priced and have interesting possi- 
bilities of capital appreciation, 
Bongard & Co. states in a broch- 
ure entitled “Outlook For Com- 
mon Shares of Massey-Harris Co.” 

Some of the reasons given are: 

(1) Earnings, which have shown 
substantial improvement in re- 
cent years are being maintained 
and it is anticipated that profits 
for the year ending Nov. 30, 1948, 
will be in excess of the preceding 
year—the best in the company’s 
history. (Earnings: were $3.20. a 
share.in the last fiscal year.) 

(2) Common shares, which show 
a conservative book value of 
about $15.50 a share (including 
approximately $7 per share work- 
ing capital) probably have a 
“real” asset value of around $46 
a share based on the insured value 
of the company’s property. 

(3) Working capital exceeds the 
amount of funded debt and the 
redemption value of preferred 
shares: outstanding ‘by more than 
$8 millions. 

(4) Production of farm imple- 
ments and parts this year, both 
in dollar value and the number 
of units, is expected to be the 
highest in the company’s history. 

(5) With the improved relative 
position of Massey-Harris Co. in 
the farm machinery industry in 
recent years (the company’s total 
world sales in 1947 were approx- 
imately 6.6% of the total U.S. 
implement sales compared with 
4.2% in 1937), there is every rea- 
son to believe that the next de- 
cade should also prove a period of 
growth and development. 

(6) Common shares have a 
broad and active market. 

Massey-Harris common is cur- 
tently selling around $20 a share 
to yield 5% on the basis of $1 
annual dividend rate. At this 
price, it is selling just under 6.3 
times last year’s earnings of $3.20 
a share. 

~ * * 
Dofasco’s Earnings 
Down For March 

Earnings of Dominion Foundries 
& Steel Ltd., Hamilton, showed “a 
serious decrease” in March, due 
almost entirely to increased rejec- 
tions and scrap throughout the 
whole plant, Vice-President and 
Works Manager F. H. Sherman 
told employees in a recent letter 
reproduced in the current issue of 
Dofasco Illustrated News. The 
first two months of 1948 were sat- 
isfactory, he said, 

The letter appeals to employees 
to do whatever they can to pre- 
vent rejections and waste and so 
keep down costs. 

Dofasco authorized a general 
‘wage increase on April 1 plus 
three more paid holidays, which 
adds more than $800,000 a year to 
its payroll. This is quoted as an 
additional reason for pulling costs 
down, employees participate in 
a profit-sharing fund. 

Dofasco common is currently 
selling around $27 a share as 
against their high of $28 a share 
and a low of $22 a share for 1948. 
At this price it yields about 5.19% 
on the basis of its current annual 
dividend rate of $1.40 a share. 


Costs and Timing 
Of City, Projects 
Need Close Study 


“Moderately higher municipal | cp, R. 


taxes seem in order, but greater 
equity first should be obtained in 
property assessment; 

“It is dangerous to adopt city 
planning recommendations on a 
piecemeal basis and before full 
costs are known; 

“Annual elections are a hind- 
rance to longer-term civic plan- 
ning and offer an excuse for 
repudiation of the work of pre- 
vious councils.” 

So ove Director Eric Hardy, of 
Citizens’ Research Institute and 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Toronto, in annual reports of the 
two bodies. 

The real property tax is yield- 
ing less revenue in relation to 
current income than in the 1930's. 
“Though tax inflation correspond- 
ing to price inflation on homes 
would bring severe hardship, a 
moderate increase seems in order 
provided greater equity is first 
obtained in assessment.” 


HOTEL FOR SALE 


MONCTON - 
One of the finer small hotels in 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
the Maritimes. Telephones in all 


oms, large dining room, and — lobby—newly decorated. 


Can be mortgaged for over 50%. Fo 


or write— 


BEIDGEWATER 


urther information contact 


B. MACKENZIE — 
: NOVA SCOTIA 


Dom. Woollens 


Outlook Bright) 


Dividend U 

Dividend rate of Dominion 
Woollens & Worsteds Ltd. com- 
mon shares has been placed on a 
25c quarterly basis. Last year 
four quarterly payments of 20c 
each were made. 

“With the provision we have 


made for inventory reserve, our |, 


capital improvements largely 
completed and a Satisfactory out- 
look for future earnings in view, 
I personally feel that we can now 
adopt a more generous dividend 
policy,” President Henry Barrett 
told the annual meeting. 


Physical volume of production: 


has been at, or near, capacity and 
there is not in sight at the 
moment any sign of the demand 
for company products falling off, 
and profitable operation for the 
balance of the year appears as- 
sured, Mr. Barrett says. - 

Results for the first quarter 
cannot be compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1947 when 
the company was operating under 
unprofitable ceiling prices. Since 
April 1, 1947 the company has 
Seen able to sell production on a 
“normal mark-up” based on re- 
placement costs. 

Raw material prices were ab- 
normally high at end of 1947, 
have continued to advance and 
are now in excess of four times 
the prewar level. Further -provi- 
sion will have to be made against 
the eventual decline to more reas- 
onable levels, but shareholders 
can rest assured, the president 
said, that forward commitments 
are being sparingly made and 
only in such quantities as to en- 
sure uninterrupted operation: 


The operation of three hostels 
which provide .room and board 
for 350 female employees and 
construction of 25 houses through 
a subsidiary Woodsdale Proper- 
ties’ Ltd., has in a large measure 
contributed to the currént near- 
capacity operations of the com- 
pany. 

Dr, T. H. Hogg, former Chair- 
man of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, was elected to the 
Board to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of G: D. Perry. 
Directors were re-elected and all 
officers were re-appointed. — 


TSE Short: 
Position Up 


The semi-monthly.short posi- 
tion report of the Toronto Stock’ 
Exchange as of May 15 shows the 
aggregate short positions, elimin- 
ating odd lots, on the books of 
member firms at 549,112 shares 
of 145 issues compared with 516,- 
307 of 143 issues on April 30. 

Largest changes in individual 
mining stocks were Queenston 
10,000, down 14,700; Eldona 91,100, 
up 12,400; Osulake 22,000, up 11,- 
300; Manitoba & Eastern 10,000, 
up 10,000; MacDonald 17,600, up 
8,200; God’s Lake 3,800, down 
7,600; Base Metals 12,000, up 6,500; 
Euraka 577,100, down 5,700; Du- 
lama 9,000, up 5,500; and Lake 
Wasa 4,600, up 4,600. 


In the industrials the daréedt 
changes were made by Argus 
1,175, up 1,175; Dominion Steel & 
Coal “B” 1,250, up 1,150; CPR 
1,545, up 900; and Canadian 
Breweries 2,172, down 725. 

During the period under re- 
view price movements as meas- 
uered by the Exchange’s indices 
had the Industrials up 12.50 at 
189.66; Golds down 5.27 at 90.87; 
Base Metals up 1.04 at 101.57 and. 
Western Oils up 4.13 at 45.59. 


Stock: Shares Stock: 
Abitibi 145 Jason 
Algoma Steel 25 Joburke 
Aluminium 50 Kayrand 


Shares 
2,000 


Ang.-Can. O. 2,100 
Anglo Rouyn 500 
Apex Cons. 500 
Area Mines 500 
Argus Corp. 1,175 
Armistice 3,000 
Astoria 500 
Atlas Steel 100 
Base Metals 12,000 
Bear Explor. 500 
Beaulieu 1,000 
Bevcourt 1,000 
Brand & Millen 600 
Braxil. Tract. 200 
B. C. Forest 700 
Brit. Dom. Oil 3,000 
Brown Co, 100 
Buffadison 19,000 
Buffalo Ank, 1,400 
Cal. & Edm. 7,500 
Callinan'F, F, 1,000 
Calmont Oil 500 
Campbeil R. L, 600 
Can. St’mships 300 
Cdn. Brew. 
Cdn. Ind. 
Alco. A 400 
1,545 


Cdn, oe 75 
Cdn. Lumb. 200 
Cent. ee 500 
Chesterville 4,600 
Cochen. Will. 800 
Coniaurum 800 
Cons. Paper 300 
Conwest 
Detta R. L, 
Dickenson 
Discovery 
Diversified 
Dome 100 
Dom. Coal pf. 125 
Dom. Steel & 

c. B e 1,250 
Donalda 12,100 
Dulama 9,000 
East. Malart. 

East Sull. 11,900 

5 
91,100 


Elder 
Eldona 

Eureka Crp. 57,100 
Fam. Players 


Foothills Oil 
jant Y’ke. 


-_ 
i tte OS 


3238 


382323252 


Home Oil 
Howey 
Hudson Bay 
aunt s A 

. Oil 
inh ian Lake 
Int. Nickel 125 
Int. Paper 
Int. Petrol. 2,800 
Int. Uranium 21,000 


1,000 


$ 


Kenville 
Kerr-Addison 
Kirk. Lake 
Labrador 
Laguerre 
L. Dufault 
Lake Wasa 
Lamaque 
Laura Secord' p 
Lingman’*L. 
Little Long L. 4; 500 
Loblaw B 50 
16,000 
Lunward 1,000 
Macassa 4,600 
MacDonald 17,600 
MacL. C’shut 1,900 
MacM. Exp. B_ 100 
Madsen R. L. 100 
Magnet Cons. 6,000 
Malartiec Gold. 700 
Man, & East. 10,000 
Marcus 1,000 
McColl aenhe 700 
McKen. R. 4, 
Mid-Cont. Oil ‘500 
Mining Corp. 
M. & O. Paper 750 
one 


Louvicourt 


Mylamaque 
Negus 
Nicholson 
Normetals 
North Inca 
O’Brien 
Ogama-Rock,. 
Okalta 

Osisko 
Osulake 
Pacific Pete. 
Pamour Porc. 
Pend Oreille 
Pen-Rey 
Pickle Crow 
Preston E. D. 
Que. Labrad. 
Queenston 
Quemont . 
Roxana 
Roybar 
Rupununi - 
St..Law. Corp. 
San Antonio 
Sherr. Gord. 23,900 
Silatico 500 
Silver Miller 2,000 
Simpsons B 100 
Springer Sturg. 700 
Steep Rock 5,400 
Surf Inlet 
Sylvanite 
Thomp.-Lund, 
Twin .- 

Un. ‘Fuel B 

Un, Steel : 

Upper Canada | 
Ventures 4 
Waite’ Amulet 


kk 
Wiltsey 


"2,000 
Winnipeg El. 675 


CUB AIRCRAFT CORP. ° April 
15 and May 15 installments,’ each 
for 7,500 shares at 65c a share under 
agreement with Jules Soltermann, 


have not been exercised and 
ance of option has terminated. 


bai- 


00; Bathurst A 
2,000] Bell Tele. 
500 


0 Dis. Seagrams 
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Throughout the Ages 


Papyrus — Parchment — Paper 


- From the earliest days of civiliza- 


tion the written word 


our history and progress. To-day 
the demand for paper in scores of 


varieties for countless 


ing companies engaged in its pros 
duction working at top capacity. 


Eddy Paper Company Limited 
owns all the Common shares of The 
£. B. Eddy Company which has a 
background of over 50 years experi- 
ence in the manufacture of a wide 
range of paper products. We offer 
as principals: 


has recorded 


uses is keep- 


Eddy Paper Company Limited 
Cumulative Convertible Class “A” Shares (Par Value $20 per Share) 
. Price: At the market about $20.00 per share to yield 5.00% 


Dividend requirements of $1 per share were earned over 2.8 times in 1947. 


Enquiries to any of our branches by mait or telephone receive prompt attention 


\ 


Wood, 


Toronto 
Ottawa 
Regina 


New York 


John Bertram 
Offers 10c 


Although operations at John 
Bertram: & Sons, Dundas, have 
been sharply curtailed. by the 
three-and-a-half-month strike af. 
fecting some 650 company em- 
ployees, and earnings are suffer- 
ing as a result, the company is 
still carrying on its important 
agency business, a company offi- 
cial informs The Financial Post. 

The striking union — Interna- 
tional Association of’ Machinists— 
among other things asked a 25c 
an hour across-the-board wage 
increase. At. early meetings at- 
tended by Grand Lodge officers 
of the union, company represent- 
atives and representatives of the 
Dept. of Labor, a 10c increase was 
offered by company represent- 
atives.. A company official assures 
that this increase. will be given all 
employees and the provisions of 
the former contract will continue 
from the date the employee re- 
turned to’ work until the new con- 
tract has been negotiated an 
signed. It is ‘understood that 
seniority provisions and other 


| features of ‘the former contract 


have been discussed. It is also 
understood that certain other 
benefits granted to the foundry 
union during recent negotiations, 
will also be given the machinists’ 
union. 

New agreements have been 
signed with representgtives of the 
International Molders’ & Foundry 
Workers’ Union and the Pattern 
Makers’ Association of Hamilton 
and vicinity. 

It is estimated that the Dundas 
community has lost some $450,000 
in wages asa result of the strike. 


Short Interest 
In Montreal 


MONTREAL (Staff)—JIn its 
semi-monthly summary of short 
positions of member firms as of 
May 15 the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change shows 13,100 shares held 
short representing 38 issues. On 


600! the Curb Market 131,895 .shares 


involving 35 issues are recorded. 
On MSE shorts on Abitibi com- 
mon increased by 550 shares since 
April. 30, International Paper 
jumped from 1,120 shares to 1,345 
shares and International Petrol- 
eum, from 2,500 shares to 2,675. 
On the Curb market, Bobs Lake 
shorts increased from 30,500 to 
39,500 and Quebec Manganese 
from 28,500 to 36,500. Buffadison 
made-an appearance on the list of 
short positions with 5,000 shares 


soo} being recorded. Macdonald also 


showed an increase from 17,100 
to 21,800. 


Montreal Stock — 
Stock Sto 
Abitibi. com. 

™ 1%% pf. 
Algoma 
Aluminium 
Argus 
Asbestos 


Donnacona 
Dryden ® 
Gen, Bakeries 
Howard Smith 
Hudson Bay 
Imperial Oil 
Intl. Nickel 
Intl, Paper 
Intl. Pete. 
Massey-Harris 
Molson’s Br. 1 
Nat. Steel Car 
Price Bros. 
St. Law. Corp. 
Winnipeg El. 


Brazilian 

B. A. Qil 

Bruck 

Bldg. Products 

Can, Cement 

Candn. Brew. 

Candn. Car 

Can. Ind. Ale. 
Do. B 

Cons. Smelters 


225 
75 
25 
40 

100 


Curb Market 
Shares — 
Alger '. 


2,000 ane Oil 

= Lake 39,500 Lake 
€ Pack. B 125 id ‘Paints A 
Brown — : a 


00| Ce B. Sugar 100 


Can. W. Lumb. 500 
Can,. Vickers 175 
Central Cad. 7,500 
Comm, Alco.. 100 
_ Cons, Homest’d 509 
Cons. Paper 845 
Conwest 400 
East Malartic 100 

ast Sullivan 1,700 

Idona 400 
Fairchild 200 
Prager, - % 


Stock — Shares 


2,500 
1,500 
75 
100 


50 
400 
131,895 

VICTORIAVILLE has sold $310,- 
000 of 2% %-3% 20-year serial bonds 
to asyndicate including Wood, 


Gundy. Corp. and Societe de Place- 
‘ment,: Inc. at. 97.16. Net. average 


Sullivan Cone, 0 


‘“eost"té the ‘municipality is 3.2606%. 


Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
London, Ont. Kitchener 
New Westminster Victoria 
Halifax London, Eng. 


Montreal 
Hamilton 
Edmonton 


Vancouver 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. McCailum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 407 Avenue Building, Seskatoon, Sesk. 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 


CUSTOMS, TRADE & TAX 


CONSULTANT 


‘ 


GORDON E. HOOPER 


Formerly of the Department of National Revenue 
295 METCALFE ST., OTTAWA, ONT. 


Cars for Hire — Drive Yourself 
Our Cars Insured 


Telephone Waverley Lill 
50 new 1948 Cars Available. 


Dominion U-Drive Ltd. 
77 Dundas E. (at Bond) Toronto 


MOSS, LAWSON & CO. 


Members 
The Toronto Stack Exchange e Calgary Stock Exchange 


2I9 BAY ST. + TORONTO! .-_ ELGIN 928! 


fRANK G. LAWSON e WILLIAM J. KERR @ DONALD M. M. ROSS @ R. B. G, CLARKE 


FOR SALE 


Die and Metal Stamping Plant in large city in Southern 
Ontario, as a going concern well organized with the best of 
reputation. Established over 15 years. Price $50,900.00, a 
good investment Owner’s age reason for selling. 


BOX 269, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CITY OF SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


Sealed tenders, marked “Tender for City of Saskatoon 
Debentures” will be received by the undersigned until 12 o’clock 
noon, Mountain Daylight Saving Time, Thursday, June 10th, 
1948, for the purchase of the following City of Saskatoon serial 


debentures, amounting to $416,000.00:— 


" Interest Rate , 


3%% 
3%2% 
3% % 


Amount 


199,000.00 
109,000.00 


108,000.00 
$416,000.00 
————— 


Maturing 
1949 - 1958 
1959 = 1968 
1969 = 1978 


Debentures, in denominations of $1000.00, will be dated 
January Ist, 1948, and will mature on January Ist of €ach year, 
with interest payable on January lst and July 1st. Debentures 
can be registered as to principal only.’ 


The debentures will be payable, both principal and interest, 
in lawful money of Canada at the Bank of Montreal in the Cities 
of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, and Saskatoon at 


7 
- holder’s option. 


Tenders will not be received for any part,-but must specify 
one price of the whole issue. 


Tenderers are required to staté net price for Saskatoon pay- 
ment and delivery of the debentures. 
The City reserves the right to reject any or al] tenders. 


City Hall 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
May 22nd, 1948 


ANDREW LESLIE, 
City Commissioner 





VICKERS 


LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
SIR ARCHIBALD JAMIESON'S SPEECH 


The eighty-first Annual General Meeting of Vickers Limited 
was held on May 14th in London, England. 


Sir Archibald Jamieson, the 
speech said: — 

In 1947, Vickers Limited has been 
faced with many difficulties and you 
might ae t-a seticel ss. a 

y y. But m ry 
of Vickers in 1947 is quite the re- 
verse; it been a year of progress. 
which includes a _ geographical 
spread of activities, and a 
eee Ss Se Te oF oet see 
mercial products. ere is within 
the Vickers group a great reservoir 
of techni ‘strength and adapt- 
ability and it is these qualities 
which have been responsible for the 
progress and results which I am 
able to report. 


It is heartening to feel that there 
this elasticity and flexibility both 
in our own Company, and I believe 
in the British industrial machine 
generally. I realise it is impossible 
ive full rein to this resilient 

in industry in the circum- 


th of which we played 
poured t on ." a 
out our great ac- 
ion of foreign investments, 


percentage of the earn- 
igs of “pr se geen rm from ship- 
and o a 0. 


ve become a debtor instead 


p48 


a 


ag 
mm) 


ie 


quarters, _ ae 2 a 
convey an ccura cture of our 

i nents to the Dominions and 
other friends overseas. 

Now for our own affairs; we are 
well into our stride in our general 
post-war e, and each one of 
our i and Associated Com- 
panies has made its contribution to- 
wards the successful ts. I con- 


isation of our Plants 
tions and com- 

has a peeponed 

year; the modernisation 
at Newcastle is 


of 
well advanced, and at Barrow the/ Limited 
new 


rt| UP ro 


t| axles and stainless stee 


Chairman, in the course of his 


and for which substantial Govern- 
ment orders have been received. 
The contract for the building of two 
Viscount prototypes remains with 
us, and it is hoped to fly the first 
of these very shortly. 

During 1947 Supermarine have 
continued a steady output of Sea- 
fire 47, and Spitfire 24 aircraft for 
the Government. Our single-jet 
fighter, the “Attacker,” the stan- 
dard model, re full military 
equipment, raised e World re- 
cord for the 100 kilometre inter- 
national closed circuit by 22 m.p.h. 
There are good prospects that an 
order for a number of “Attackers” 
will shortly be received from_the 
Ministry of Supply. The “Attacker” 
has also been demonstrated in many 
foreign countries, and, in a number 
of cases. this has resulted in re- 
quests for quotations. 


Other Subsidiary and Associated 
‘Companies 
Production is being extended in 
directions which it is anticipate 
will lead to expansion of the busi- 
ness of English Steel Corporation 
and its Subsidiaries in specialised 
steel arouse, such as large back- 
ls, castings for rolling stock 
and locos, oil well speciali and 
engineers’ tools. Two of the or 
schemes are concerned with e 
manufacture of railway tyres and 
sheets. 
Taylor Brothers have been very 
fully employed in producing re- 
cord quanti of railway wheels, 
tyres and axles; Darlington Forge 
has been occupied to capacity on 
marine castings and for, — irth- 
Vickers Stainless Stee also 
had a busy year and improved on 
its previous record of production, 
maintaining its 
= producer o 
reat Britain. 
The Metropolitan-Cammell Car- 
riage and Wagon Company has had 
a satisfactory year. Though the 
Company has continued to 
important contributions to the sup- 
Ry of coal wagons for this coun- 


osition as the lar- 
stainless steel in 


and third ¢ coaches for the 
Home Railways, large numbers of 
railway vehicles for Argentina, 
Brazil, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Egypt and Crown Colonies are 
planned for production this year, 
and it is hoped that the necessa 
improvement in supplies w 
materialise. 

The Ship-repairing and Dry Dock 
capacity of Palmers Hebburn Com- 
pany Limited has been kept fully 
occupied on reconversion: of ships 
in addition to routine work, and 

ookings ahead will keep the capa- 
city well cocupied. The Construc- 
tional Steel Department. now has 
the full use of its reconstructed pre- 
mises and facilities. 

Cooke, Troughton &~ Simms 
specialises in the develop- 
ment and construction of advanced 
Mathematical Instruments for 


t goodesy and Optical Instruments 


current ship- 


wuliins won tm dN 
work a w and New- 
castle remains h both 


chinery and Ts required for 
the vessels building at Barrow and 
Newcastle. 


Barrow Works 


In addition to the Marine Engines 
referred to above, we have in: hand 
at Barrow a very large order book 
for Cement Plants for delivery to 
many countries. We have also an 
are paeeee for the manu- 
facture mechanical portions of 
Winders for Gold Mines in South 


the manufacture 
ious types of Diesel Engines for 
Auxiliary and Traction purposes. 
Elswick and Scotewood Works 


A number of Clearing Presses 
were deliveredseduring 1947 and a 
substantial volume of orders re- 
mains in hand. We also have a large 
volume. of contracts for Printing 
Presses of the ee of the 

Mann design, ve made 

ts for the manufacture 

types of Printing Presses 

table work 

da Scotswood. 

In addition, we have going through 

the Shops a great variety of general 
engineering products. 

Southern Works 


We have received at both Cray- 
ford and Dartford large contracts 
from Powers Accounting Machines 
Ltd., and the demand for. our Box- 

Machinery and Metal Of- 
fice nt continues to 
large; We have achieved a _ record 
a in each of these productions 

our order book remains heavy. 
The acquisition of Keenok and Wors- 
sam, 


ialise respectively in 


ey 


ery, has. brought a 
substantial volume of work to our 
Southern Works, and production is 
proceeding smoothly. 
Aircraft Section 
i t twelve months 
ing have continued, 


ao or two pro- 
duction at Weyb e will be con- 


centrated on the Valetta, the sister 
aircraft for Transport Command, 


HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS 
states that a blanket 10% wage in- 
crease has been granted 1,200 
workers employed by Howard 


or industrial and biological re- 
search. The Works through = its 
world-wide sales organisation is 
steadily increasing its overseas busi- 
ness, Orders for civil instruments 
from overseas during 1947 amounted 
to 70 per cent. of the whole. 

Ioco Limited had a_ successful 
year and continues to nee a 
good demand for its products both 
at home and abroad and an increase 
in turnover was again achieved. 
The development of Silicone treated 
Tre fabrics is proving a useful ad- 

ition t6 the range of electrical in- 
sulating materials in special cases 
where high temperature resistance 
is an advantage. 

Robert Boby Limited has had a 
satisfactory year and .continual re- 
search and review of the industries 
they supply is resulting in a steady 
improvement in their.products and 
a wider application of these for 
malting, se cleaning, ae. well as 
conveying equipmen obys have 
work in aeed for the African 
Groundnut Scheme and also for 
film production. 

The products of G. J. Worssam & 
Son Limited are complementary to 
those of Robert Boby Limited in 
Brewery Equipment. 
tion of these two com 
ready proved mutually beneficial 
in many aspects of their develop- 
ment and progress. We regard the 
future with optimism and are tak- 
ing further energetic action to in- 
crease as rapidly as possible our 
export trade, this driv 
showing success. 


On ist August, 1947, we acquired 
the whole of the share cont 1 of 
George Mann & Co. (1932) Ltd., 
Litho hic Printing Machinery 
Manufacturers of and 
don. This Company pppeiaiions 
the manufacture of thogra 
Printing Machines and our 
wick and Scotswood Works, is now 


ted' 


e already| A 


MANAGED INVESTMENT 


MacNab Account Up $1033 
As Market Surges Forward 


In the most substantial market rise since spring of 1946, the 
MacNab account increased by. $1,033.75 dlthough only 40% of the 
account is invested in common: stocks; Biggest gains were in Int. 
Paper, CPR, Industrial Acceptance and McColl-Frontenac. Present 
policy is to gradually accumulate more “income” and “capital gain” 


stocks, says MacNab’s:manager. 


MacNab’s Manager Says 

In the month Setween April 15 
and May 15, the Toronto indus- 
trial stock averages gained 19.95 
points, from 169.71 to 189.66, a 
percentage gain of 11.5; the golds 
declined a fraction of a point 
from 91.20 to 90.87; the base 
metals gained 9.53 points from 
92.09 to 101.57 (10.3%) and the 
western oils showed a gain of 
6.19 points from 39.40 to 45.59 
(16%), 

This was the most; substantial 
rise in the market averages since 
the spring of 1946. One can find 
many reasons for the rise, but it 
is now obvious thatyinvestors are 
again entering the market with 
confidence and on a large scale. 

Your account has shown an in- 
crease in value during this period, 
of $1,033.75; approximately 7%. 
As only 40% of your account was 
invested in common stocks during 
this period, this is a reasonably 
satisfactory performance. 


The major portion of the capital 
gain in your account during this 


stands at $16,391.06, a capital 
‘gain of $6,391.06 on the original 
$10,000 invested Dec. 15, 1944, or 
63.9%. Your income at present 
dividend rates has been, increased 
during the past month from $572 
per annum to $639.50 providing 
a yield of 6.39% on your original 
capital, and about 4% at present 
market value, This is a new high 
in both market value.and income 
since the management of your 
account was commenced. 

On May 19, MacNab’s holdings 
of 50 shares of C.P.R. were sold 
at $21% a share. Comment will 
appear later, 

Holdings in various groups have 
been changed as follows: 

May 15, April 15, 
1948 1948 
Bond % Cash 41% 51% 
Preferred Stocks 20% 21% 
Common Stocks 39% 28% 


The MacNab Account 
Now Stands 
Shs Security per. sh. 
Common Stocks 
estinghouse o 


period was obtained from Inter- | 5° 


national Paper, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 


mon stocks. 

My present policy is to grad- 
ually accumulate equities for .in- 
come and possible capital gain 
over the long term. No sales of 
securities were mace during the 
past month. Three stocks were 
added to your account on April 
19, viz. 10 Powell River, 10 Nor- 
anda and 10 British American 
Oil. 

The value of your account now 


June Dividends 


$47.8 Millions: 


Dividends payable in June (as 
declared to May 21), amount: to 
$47,796,705 as against $47,820,917 for 
the same month last year. Indicated 
payments for the first half of 19 
are $195,152,030 — up $28,545,071 
ene the corresponding period of 
1 . 

June payments of $20,256,100' by 
113 industrial issues were off $1,- 
759,791 from the amount paid: by 
138 issues last June, Payments‘ by 
18 mining companies were up ‘$2,- 
614,340 at $14,442,387, Payments: by 
nine financial institutions were 
narrowly higher at $1,830,887 from 
payments made by 11 institutions 
last year. Seven oil companies will 
pay $11,267,312 as compared with 
$11,114,820 paid by eight companies 
last year, 

Following is a list-of payments 
for June, 1948, as compiled by The 
Financial Post from records now 
available. 

Monthly Dividends 
1948 1947 

ass 7 
JANUATY sesecsseses 53,298,358 32,874,733 
‘ebruary eeenececes 365 
44,019,969 41,743,193 


11,450,060 10,985,597 
47,796,705 47,820,917 


June erereereeerteroe 
Total 195,152,030 166,606,059 
Industrials, Utilities 
Company: Rate Date Amount 


$ 
Acadia-Atla. 5% pf. 1.25q 15 
Acme Glove, $1 pf... .50s .. 
Agnew Surpass 
Aluminium . 
Aluminum 4% pt. toes. o 
Anglo Can. Tel., A ., «1 


she 
1.12iq 
+-.054 
-12iq 
Ellis .... .25q+-,12¢6 
Bathurst Pr. & P., A. wie 

Borden Co. occece te 


eeeeeeeeereore 
eteeterereeoere 


Ho. 46% bt... 


+-+ 4 
BO ARS pe 


Lon-| Bruck Mills 


nie ard D. 
Eis- | can 


producing more offset machines than | £3" 


any other lithographic printing ma- 
ommry manufacturers in the 
wor 


Prospects 

I do not think that under existin, 
conditions Stockholders will expect 
more than a general indication of 
the probable position of their Com- 
ore at the end of 1948. 

947 various factors contributed to 
exceptional results: 


be | there was the bringin: 


of the final settlemen 

standing war contracts, and th 
charge for taxation has been re- 
duced mainly on account of the al- 
teration in the method of calcula- 
tion which is explained in the ac- 
counts. These were factors which 
tended to make the results for 1947 
unreliable for purposes of compari- 
son. So far as prospects are con- 
cerned for 1948 I shall confine my- 
self to saying that. if existing con- 
ditions are maintained we should be 
able to pay the same dividend as 
we did for 1947, but the margin 
over these dividend requirements 
seems likely to be reduced. 


The Report was adopted. 


Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall divi- 
sion, retroactive to May 1, increas- 
ing the company’s annual payroll 
by $325,000, 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


PROMPT 
CHAS. MAGEE 


DELIVERY. 
& SONS LT. 


PORT COLBORNE, ONT. 


Cons. Textile, pf. 
Crow’s Nest Coal 


Dominion Stores eeoee 37h 
Donahue Bros. ....+s. .25¢ 
Dunlop Tire 5% Pi..roe -62is 
East. Steel Prod. eecee .15q 
Eddy Paper, A eseses + 
Electrolux 


coe -25a 
Gord. Mackay, A .... .12iq 
Do., B ¢ + lZiq+.12he : 
Gair of Can. 4% pt. .. 1.00q .. 
Gt. West Sadd. 2nd pf. .75q 
e 


tton +22 
Imp. Tobacco, ord. ... . 
Imp. Varnish 
Do., pref. d 

Inter. Utilities, new . 1.22iq 
Inter. Paints, 5% pfd. . 
Kelvinator 
Lambert 


ebSy 


Bisse 


Loblaw Groc, Inc. .... 
Loblaw Gre., A, B .25q-+-. 
y-Harris z 


+ 
& 


Be 


Industrial Acceptance | 5 C-P. 
“A” and McColl-Frontenac com- | 50 


. .R. eerreeeeesreeeeeeee 
Int. Nickel 
McColl- C seeere 
Powell River .......s.0- 
Noranda 


Preferred Stocks 
30 Abitibi $1.50 pfd. . 
Steel of Can. ........+- 


» 4% cscs 


Cost *Market 


a 


Here’s 


the 1948 Hillman Minx Convertible, which will 


be exported to Canada by the Rootes Group of England 

under arrangements recently completed. Features gaso- 

line consumption up to 40 miles per gallon; single- 

welded body and frame assembly, four-speed finger- 

tip gearshift, and driver’s seat adjustable for height as 
well as leg room. 


Cdn. Food Prod. 
Sales Increase | 


Profits Hold 


Sales of Canadian Food Prod- 
ucts Ltd. for the 24 weeks ended 
April 17, 1948, amounted to $7,- 
517,128 — up $701,953 from the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Net profit was $234,620 as against 
$236,154 for the 1947 period. 

Sales are continuing at very 
high levels in all divisions of the 
company, Chairman E. P. Taylor 
reports to shareholders. Costs of 
production and selling have in- 
creased considerably, it was 
stated, with the result that the 
relationship of operating profits to 
sales is not as favorable as in the 
corresponding period last year. 
Continuous action is being taken 
to control expenses and compen- 


*\sate for the increased costs by 


000 Can, Sav. 2%%/57 .. 100.00 100.00 
$1,658.56 


esos $689,50 
Current market value of fund .. $16,391.06 


Cagle secoccccceccccccccccccseces 


Prospective annual income 


Average yield on original $10,000 is 6.39% 
“Valuation at close May 15, 1948, 


J. C. Wilson Makes 


Public Offering 


MONTREAL (Staff) — First 
public offering of 14,848 common 
shares n.p.v. of J. C. Wilson Ltd. 
was announced by Molson Secur- 
ities Ltd, last week. Shares are 
priced at $12.50 each to yield 4.8% 
on the present dividend basis of 
60 cents a year. This dividend has 
been paid in each of the last 10 
years. 


J. C. Wilson, established in 1870, 
operates a. papermaking and ag- 
making plant at Lachute, and has 
offices and manufacturing facil- 
ities in Montreal. In 1947 it 
acquired the Ratcliff Paper Co., 
Toronto as a subsidiary. Opera- 
tions consist chiefly of the manu- 
facture of wrapping paper and 
paper bags, tissue and toilet 
papers and of jobbing and dealing 
in other types.of paper and paper 
articles in common or commercial 
use. 
Average net profit of the com- 
pany from 1938-47 inclusive is re- 


ported at $122,154 excluding sub- 


sidiary company earnings, equal 
to approximately 73 cents a share 
on the 165,750 common shares 
outstanding. 


Stend. Chemical ..... .10q 
. . w, A eae “158 

tors, n.c, .15 

» oe olZhq 
124 


Stowe 
Toron 


335338223 


vin Mfg. . Qik) eee 
vege a Dare, 5% pf. aq 
Walker-Good., H. 37 


Winnipeg Elec. ......  .50 


ss 
= 
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. Mining Companies 
Aunor Gold oe 08q 1 
Can 


carefully planned production and 
merchandising methods, Mr. Tay- 
lor said. 

At present time the Honey Dew 
division has 36 coffee shops and 
two restaurants open in various 
cities in Canada from Montreal 
to Vancouver. Other outlets are 
operated only in the summer 
months and some of these are now 
open with others following as the 
season progresses. Operations last 
year at the Canadian National Fx- 
hibition in Toronto were very 
successful, and plans are now he- 
ing developed for a greatly ex- 
panded business this year. 

Muirheads Cafeterias is now 
operating two cafeterias and a 
drive-in restaurant in Toronto, a 
cafeteria in Hamilton, and a res- 
turant in London, Ont. A new 
combination cafeteria and coffee 
shop will be opened about June 
15 on Richmond St. W., Toronto. 
Woman’s Bakery pastry and Pic- 
ardy candies will also be sold in 
this shop. 

Picardy Ltd. is operating the 
coffee shop, dining room facilities 
and a candy and pastry shop in 
the recently opened Lord Beaver- 
brook Hotel in Fredericton, N.B. 

Woman’s Bakery Ltd. operates 
38 retail bake shops in Toronto 
and vicinity, and it is planned to 
open three additional shops in 
downtown Toronto in the near 
future. Operations of these and 
the divisions of Window Bakeries 
in Vancouver and New Westmin- 
ster are continuing at ‘very satis- 
factory’ levels, it is said. , 

Modernization program at Wil- 
lards plant in Toronto will prob- 
ably be completed by the end of 
the year. 

The industrial and institutional 
catering operations carried on by 
Industrial Food Services are pro- 
gressing very setisfactorily and 
several new contracts have been 
completed for the extension of 
operations throughout Canada, 
Mr. Taylor reports. 

An increase of approximately 
$61,000 in depreciation is due to 


3 the extensive additions to the 
0 


Lamaque 06 
McIntyre Porc. ....+. « 
Noranda Mines ...0.++ 


Imperial Oil ° 
ee Petroleum .. . 
ashen Rasteessves 
Royalite Oi 


Bk. Can. Nationale ... . 
B. A. Bank Not 


000} Net profit 


capital assets made during the 
past year and also the provision 
of double depreciation on certain 
items of construction and cquip- 
ment in the plants, Mr. Taylor 


explained. 
EARNINGS STATEMENT 
24 weeks ended: Apr.17 Apr. 19 
948 1947 


1 
eee $7,517,128 $6,815,175 
TOfIt .seseseeese 878,777 648,200 
OPT’. seeseces 246,778 
Int. on bonds ...... 13,620 
Prov. for taxes .... 182,951 
Minority ints. ..... ° 29 
234,620 236,154 
Earns. per Share and Dividend Record: 
41% Pref. . .38 


Before depr. 
er depr, 


CBC Edmonton Studios 


Ready by Dominion Day 


$On arrears. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANK reports an increase’ of more 
than $600,000 in loans and invest- 
ments in April. Total loans at the 


69g} end of April stood at $15,020,448. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON — Work has started 
on Canadian Broadcasting Corp’s 
proposed new studios in the Macdon- 
ald Hotel here. The work, to cost 
around $40,000, is being done by 
Prudham Construction. It is planned 
to have the studios completed and 
the station in operation about July 1, 
to serve the new 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter at Lacombe. 


2 Waterloo Trust & Savings Co. 


Ee Showed Good Increase in 1947 


Waterloo Trust & Savings Co. 


000/ had a net profit of $120,306 in 


Do., pref. . 
Powell River ..... . 


1947, up 6.9% from the previous 
year’s profit of $112,513. This was 


00 equivalent to $8.02 a share of capital 
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stock as compared with $7.50 for 
the previous year. 

The company experienced a con- 
siderable increase in business in 


000; 1947, Guaranteed funds, represent- 


ed by deposits and investment cer- 
tificates, showed an increase of 
$2,263,669 or 10.9% to amount to 
$23,040,782 at Dec, 31, 1947. Estates 


iieesland trusts under administration 1947 


totaled, after distribution of a con- 
siderable number of estates during 
the year, $11,832,763 or an increase 
of $431,285 in the year. These in- 
creases brought the total business 
of the company to $37,093,870. 
During the year, the company re- 
ceived a great many appointments 
as executor or trustee under wills, 
President Ford S. Kumpf states. 
Capital (paid-up) is $1,500,000. 
Company had a general reserve of 
$525,000 while its profit and loss 
account totaled $107,040 at Dec, 31, 


Maritime Tel. 
Adds 2,300; 
Backlog Same 


HALIFAX, N.S. (Staff) — Pro- 
gress of Maritime Telegraph & 
Telephone Co, in 1948 to date 
has been good, General Manager 
A. M, MacKay tells The Financial 
Post. 

About 2,300 new telephones 
have been installed in the first 
four months of this year or about 
the same number as in the same 
period last year. Despite this 
there are still about 5,000 await- 
ing service (approximately the 
same as at the year end), of 
which about 1,400 are for rural 
service, Mr. MacKay stated, 


Toll revenue is up about 10% 
from last year. In all, 1947 toll 
revenue was about 5% above the 
previous year. 

Maritime Telephone’s 1948 
budget for capital expenditures 
calls for $3.6 millions of which 
$2.6 millions represent net addi- 
tions to plant. Included in the ex- 
penditures is a new $400,000 toll 
building to be built on North St., 
Halifax, directly opposite the 
company’s Lorne Building. The 
new building will be used for 
toll operating switchboard and 
equipment while the existing 
building (which now houses this 
equipment) will be used solely 
for dial exchange. 

Radio sites have been purchas- 
ed near New Glasgow and Char- 
lottetown by Maritime Telegraph 
& Telephone and its subsidiary 
the Island Telephone Co, respec- 
tively in preparation for the in- 
stallation of a 15-channel micro- 
wave telephone radio system, The 
equipment is on order and the 
system is expected to be in full 
operation by the end of this year. 
This will be the first telephone 
installation of micro-wave in 
Canada, Mr. MacKay stated. 


Purpose is to give better serv- 
ice to Prince Edward Island. 
Communication between Prince 
Edward Island and the mainland 
is at present provided by govern- 
ment-owned submarine cables 
which are subject to .interrup- 
tion and failures usually by ice 
damage during the winter sea- 
son. This new system will supple- 
ment the present cable system 
and also prevent interruption of 
service: in the winter. The build- 
ings and equipment will cost over 
$100,000, 


UK Cotton Bureau 
Set Up For Buyers 
From Canada 


A special bureau has been set up 
for Canadian textile buyers at the 
Manchester Chamber’ of Commerce, 
Manchester, England. 


Purpose of the bureau is to act 
as an initial screen for buyers and, 
in many instances, it will be able 
to put buyers in direct contact 
with the suppliers of the goods 
they are seeking. 

The Chamber recently conducted 
a survey of their various textile 
export sections and about 200 firms, 
many of whom will be entering 
the export market for the first 
time, have indicated a desire to 
extend their business in the Cana- 
dian market. 

In many instances the bureau 
will have patterns and samples on 
hand. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZATION announces that the 
Union of Burma has become the 
56th member of ILO, 


MR. T. A. BOYLES 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 
appointment of Mr. T. A. Boyles as a 
Supervisor of Branches with headquarters 
in Toronto. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 


. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Established 1903 


Underwriters and Distributors. of 
Government, Municipal, Public Utility 
ond Industrial Securities 


Mentreal, Toronto, Halifax, Seint John, Quebec, Ottawa, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Charlottelown, Hamilton, St. John's, Nfld. 


A Growth Stock... 


Dominion Magnesium Limited 
No par value Common Shares 


We have prepared a bulletin describing the growth, 
development and current ss wows of this Com- 
pany, Canada’s pioneer producer of Magnesium on 
a commercial scale. 


Ultra-light Magnesium Alloys have tremendous 
possibilities in their application to the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of industrial machinery, trans- 
poretion equipment and household conveniences. 

e developing demand for these remarkable 
metals has already accounted for a substantial 
expansion in the Magnesium industry. 


Investors who wish to participate in a new but 
established industry with encouraging growth 
prospects and possibilities of appreciation, are 
invited to write for a copy of our descriptive 
literature concerning Dominion Magnesium 
Limited. 
The shares of this Company are listed 
on The Toronto Stock Exchange. 


McLeop,Younc, Weir s COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto 5 Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 4261 
Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in Londen, England. 
Members of The Investment Dealers Association of Canada. 


the stark truth 


- + more thrilling 
than fiction 


- amazing personal disclosures 


This Was My Choice 


Igor Gouzenko 
former Soviet cipher clerk in Ottawa 


“If every Canadian read this book... the threat 
of Communism would be forever at an end in 


this country.” Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 
“Gouzenko’s life as one of the ‘new’ Soviet 
youth, his experience in Military Intelligence 


Headquarters in Moscow, the impact of the free 
world on his closed and disciplined mind . . . “ 


Willson Woodside, Saturday Night. 


“An epic Canadian book . . . among the most 
significant documents to originate in this 


country.” Globe and Mail. 


second large printing 
now on the press. 


"$3.00 
At your bookstore 


DENT 





Fee Editorial Page 


Overloading the Motorist 


. JAside from the consumer of hard liquor and 
‘abacco there is no better friend'of the tax col- 
lector than the motorist. Even with the cheapest 
ear he starts off by paying anywhere from $338 
te $750 in sales and excise tax when he first 
purchases a new vehicle. Before that the manu- 
facturer has already contributed a substantial 
gum in hidden taxes on parts and materials. But 
that is only a beginning. You can’t put a car 
en the road without a license plate, which is 

each at a charge of $7 to $25 


80. 
‘Then there is the gas, and here the ubiquitous 
a killing. Almost a 
of the money paid for filling the gas tank 
Provincial Government. In 
i to 11 cents a gal- 
lon, in others a cent or two more. At 22 miles 
te the gallon, and few motorists can boast more 
half a cent paid 


to place upon a 

uipment. As President 

Ford of Canada recently told 

his company, it is “an onerous 

discriminatory burden upon those who 
for an automobile.” 

despite the burden of taxation, 

motor industry is able to sell 

can turn out. And thanks to accumu- 

from the war period when motor 

other normal ccnsumer goods 

ble, there are still sufficient 

th cash or credit to take the 

come off the assembly 

there is no guarantee that this happy 


the last six months will have difficulty in 


Uncle Sam’s Unknown Customer 


week Donald Gordon of the Bank of 

did some blunt talking and in a place 

where it should do Canada a lot of good. Speak- 
fag at the annual convention of the Adver- 
and Sales Clubs of Canada and the United 
States in Cleveland he told his American 
Usteners that Canada was the best customer of 
United States and the least known. He 


“In the country where salesmanship has 
its most extensive development .. . 
a the greatest pains are taken to know 


ean go forward... it is strange to discover 

that one of the customers of all is 

unknown.” 

Mr. Gordon admitted freely that Canadians 
@re also at fault in this respect, that we don’t 
know as much as we should about our nearest 
meighbor but our record is better than theirs. 
“We use a great many of your products,” said 
Mr. Gordon. “We read your newspapers, see 
your films, listen to your music, follow the 
fortunes of your major league teams. When 
hemlines move up or down an inch on Park 
Avenue, it is known the next day in Saskat- 


The burly Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
@anada told his audience something of the 
ffemendous growth in Canadian industry in 
the last few years and especially since 1939, of 
the development and production of products and 
raw materials which could be of vital use to 
American industry. He also told of our present 
financial difficulties, our shortage of U. 8. 

eavy exports to impover- 

lack of balance of our 

tates. 

which might involve the 

tical independence, is the answer 

problem, said Mr. Gordon, but: 
t that needs consideration in 
the extent to which 
two countries may 
the times, In 1947 
ation of a little better 
purchased. two billion 


the same year the 

tion of 145 mil- 

one billion dollars 

Canadian goods. If trade barriers 

y way responsible for such a wide 

ink reasonable men would 

that the structure is no longer appro- 
priate.” 

That’s the sort of information which will 
@o Canada most good in the United States. 
Mr. Gordon has outlined our case well, and at 
the right time and in the right place. 


Only One Way Out 


Certain U.S. export groups are worrying about 
Sanada using ERP-supplied American dollars to 
finance imports from other countries that we 
weed to buy from them. At a recent press con- 
ference Paul Hoffman, ERP Administrator, was 
@sked about the effect on Texas fruit and vege- 
tab’es. 

Normally Canada buys a lot of these but most 
of them were cut off when our current restric- 
tive program went into operation. Now Texas is 
afraid that Holland or some other European 
eountry may supply these products with the deal 
financed by the U. S. taxpayer. 

Mr. Hoffman is reported to have expréssed the 
hope that Canada would continue to favor Texas 
fruit and vegetables when we are again able to 
afford them. But he or someone else might have 
gone farther. For there is a useful answer here 
to what would appear to have been an “inspired” 
question — a question no doubt very much in the 
minds of special interests in the U. S. which are 
eurrently feeling some effects from the Canadian 
Gollar conservation program. ~ 

The main point, not apparently made clear at 
the Hoffman press conference, is simple. Canada 
has been buying about two dollars worth of 
American fruits, vegetables, cotton, coal, oil, 
steel and so forth, for ev=ry dollar’s worth of 
€anadian products that we sell to her. 

As long as that condition exists, and our other 
world customers can't pay their bills in convert- 
able currency, we require not only some ERP 
@ollars but also some maghinery to enable us to 
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replacing that car in a year or two years 
from now. To meet the present tax-inflated 
price, which is just about double what they 
paid in 1938, they have dipped into wartime 
savings. They can’t continue dipping into those 
savings indefinitely. 

Then, too, there are a lot of young people 
who have no war savings. They were too 
young to serve in the military forces and earn 
a war gratuity, too young to take a job in the 
munition factories. These people would also 
like to buy cars and the motor manufacturers 
would like to be able to sell them cars but 
present prices are beyond their means. ~ 

Eventually the purchase of cars and all other 
consumer goods must be financed out of cur- 
rent earnings. If consumers are unable to do 
that then car sales in future are bound to shrink. 

And if they shrink a very large pro- 
portion of our wage earners will be directly 
affected. Not only the people who make and 
sell the cars will be hurt, but that vastly 
greater army of workers who service the cars, 
who sell the gas and oil, who produce the raw 
materials and parts for the automobile factories. 
The very livelihood of these people depends 
upon a steady flow of new cars into the Cana- 
dian market every year. 

Behind them again is another army almost 
as directly interested. Its ranks range from the 
little people who stand behind some roadside 
fruit or hot dog stand or operate two or three 
overnight cabins, to the owners and staffs of 
the swankiest tourist hotels. Slow down the 
motor industry and a very large part of our 
whole economy is slowed down. 

In the last 50 years and particularly in the 
last 25, a mighty business has grown up around 
the automobile. Unjust taxes can hurt that 
business seriously. If treated fairly and wisely 
it will continue to expand and all will benefit. 
It is time that the tax collector, municipal, pro- 
vincial and federal gave this matter some seri- 
ous consideration. It is easy and cheap- to 
collect hundreds of millions in motor and gas 
taxes every year but that temptation could lead 
us into trouble. 


keep up any medsure of U. S. purchasing beyond 
the straight dollar-for-dollar exchange. 

True, we might completely cut down our ship- 
ments of foods, metals, etc., to Europe. But that 
would put a further load on U. S. supplies and 
would retard the sort of recovery program in 
which the U. 8S. has now staked so much and 
in which Canada can be of assistance once a sat- 
isfactory basis of co-operation is reached. 

What is certain is that the sooner the Canadian 
and the world shortage of dollars is righted, the 
more promptly we in Canada will again spend 
our dollars freely for American fruits, vegetables 
and other highly desirable goods. 

And ERP, with its indirect benefit to Canada, 
is one of the pfime factors in speeding that day. 


“Food for Britain”’ 


The Kinsman Clubs of Canada have a new and 
interesting scheme afoot. They have taken on the 
job of sending 15,000 eight-pound food parcels 
overseas each month. Funds for this “Food for 
Britain” drive will be collected mainly by the 
familiar milk bottles which all during the war 
and after were spotted wherever there was the 
jingle of loose change and collected $5 million 
for “Milk for Britain.” 

Special arrangements have been made with 
the British and Canadian Governments for re- 
duced shipping charges and Canada Packers has 
agreed to supply the food at cost. The parcels 


- are made up of items most in demand by folk 


overseas—sugar, fruit, dairy products and meat. 


One of the most impressive facts about this 
national effort is that the Kinsman Clubs have 
worked out their plan so that one dollar does the 
work of two. By special buying and shipping 
arrangements, they can lay down an eight-pound 
food parcel in England for $2.30. It costs about 
$4.60 to buy and mail this much in the normal 
‘way, and a burdensome part of that amount goes 
into postage stamps. 

The Kinsman Clubs (there are 207 from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, with 7,736 mem-« 
bers) have invited all groups and organizations 
mow sending food to unspecified families in 
Britain to take part in this plan. 


Ten thousand parcels were shipped in April, 
the first month of the drive. The Kinsman Clubs 
won't be satisfied until they reach their 15,000- 
a-month objective. 


Make More — Pay More 


In 1870, when Canadian industry was still in 
swaddling clothes, the average production per 
industrial worker was a mere $1,200 per year, 
points out R. J. Deachman of Ottawa. By 1945 
production had risen to $7,370 per worker per 
year. It was that, vast increase and that alone 
which has permitted industry to pay the tre- 
mendous increase in wages since Confederation. 
Any labor gains beyond that, as Mr. Deachman 
well argues, have been at the expense of the 
supplier of the raw materials, general over- 
head, or the price the consumer had to pay for 
the finished goods. ' 


In 1926, or what is usually considered the 
most normal year between the wars, the worker 
received 20.2% of the industrial dollar or $1,120 
per year. By 1945 the worker’s share was 
22.4% or $1,651 per year, or a gain of $531. But 
in that period production per worker had 
been improved by $1,825. Even had the propor- 
tion paid to labor remained unchanged there 
would have been a gain of $369 to the pay of 
each worker. Says Mr. Deachman: 

“Not through wage rate increases but 
through increased production comes prosperity 
to the workers, to the nation. Higher produc- 
tion means higher incomes, greater stability of 
earnings. Why then all these strikes, the con- 
stant battle for the unattainable. They repre- 
sent the struggle over the division of the in- 
come, an indifference to the total. Real 
prosperity comes from a broadening vision 
which makes us see life whole—rather than in 
single segments.” 


There is only one real justification for higher 
wages—higher production. When higher wages 
are gained in that way, there is no extra burden 
on the producer of the raw materials, no en- 
croachment on the reasonable and just return 
to other partners in production, management 
and the investor. And above all there is no pen- 
alty on the consumer whose purchasing power 
must be maintained or all industry fails. 


Napier Moores 
SeratehPad 


SIX YEARS AGO-we flew from 
Dorval to Scotland in a bomber, the 
radio officer of which had, two days 
previously, completed ‘quite a 
trip. He had hopped from England 
to Africa to India; back to Africa, to 
Brazil, to U. S. to Dorval—all in eight 
days. We thought that was marvel- 
lous; talked about it for months, Now- 
adays civilians are making so many 
whirlwind business trips by air that 
we wouldn’t blink if we were teld 
that somebody had been to the Falk- 
nrg Islands and back over the week 


Just who is today’s No. 1 Fast 
‘Traveler in Canada we aren’t sure. 
But among our own circle of ac- 
quaintances are three people who 
run pretty close. 

James Cooper, Canadian represent- 
ative of the London Daily Express re- 
cently left Montreal on a Thursday 
afternoon, in London at noon (British 
time) Friday; left London at midnight 
Saturday and was back in Montreal 
Sunday evening. 

James Duncan, president of Massey- 
Harris, left Toronto to visit a new 
company in California, went on to 
inspect M-H operations in Sydney and 
Melbourne, Australia, and was back 
home within 16 days, 

Kate Aitken, Director of Women’s 
Activities for the Canadian National 
Exhibition, visited London, Paris and 
Berlin and was back in Toronto in 
six days. 

Mrs, Aitken was on a dual mission. 
At the invitation of the British Food 
Ministry she went to speak at a rally 
in Albert Hall. So far as the CNE 
was concerned, her object was to get 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding gown 
for display at the Ex. She got it. 


A MAN WHOSE OFFICE faces To- 
ronto’s Dominion Building on Front 
Street phoned us the other day to 
report that workmen were installing 
new marble steps to the entrance of 
the government edifice, That's where 
the Income Tax office is situated, He 
surmised that the original steps had 
been worn away by the tread of tens 
of thousands of taxpayers carrying 
their heavy burdens, 
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A COLLEAGUE OF OURS who 
prides himself on his sporting spirit 
has been in the habit of opening the 
Southern Ontario pickerel (wall-eyed 
pike, doré, pike-perch or what do you 
call them?) season in true Marquis 
of Queensbury style. Disdaining all 
natural baits, he has proudly tried to 
entice his quarry with plugs, spinners 
and other weird contraptions. What 
he has lost in fish that refused to 
bite he has made up in the glow of 
virtue that cometh only to the 
righteous, But this year his pride 
collapsed. “Look, pal,” said another 
angler, “I don’t like to butt in, but 
you'd better not let the game warden 
see you throwing that plug. You've 
got to use live bait until the first of 
July.” 

Our friend quickly shifted to min- 
nows; caught more fish. Wondering 
why the more sporting but less pro- 
ductive method of fishing is banned 
in the interests of conservation, he 
queried Scratch Pad, which is sup- 
posed to know everything. Well, the 
reason is (and we got it from the Fish 
and Wild Life Authorities of the On- 
tario Government) that in certain 
areas the restriction is imposed to 
protect bass and maskinonge, which, 
until July 1, are busy spawning. Bass 
and lunge are more apt to go after 
artificial bait than are  pickerel. 
Hence the more valuable fish are 
better protected when pickerel fisher- 
men use worms, minnows or crayfish. 
Next? 


WHAT MAN CAN’T MEASURE 
these days must be too small to bother 
about. We came to this conclusion 
after reading a plece in Hollinger 
Miner, the magazine for Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines employees. 

Describing the company’s assay of- 
fice and laboratory, which makes as 
many as 1,500 assays a day, the article 
told of some extremely accurate bal- 
ances which weigh gold beads so 
minute that they can scarcely be seen 
by the naked eye. For the scales to 
remain accurate they must be kept at 
steady temperature and away from 
draughts. 

What impressed us was the assur- 
ance that the scales will weigh one 
two-hundredths of a milligram. That 
is about the weight of a mark, one 
eighth of an inch long, that a pencil 
would make on a piece of paper. 

s s e 


THE LONDON SPECTATOR is 
worried about what it calls the decay 
of the best type of British oratory. It 
says that in the House of Commons 
today practically every Minister, con- 
trary to all the rules of the House, 
reads ‘any statement he has to make 
from a document which he, or quite 
possibly an official, has drawn up 
beforehand. 

It seems to us that we have heard 


‘similar comments about a _ similar 


tendency in the Ottawa House. 

The Spectator notes “a lamentable 
decline from the days when Bonar 
Law would introduce a Budget with 
no aid to memory beyond notes on a 
single sheet of paper.” 

There's a Canadian angle there too. 
Bonar Law was born at Rexton, New 
Brunswick. 

Budgets, of course, weren't so large 
in those days. ‘ 


Stop Me If— 


A walter in a very swanky restaurant 
was horrified to see one of the patrons 
washing his spoon in the fingerbowl. Call- 
ing the manager, they both hurried to the 
man’s table. 

“Why on earth are you washing your 
spoon in the fingerbowl?” asked the man- 
ager. 

“For the perfectly good reason,” replied 
the customer, “that I don’t want to get 
ice cream all over my pocket.” 
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(INSTEAD OF LETTING 
A YOU WASTE THIS ON 
|), RIOTOUS LIVING 
1 Itt SAVE IT FOR 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


Post Scripts 


Alberta’s Insurance Chief 


In his 17 years with the Alberta 
civil service, E, R. Hughes has ac- 
cumulated an imposing list of duties. 
A recent promotion made him super- 
intendent of insurance and fire com- 
missioner in the province. He is re- 
sponsible for administration of the 
Alberta Insurance and Fire Preven- 
tion Acts, parts of the Automobile 
Indemnity Act, the Real Estate Agents 
Licensing Act, and for the licensing 
of all insurance companies and agents. 
He is also regis- ge 
trar of com- ee 
panies. 

Born in Ma- 
berly, Ont., 1903, #°". 

Hughes came #®*® 

west as a small foo. 

boy. He didn’t Farm } 

get to school un- ; 9 © 

til he was 10 *° 
years old but at 
17 he was teach- 
ing. After two 
years at the 
University of 
Saskatche- 
wan and some 
months with 
various mining 
companies he went prospecting on his 
own. He did well at first and then 
“went very definitely broke.” 


After a period on the auditing staff 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Hughes joined the Alberta civil serv- 
ice in 1931. His first job was that of 
bookkeeper in the department of agri- 
culture. In a matter of months he 
became a chief clerk, Later he be- 
came a secretary in the department 
of the attorney-general, In July, 1944, 
he was appointed registrar of com- 
panies. 

Hughes is married to the former 
Miss Edna Jones, of Rosetown, Sask. 
They have two boys, Edwyn, 16, and 
Ralph, 8. Mr. Hughes is a member of 
Metropolitan United Church in Ed- 
monton and is active in Y.M.C.A, 
work. He is a rabid baseball fan, a 
serious bridge player, an indifferent 
golfer and enjoys his woottworking 
hobby. 


MR. HUGHES 


Ground Floor Chemist 


Robert George Beck, recently ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Canadian 
Industries Ltd., has been in on the 
ground floor of many of the major 
developments in 
the Canadian 
chemical and 
synthetics indus- 
try. He was on 
the job when the 
first “Cello- 
phane” plant was 
built, the first 
and only nylon 
plant. And he 
has spent several 
months of inten- 
sive study on the 
important paint 
ingredient, titan- 
ium, Stocky and 
businesslike, 44- 
year-old Beck is 
a mechanical engineer by profession 
but has done his greatest work in 
the chemical industry. 
| Beck is a native of Winnipeg his 
parents. having emigrated there from 
England. He says the family name 
led to some confusion at times. His 
father, Arthur Beck, had the same 
initials as Ontario’s celebrated Sir 
Adam Beck, Following a year of pre- 
engineering studies at the University 
of Manitoba, he went through Mc- 
Gill. As an honors student he had 
little difficulty finding an employer. 
This was with a Chicago printing 
firm. He spent short periods with 
Direct Control Valve Co., Milwaukee, 
selling mechanical equipment and 
later went to Montreal's Dominion 
Engineering Co. as a sales estimator. 
Shortly after returning to Canada, 
however, he took his first job with 
CIL. His starting position was as 
supervisor of “Cellophane” at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, This was in 1931 just 
prior to the construction of the “Cello- 
phane” plant. After a six-months’ 
study period at the DuPont works in 
United States he returned as chief 
supervisor to hire and train the tech- 


MR. BECK 


* nical staff required to get the new 


. 


plant rolling. When he left Shawini- 
gan Falls in 1936 Beck held the posi- 
tion of works engineer. 

About this time CIL became in- 
terested in the production of titanium 
in Canada. With other members of 
the technical staff Beck assisted in 
studies on the problems involved in 
getting this item into production. In 
the course of this work he went to 
Europe for four months to have a look 
at the English, Norwegian and Ger- 
man techniques. Before the produc- 
tion of this important pigment could 
be started Canada was at war and 
work on the project was suspended. 

Bob Beck, however, went to work 
on the company’s biggest project and 
one of the most important in the 
Canadian synthetic textile field, It 
had been decided to produce nylon 
in Canada and Beck was the man 
chosen to get the plant on its feet and 
keep it running. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed acting division manager of the 
nylon division, (The acting title was 
dropped three years later), Beck 
toured Canada from coast to coast 
looking for the ideal plant location. 


After it had been picked there was 


the task of constructing the Plant 
and installing the machinery. in jig 
time to produce nylon for Canada’s 
war services. 

Away from business Bob Beck’s 
greatest interest is in his combination 
farm-summer home near Kingston. 
There he is raising beef cattle and 
looks after a small mixed fruit orch- 
ard, With plenty of spraying, prun- 
ing and replacements he says he 
hopes eventually to specialize in the 
production of northern spy apples. 

Mr. Beck is married to a Winnipeg 
girl and they have three children. 


Fourth of His Race 


Mr. Justice Beaubien, recently ap- 

inted to the Manitoba Court of 

ing’s Bench, is the fourth French- 
speaking judge 
to be named for 
the high courts 
since the prov- 
ince entered 
Confedera- 
tion. Two of 
them have be- 
come chief jus- 
tices, the most 
recent having, 
been the late Mr, - 
Justice J. E, P. 
Prendergast, one 
of the most emi- 
nent jurists of 
the Manitoba 
Bench, who was 
succeeded by the 
present Chief Justice E. A. Me- 
Pherson. aire ore tat 

Other French-speaking members of 
the Bar have been appointed to Coun- 
ty Courts and two are at present 
County Court judges. Considerating 
the ratio of French-speaking lawyers 
to the total number on the rolls, they 
have been generously represented on 
the Bench. : 

Mr. Beaubien’s appointment leaves 
only four in active practice from a 
total of about 525 lawyers in the 
province, The French-speaking popu- 
lation is about 55,000. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien is a nativé of 


MR. BEAUUIEN 


Manitoba, born at St., Jean Baptiste,. 


March 19, 1886. His father Aimé Beau- 
bien was-a Quebec advocat who never 
practiced his profession. He came to 
western Canada in 1880 from Vic- 
toriaville, Quebec, locating on a farm 
near St. Jean. In addition to farming 
he was municipal clerk of.the local 
district of Youville, a name since 
disappeared from the records when 
its former territory was absorbed by 
more recently organized municipali- 
ties. _* ‘ 


Mr. Justice Beaubien’s professional 
practice has been wholly in Winnipeg. 
His clientele and public service activi- 
ties have been largely among 
French-speaking people and their or- 
ganizations, many of them education- 
al groups which have contributed 
much to cultural activities in Mani- 
toba. He was appointed a King’s 
Counsel in 1932. He is a brother of 
Hon. A, L. Beaubien, for many years 
Liberal member of his home consti- 
tuency of Provencher in the House 
of Commons, and now one of the 
Manitoba members of the Senate, 


“NATIONAL MAGAZINES: Maclean’s Magazine, 


What Others 
Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 


More Than We Can Afford 
Winnipeg Free Press 


Few will deny that this country is spending far 
more than it can afford on government. It is sup- 
porting a system of adminstration which, with in- 
satiable appetite, absorbs through one mouth or an- 
other far too large a part of the ordinary man’s 
income. It is increasing and not reducing the bu- 
reaucracy which sprawls across the.country, man~ 
aging everything, producing nothing and living on 
the labor of the public. 

That the state should redistribute the national 
income in some degree to assist the poor is a 
theory generally accepted in civilized countries, 
But it should be clearly understood that this pro- 
cess in itself costs money because it is conducted 
by a large group of administrators who themselves 
create no wealth but use a part of the wealth 
created by others. 


And if a nation reaches the point where the 
transfer of wealth by the state authority restricts 
the production by discouraging work and invest- 
ment, then the transfer not only fails to increase 
the wealth of the ordinary man but reduces it. We 
are approaching that point in Canada and, at our 
present rate, will soon pass it. 


Other People’s Views 


WITH A RECORD SURPLUS, argues the 
Windsor Star, “of $670 millions for the fiscal year 
1947-48, the Government could have taken the 
easy path and passed along most of this 
to the people by decreasing the tax burden. 
would have been the popular action to 
required courage for Mr. Abbott and 
ernment to choose a tougher, but safer, 
budget is obviously not an election 


nores political expediency and which is 
tirely on the welfare of the country.” 


WHAT WOULD THE PUBLIC SAY, 

Halifax Mall, “if the coal industry demanded an 
absolute ban, say, on importation, processing and 
sale of fyel oil? We would regard lumbermen as 
‘crazy’ if they insisted upon a similar ban against 
synthetic products that take the place of wood. 
But bans of this description would be quite 
reasonable as the statutory provision that bans 
manufacture, importation and sale of wholesome 
substitutes for butter, That ban is arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, unjust, and definitely against the pub- 
lic interest. And still, an anti-margarine campaign 
persists. If it makes sense, the term has come 
to have strange meaning.” 


THERE IS A GROWING DEMAND throughout 
Canada, says the Saint John Times-Glabe, “that 
the Federal Government remove the heavy excise 
tax which it placed on automobiles last November. 
It is argued that there is no need-for this tax, that 
it has not accomplished the object of discouraging 
the purchase of new cars, and that it has unfairly 
penalized the public. Ford of Canada 
D. B. Greig has called the impost ‘an onerous 
and discriminatory burden u those who have 
a real need for an automobile,’ There are scores 
of thousands of Canadians to whom owners 
some kind of an automobile is a necessity 
SS eee ee ee 

ar ie - 


MR, ABBOTT IS WRONG in 
“anti-inflationary,” the Toronte 
maintains. It argues that “it is 
budget. The present nature and level 
discourages personal savings and 
cumulations of consumer money out 
into the market as shown by the drop 
accounts. It continues to bloat prices 
recurrent taxes into them and enlarging them 
percentage markups. It discourages investment 
in productive enterprise and so obstructs the 
crease in supply which is the most constructive 
and permanent cure for inflation. Worse than that, 
by drawing money out of productive employment 
and spending it on an unproductive army of bu- 
reaucrats, it merely pumps it into consumer chan- 
nels again without making a single contribution 
to the production of real wealth.” 
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Helps to Show Canadians 


Trade Fair 


. 


How to Advertise Their Wares Abroad 


Canada is now 
sending abroad shows how neatly 
advertising fits into the 


ip 


ihe 
Fi 


moToR co 


cur-/must be taken 


fee” if the cost of 
“from 
ecmmissions recei from a 
limited number of media. 
A number of Canadian agencies 
be about placing 


a test 
” 


exceeds | Zealand. 


Australia, and New 
He will find things in 
the United Kingdom somewhat 
different, though media are gen- 
erally reliable in regard to cir- 
culation data, etc. In the Latin 
American countries, not only is 


© | billing practice different, but also, 


Commerce, in the advertising of 
the International Trade Fair. It 
parallels 


Dangers In Isolation 
Apart from the fact that the 
associated agencies are entitled to 
commissions from media in the 
countries they serve, other ad- 
vantages are cited for “on the 


spot” representations—chief of 
which is the fact that literal 
translations of advertising 


some media regard their true 
circulation as private business 
information, 


Rates may be cited for South 
American countries, but there 
isn’t much firmness in them. The 
agent dickers with the media 
es along this line: 
. advertising will give you 
prestige—and don’t forget, I’ve 
been placing a lot of business 
with you ! ‘ely.” It’s a good agent 
who fetches a favoraole price. 
One Brazilian shows this on his 
bill under thé Portuguese equiv- 
alent of “caving to client.” The 
South American’s commission, in- 
cidentally, isn’t the 15% deduc- 
tion from. gross (which is the 
method more widely accepted 
than any other); rather it’s a 
176% fee atop the net price 
which he finagles out of media. 
(Mathematically, 176% net 
equals 15% gross.) 


For those who prefer more 
conventional billing practice, 
there are the export publications 
printed in this country as well as 
a number of publications publish- 
ed here for consumers abroad. 


Theatres One Medium 


In addition to radio and 
publications, there is considerable 
variety in media abroad. Those 
“still” slides shown between reels 
of moving pictures are only a 
memory to adult cinema-goers on 
this continent, but you can still 
buy that sort of time in Singapore 
and Belgian Congo. Strip films 
may be shown in an even wider 
number of places. Poster adver- 
tising is in an advanced state in 
Britain, France, and some other 

of . You can even 


on parts 
denate ad-bearing trash cans to 


y Pp 
the problem of getting caste 
marks properly placed on Indian 
women, and you get the idea, 

When it comes down to the 
actual selection of media, care 
to define the 
audience one is trying to reach. 
If it’s a low-priced consumer 
product, the degree of literacy is 
a factor to remember. 


Space Often Scarce 


Getting publication space is a 
tough job in United Kingdom, 
most European countries, 
Australia, and New Zealand. One 
newsprint-hu: gry publication 
may let you have so many inches, 
another so many centimetres. As 
a result, all copy prepared for 
these dollar-short countries must 
be adaptable to a variety of space 
requirements. 

The Canadian advertiser will 
find he is fairly familiar with ad- 
vertising practices in South 


some Latin American towns. 


As a generalization, it can be 
said that the trend in advertising 
rates abroad is upward, just as 
it has been on this continent. The 
situation is complicated, of course, 
by adjustments in currency 
exchange rates. Since such rates 
cannot be predicted in advance 
with any accuracy, it’s a good 
idea to allow for a tidy “reserve” 
in any export advertising budget. 


From here on in, the interested 
advertiser should study what his 
own position would be in markets 
abroad, Generalizations are 
acceptable only ir so far as they 
conform with the particular prob- 
lems of selling a_ particular 
product in a particular market. 
But there’s one. bit of advice on 
which all seem to agree: Never 
assume that foreign customers 
will respond to sales promotion 
which is less sincere, less mature, 
or of poorer quality, than that 
used in the domestic market. 


MCI Structural 

work has ll pew 
excess t elimin- 
ated—to reduce rs 
minimum the pounds 
that can cost you 
profit. , 


NDUSTRIES 


. 


CANADA 


News of Advertising 


Advertising and Sales Club of 
Toronto has elected Evan W. 
Hayter its president for 1948-49, 
succeeding Stuart M. Philpott. 
Mr. Hayter is advertising man- 
ager of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co, of Canada Ltd. 

R, Frank Wilson and Noel R. 
Barbour are vice-presidents; Reg 
Cary, treasurer; and Frank E. 
Francis, secretary. Directors elect- 
ed are Alan C. Ball, Jack E. Brent, 
George E. Cross, Jack A, Mac- 
Laren, Harry A, Standing, Hor- 
ace N, Stovin. Allan L, Thompson, 
Martin M, Walker, and Reg, C. 
West. 

* * e 

Harold F. Stanfield Ltd. (To- 
ronto) appointed to direct adver- 
tising for “Kams,” new anti-acid 
tablet product of W. K, Buckley 
Ltd. Distribution is now being ar- 
ranged through drug stores, and 
advertising campaign is now in 
planning stage. Kams are pack- 
aged in a transparent tube and 
retailed from a novel display, 
only 2% inches wide. 

* 


Cockfield, Brown & Co, Ltd. 
(Toronto) appointed by Duplate 
Canada Ltd. to prepare and place 
an advertising campaign aimed at 
making the name “Duplate” syn- 
onymous with safety glass in Can- 
ada, The campaign — to begin 
in August and run in princi- 
pal daily newspapers during the 
balance of the year — will feature 
applications of Duplate safety 
glass in public and private trans- 
portation, industry, and building 
construction. ; 

Alford R, Poyntz Advertising 
Ltd. announces four additions to 
creative staff. A. MacDonald 
“Don” Robertson, who joined 
company as layout artist last 
year, becomes co-ordinator of 
creative services, Bryant Fryer 
(formerly art director Baker Ad- 
vertising Agency Ltd, F. H. Hay- 
hurst Co, Ltd. and Rapid Grip & 
Batten Ltd. and more latterly 
21C, art section, director of pub- 
lic relations, RCAF) becomes se- 
nior layout artist. Alan D, Wilson 
(formerly Rabjohn [Illustrators 


taught school in Canada, joincd 
Northern Electric in 1929, and 
served with telephone systems, 
technical services, patent, and 
electrical divisions before joining 
advertising department. 

eo = oe 


Harold F. Stanfield Ltd. (Toron- 
to) will handle advertising for 
Hansen & Cox, distributors on the 
North American continent of Jen- 
sen & Moller Danish biscuits. Ad- 
vertising for the biscuits will use 
newspaper space point by point 
across Canada as distribution is 
arranged. Plans for some other 
lines are already undereway, in- 
cluding Sea Kist line of Norwe- 
gian canned fish and allied prod- 
ucts. 

* * 


The James Fisher Co. Ltd. (To- 
ronto and Montreal) this week 
launched Montreal promotion for 
Richard Hudnut Home Perma- 
nent, Large announcements are to 
appear in major dailies, follow- 
ed by dealer campaign. Miss Olga 
Paracka, New York, is setting up 
classes to instruct sales girls in 
presentation of the new product. 


Harold F, Stanfield Ltd. (To- 
ronto) appointed to handle adver- 
tising for DeLuxe Upholstering 
Co, Ltd. Advertising plans for 
La-Z-Boy chair, just completed 
for 1948-49, will include maga- 
zines, national week-end rotogra- 


| vures, both English and French, 


trade papers, dealer literature, 
direct mail folders, and point-of- 
sale display material. 

a s * 


Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
appointed to direct advertising 
for Hess & Clark Ltd., London, 
Ontario, manufacturers of stock 
tonics and animal health products. 
New campaign will commence in 
farm publications soon. 

s + - 


Harold F. Stanfield Ltd, (To- 
ronto) appointed to direct adver- 


tising eampaign for Emerson 
Summers Co, Ltd., featuring Tidy- 


|'Locks Hairnets, Campaign runs | 


Ltd.) joins art staff. John C. | jin Ontari Toron- | 
Chilman (formerly with city ad- | on eee aT and Toro | 
Ve 


vertising department, The 
Eaton Co. Limited) is appointed 
to copy-writing staff. 

+ 7 * 


Harold F. Stanfield (Toronto) 
appointed June 1 to handle ad- 
vertising for Imperial Rattan Co. 
Ltd. of Stratford, Ont, makers of 
Imperial Loyalist and Imperial 
Modern furniture. Advertising for 
Imperial Loyalist line will use 
national magazines, trade pub- 
lications, and dealer helps (free 
mat service available to dealers 
soon). Advertising for Imperial 
Modern line is now being plan- 
ned. 

* s * 

O’Brien Advertising Ltd. is 
directing advertising of Bull 
Moose Cranemobile (manufactur- 
ed by Canadian Mobile Co, Ltd. 
of North Vancouver) to three 
specific fields: construction, lum- 
ber, and railway-warehouse-etc. 
Copy will point out features of 
the hydraulic machine with tele- 
scopic boom, and will picture it in 
operation as applied to each “ield. 
Brochure will be placed in the 
hands of Canadian Mobile Co. 
dealers across the country. 


Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
(Montreal) appointed to direct 
advertising and merchandizing of 
“Zubes” Cough Lozenges in Can- 
ada. National promotion is plan- 
ned for “Zubes,” manufactured 
by F. W.'Hampshire & Co. Ltd., 
Sunnydale, Derby, England, with 
Better Proprietaries Ltd., Toron- 
to, as Canadian sales agents. 
Cockfield, Brown & Co, are al- 
ready directing advertising for 
F. W. Hampshire’s English-manu- 
factured sun cream “Snowtan,” 
introduced to Canada last year. 

* * 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd. ap- 
points E. H. Woodley as advertis- 
ing manager, succeeding the late 
Donald E. Bankart, Born in Cal- 
cutta, India, in 1903, of missionary 
parents, Mr. Woodley spent 
part of his boyhood in Turkey, 


DUPUIS FRERES net profit for 
year ended Jan. 31, 1948 was up 
17.5%. Results of steadily increased 
sales volume were offset by a de- 
creased gross profit and a much 
higher operating cost, President 
Dupuis states. 

In July, 1947, the company began 
an extensive program to enlarge 
and modernize the St. Catherine 
St. store. First part of this pro- 
gram consists of a six-story build- 
ing with basement of 125-ft. 
frontage on St. Andre St. by 65 ft. 
in depth, to be equipped with esca- 
lators, three modern passenger 
elevators and one freight elevator. 
On Jan, 31, 1948 disbursement on 
this account amounted to $512,811. 

During the year, selling facilities 
of the mail order division were 
expanded by opening branches in 
key centres. Results justify fur- 
thering this program, it is stated. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Jan, 31: 
Gross profit 
Less: ge. int. ..... 

Deprec. 

Inventory res. 

Taxes 


War ins, recov. 
Net profit 
Less: Pref. divds, .... 596 
Surplus for year 513,583 430,055 
Earnings per Share} and Dividend Record: 
Pref.: Earned $8.87 $7.65 
1.20 0.60 
‘ies 3.00 
Com.: Earned 25.68* 21.26 
None paid. 
+Based on present outstanding capitali- 
zation with full year’s dividend deducted 
on preferred before calculating common 
earnings. 
CONDENSED BALANCE 
As at Jan. 31: 1948 
Cash & bonds ......+. 
Accts. rec. 
Inventories 
Total curr. assets .. 
Misc. assetsa 
Fixed assets* 
Goodwill 
Total assets 
Total curr. liabs. ... 


599,983 
80,400 


SHEET 
1947 


3,736,500 3,540, 
547,764 
2,602,249 
1,239,920 
8,126,493 
749,402 
1,023,067 
225,883 
3,675,000 
$2,452,591 
. 1,754,759 
. ref, 342,734 446,555 | 
tIncludes * $335,261 tax adjustment. \ 
Werking capital ..... 2,086,608 2,410,006 


816,478 
207.628 
3,675,000 
1,656,120 


The F, H, Hayhurst Co. has ap- | 
pointed Thomas Reid as space- 
buyer in the Toronto office, effec- 
tive last week. For 20 years 
Mr. Reid has been associated with 
Toronto advertising agencies, in 
accounting and media depart- 
ments, and in recent years has 
been an account executive. 
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Milne Studie. 
GEORGE A. DAVIS 


president and purchasing agent 
of Plate & Structural Steel 
Sales Ltd., has been elected 
president of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Toronto, 
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The New Look - 
in Financing Methods 


Recent developments in the capital markets have made it 
possible to overcome the restraining influence of an inadequate 
or inelastic capital structure, and to do so at very attractive 
rates. 


To management planning on major extension of plant, we 
offer the services of a fully equipped investment organization, 
not only capable of | ge sums of money, but fully 
aware of the importance of choosing a method of i 
precisely suited to the requirements of the business in 

We shall be to discuss the subject without obligation 
and in ade seats during the caphouaty stages. 

' 


Gairdner & Company Limited 
320 Bay Street, Toronto 


Toronto ELgin 2301 


Montreal 


Ait the Iekenents eee this advertisement 
appears as a matter etek 


$500,000 : 


Fleet Manufacturing Limited 


To be dated January 3lst, 1948 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 


5% Debentures 


To mature January 31st, ns undernoted 


$150,000 5% Registered debentures due 1949-1951. 
$350,000 5% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1968. 


Principal and half-yearly interest on the 5% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures 


and a 31 


Montreal, 


January 3lst, ] 


alifax and Vancouver; 
as to principal only; redeemable at 100.00 plus accrued interest 
at any time as 5% debentures 


s in ot the haat Tae 

bankers in any one 

debentures in Geneminations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 

in whole or in at the company’s 
and on thirty (30) days’ notice as to the debentures due 

fund applicable to the debentures due January 31st, 1968, shall consist 


st at the principal offices 


of an annual payment of an amount which is estimated to be sufficient to retire the issue by maturity; 


The 5% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures 
Common Shares without nominal or par value 
prospectus, 


the official 


The company’s extensive plant is situated at Fort 


manufacturi 
with Twin 


Furniture Division; Sheet 


furniture and 


convertible at the 


are of the holders thereof into 
in the Capital Stock of 


company at rates described in 


The Company . 


; Fort Erie, Ontario, It is divided into five (5) 
Bus Division, man auto buses in associa 
Ohio; Fleetlite Aluminum Window Division; Juvenile 
etal Division, which is engaged in the manufacturing of aluminum 
accessories for ships; Aircraft Division. is active in the execution 


Compan of Kent, 


of substantial manufacturing contracts in these divisions and at the present time has approxi- 
mately 450 employees. 


Rogistrar: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA, Toronto. 


Caphiatication 
(After giving effect to this present financing.) 


$150,000 5% Registered Debentures due January 31st, 1949-1951, 
$350,000 5% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures due January 31st, 1968, 


‘ Authorized Iasued 
Common Shéres of no par value....csesessse2 190,000 525,000* 


*NOTE: In the event of conversion of the $350,000 5% Convertible 


The 5% Registered debentures havi 


tion Limited, 


1968, if, as a when issued and received by us, 


our behalf by 
the company. 


Fund debentures 
at the maximum rate, 59,500 additional Common shares of no par value will be issued. 


been placed, we, an pene <n nears Corpora- 

incipals, offer the 307, Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures due January 31st, 
subject to the approval of all legal matters on 

Messrs. McMaster, Montgomery & Compenti Toronto, who are also acting for 


Price: On Application 


A prospectus describing the issue will be mailed on application; 


HARRISON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


66 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Telephone: WAVERLEY 1891 





New Color in Canadian Paint 
100 Plants Now Make $80 Millions of Coatings a Year 


By CLIVE CHATTOE 

Slap of brushes, streaked pails, 
leaning ladders dominate the 
street scene from Breton to Ru- 
pert as Canada’s annual clean-up, 
paint-up drive nears the home 
stretch. That “spring smell” in 
the air comes from a can. 

But where do the cans come 
from? How is it possible suddenly 
to supply about a third of the na- 
tion’s houses and stores with a 
sea of bright-colored, highly re- 
fined protective and decorative 
coatings? 

Paint and painting must be a 
paying and lasting business. 
Everybody keeps on buying and 
doing it year after year, even at 
costs like today’s—almost double 
the pre-war level, including labor 
about 80% higher, materials, 
brushes and ladders 50%. 


Output $80 Millions? 
A visitor looking at what's be- 
ing done up those ladders all over 


To Seek Okay 
Of St. Lawrence 


Power Project 


Formal approval of the con- 
struction of hydro-electric power 
plants on the St. Lawrence River, 
near Cornwall, Ont., will likely 
be sought from the International 
Joint Commission about June 15, 
it was announced last week. The 
development is planned jointly 
by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the 
New York Power Authority. 

Representatives of the New 
York Power Authority, headed 
by Gen. F. B. Welby, chairman, 
conferred last week with officials 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario on the drafting 
of the joint application. 

Pians for the development of 
the power resources would make 
available approximately 2,200,000 
h.p. of which Ontario would re- 
ceive half. 

Opposition to the project has 
already appeared in the United 
States. The National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference, an or- 
ganization which was also op- 
posed to the original plan for a 
St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project stated: “The Dewey pro- 
posal shoulders the power pro- 
ject with a much heavier financial 
load than it would bear under a 
dual-purpose program. In other 
words, power costs would be con- 
siderably higher than would be 
the case under the dual-purpose 
plan.” Contending that the build- 
ing of the power project would 
greatly reduce the cost of later 
construction of the proposed 
waterway, the organization said 
as a consequence the power devel- 
opment would be “promotive of 
subsequent construction” of the 
waterway. 

New York Governor Dewey 
directed the New York Power 
Authority on April 29 to nego- 
tiate on the power project. The 
main dam would be constructed 
in the Long Sault Rapids, extend- 
ing from the United States main- 
land to the head of Barnhart Is- 
land; with over-all iength 2,900 ft. 
and maximum height about 100 
ft. The top of the dam would be 
a roadway about 20 ft. wide. 

The powerhouse would be loca- 
ted at the lower end of Barnhart 
Island at the foot of the rapids and 
astride the International Bound- 
ary. Cost of the project is estim- 
ated at about $322 millions of 
which each would pay half. 


Alean Builds 115 More 
Housing Units at Arvida 
Aluminum of Canada recently be- 
gan construction of a further house- 
building program at Arvida, Que., 
which is expected to involve erection 
of 115 flats, apartments and houses. 
Architects are Fetherstonhaugh, 
Durnford, Bolton & Chadwick; con- 
tractor, Foundation Co. of Canada. 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_——E 
(Advertisement) 
INVESTIGATE Canadian Sirocco’s 
wide range of air handling, heating, 
cooling and drying equipment to- 
day! Branch offices conveniently lo- 
cated in principal cities. Canadian 
Sirocco Company, Ltd.,. 310° Ellis 

Street, Windsor, Ontario. - 


PROVINCE OF 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Redemption of Debentures 


Notice is hereby given that the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick intends to redeem, 
for Sinking Fund _ purpose: 


The portion of the said Debenture issue 
be redeemed on the said date has 
been selected by lot. by the Department 
of The Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and 
the numbers cf the said Debentures so 
selected for redemption are as follows: 
Numbers PA 008, PA 
P& 040, PA ‘ ) 5 
PA 083, PA 085, PA 106, PA 116, 
PA 158, PA-160, PA 169, PA 179, 
PA 192, PA 198, PA 311. PA 316, 
PA 326. PA 374, PA 383, Each 
at $1,000, 


“PA 418, PA 431, PA 468, PA 495, 
PA 496; PA 516. Each at $500. 


Dated at Fredericton this 20th 4 
May, A.D., 1948. = 


J. J, HAYES DOONE, ; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


the land—and at the names on the 
cans—might conclude Canada by 
now has quite a paint industry. 


It has, an industry which this 
year is r@aching for a production 
total well above $80 millions. 
Gross value of paint industry out- 
put last year was $70.7 millions. 
Even if 1948 demand isn’t greater, 
something like an $80 million 
total is virtually assured—the in- 
dustry will supply over $10 mil- 
lions of paint material which 
we've been buying annually in 
United States and importation of 
which has been banned since Nov- 
ember under Canada’s dollar ex- 
change conservation program, 


Production at $80 millions will 
look pretty exciting against the 
1939 figure of $25 millions and 
1929’s $27 millions. And’ the’ in- 
dustry is shooting for a $100 mil- 
lion total by 1950 or 1951. 

Paint exports have been valued 
at around $2 millions in recent 
years or four times the volume 
in 1929. 


Plants in the latest year of sta- 
tistical record (1946) numbered 
95 as against 78 in 1933; employees 
over 5,000 against half of that be- 
fore; annual, payroll close to $10 
millions against under 4 millions; 
cost of materials $27 millions 
against $6 millions; selling value 
at the works $60 millions against 
$15 millions in 1933. 


Huge Growth Program 
And it’s going to be bigger— 
much bigger, and certainly big 
enough to preserve its presently 
enforced gain in Canadian paint 
self-sufficiency. 


Newly completed or well ad- 
vanced are four major new paint 
plants: Canadian Industries Ltd.,, 
near Toronto; Sherwin-Williams, 
Montreal; Murphy Paint-Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, Long Branch, 
Ont.; Peinture Nationale Ltee., 
Quebec City. International Paints 
(Canada) has just erected a small 
plant in North Vancouver. 


As well, these have smaller new 
establishments or additions under 
way or soon to be started: Ottawa 
Paint-American Marietta, New 
Westminster, B.C.; Phillips Paint 
Products, Winnipeg; Sico Paint, 
Quebec City; Edmonton Paint & 
Glass, Edmonton; and Murphy 
Paint, North Vancouver. 

And allied industries have been 
expanding too, Here are some 
notable recent developments in 
raw material production which 
may greatly aid Canadian paint 
output: 

Carbide & Carbon’s Bakelite 
(Canada), new Belleville, Qnt. 
plant under way to make phenolic 
and urea plastics and resins, will 
double tonnage of such material 
now. being produced in Canada; 

Shawinigan’s Canadian Resins 
& Chemicals at Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., builds new dioctyl phthalate 
plant, extends resin plant; Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, also at Shawini- 
gan Falls, builds four new plant 
units at $1.7 millions; 

Durham Chemicals (Canada) 
now making zinc oxide, etc., in 
converted .war plant at Cap de 
la Madeleine, Que., company 
formed last year jointly by Har- 
risons & Crosfield, London, Eng., 
and Newcastle -on-Tyne Zinc 
Oxide; 


Lecithin Products (Canada) 


making refined soya lecithin in 
recently opened Belleville, Ont., 
plant, 


Product Finishes Rise 


More than one-third of total 
production now flows to product 
finishing, mainly in mass-produc- 
tion industries and for a wide 
range of consumer durables, 
household and other equipment 
and goods. Sales to industry last 
year topped $25 millions out of a 
total of $71 millions; in 1946, $21 
millions out of $59 millions. Of the 
total to industry, lacquers ac- 
counted for $4.3 millions in 1946 
and $4.8 millions last year. 


Here’s a sidelight on Canadian 
growth in metalworking and 
general manufacturers since Post- 
war I. Then, little more than an 
eighth of paint output went to 
industry. Growth of mass produc- 
tion in-factory painting has had 
a profoundly stimulating effect 
on growth and diversification of 
the paint industry. 


Almost every other major 
factory in the country now has a 
paint spray-dry-bake department 
and almost half the manufactured 
articles produced come to the con- 
sumer coated with a paint in- 
dustry product. That covers a 
lot of ground between cargo ships 
and baby toys. 

Next: Gloss Water Paint . 

Apart from use of phthalic 
anhydride in making alkyd resins 
—and that’s too technical to go 
into here—perhaps the second 
greatest development in the paint 
field is in the realm of water 
paints. 

One of the most significant 
products of the war years in paint 
technology was perfection of a 
method of introducing water as a 
volatile reducer ‘in paint, a dis- 
covery which makers say will 
very probably play a large part 
in the paint industry of the future. 

Reduced to simple terms, it 
amounts to the use of plain water 
as a volatile extender for the 
“vehicle” or liquid content of the 
paint. This extender leaves the 
paint film by evaporation imme- 
diately after application, pre- 
cisely as does any other volatile 
solvent, such as_ turpentine, 
naphtha or mineral spirits. Its 
presence in the paint is solely 
to hold the material in suspen- 
sion while eing applied and 
spread. Because water dries 
quickly without odor, because its 
use permits brush cleaning with 
water and because it costs vir- 
tually nothing, water gives that 
kind of paint special advantages 
and its presence, makers say, has 
no eifect on the nature of the re- 
sulting film. 

At present, the art has been de- 
veloped mainly with flat paints 
for interior use. But makers 
promise successful semigloss and 
gloss finishes which are reduc- 
ible with water. The ultimate, 
they. say, will be an exterior 
water paint and it may not be 
many years off. 


Development of the chrome- 
type pigment is next in order of 
general interest. Usually from 20 
to 30 years elapse between dis- 
covery and general adoption of 
so sharp an advance. For ex- 


ample: the first phthalic resin 
paints were brought out in 1920, 
and zinc chromate pigments have 
been known and used in paint for 
many years. But it took the un- 
usual requirements of war to 
bring them into broad general 
use. 


New Steel Protector 


For certain military purposes, 
zinc chromate had outstanding 
properties. Example: a quick- 
drying zinc chromate primer has 
been entirely successful in prim- 
ing sheet aluminum such as.used 
in aircraft construction, In the 
Navy’s huge shipbuilding pro- 
gram, where the bulk of connec- 
tions were made by welding, zinc 
chromate *primer was an excel- 
lent material because it gave off 
no fumes. It retards rust when 
applied to the bare surface of 
steel, When water penetrates the 
film of a zinc chromate paint 
(and no paint can be produced in 
practical thicknesses that is ut- 
terly waterproof), the zinc chro- 
mate portion of the pigment tends 
to dissolve. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the reasons why it 
is a rust inhibitor — the dissolved ! 
chromate in contact with the steel 
is the very thing that retards 
corrosion. 

Other highlights of recent pro- 
gress: 


A spray gun which actually 
applies two finishes at the same 
time, producing literally an un- 
limited number of effects: 

Vinyl resins, one type of which 
is used in making the new non- 
breaking recordings: 


Polystyrene resins, seran and 
a chlorinated rubber made from 
synthetic rather than natural 
rubber. 


Among the most interesting of 
the new synthetic resins are the 
silicones, combining silicon and 
carbon in a manner somewhat 
parallel] with the chemistry of the 
hydrocarbons. | Silicone resins 
have two outstanding advantages 
—extraordinary insulating prop- 
erties with regard to electricity, 
and durability under heat far ex- 
ceeding anything thus far known 
in paint. For example, silicone 
resin paints subjected to 600 deg. 
F, for three hours retain their 
original color with very little 
change, 


Raw Material Comeback 

There’s good news, by the way, 
for industrial users, retailers and 
paint-buying Canadians generally 
who may be wondering what the 
ban on U. S. paint materials plus 
continued record demand for the 
end product may do to their 
chances of uninterrupted supply. 

The word is that the raw ma- 
terials situation shows a bit of 
improvement in 1948, with dry- 
ing oils and colored pigments in 
good supply. The white pigment 
situation is still poor. Lead pig- 
ments and zinc are in fair supply 
but lithopone is still short and no 
early alleviation of that shortage 
is seen. Britain provides most of 
Canada’s lithopone but the flow 
has been curbed by coal and 
power shortage there; and even 
if England were producing good 
quantities of the materia] it’s 
doubted we'd get enough to make 
any early difference in white 
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37 million meals evezy day 


A DAILY MIRACLE of transportation ' 
enables Canadians to enjoy one of the 
best-balanced diets of any people in 
history. And practically everything we 
eat and drink travels, partway at least, 
by motor truck :.. . from more than 


8,000 food processing 
plants, through more than 
48,000 retail stores. 

High-quality motor trucks 
»». giving dependable ser- 


FOR MORE 


p:int production. 

Titanium shortage also is acute, 
one of the worst facing the indus- 
try. This pigment, because of its 
high refractive index — which 
gives it hiding power far in ad- 
vance of other white pigments— 
is greatly in demand today. Plans 
are afoot to increase output but 
new plants won't be producing 
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much before 1950. 

The other great bottleneck is 
phthalic anhydride, a coal tar 
derivative and the raw material 
for alkyd resins. Productive ca- 
pacity of the anhydride will be 
increased next year and it’s hoped 
Canada will become self-suffici- 
ent in this material. One diffi- 
culty against expansion of the an- 
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As A People, The Only Thing We Are Intolerant of is Intolerance 


vice at low cost... make possible this 

widespread distribution of foods at 

split-penny profits. That’s why White 

Super Power Trucks are the choice of 

the leaders—those who keep closest 

check of performance and cost, those 
who know that extra 
quality in a motor truck is 
a dividend-paying invest- 
ment every mile, never an 
extra expense. 


THE 


1TH 


“QOD INDUSTRY is Canada’s largest 


. » and most highly “personalized” because 
over 12,500,000 persons all have individual 
ideas about their three squares.” The industry's 
lifeline is transportation—especially motor 
trucks, likewise highly “personalized” te the 
daily important job each performs to make our 
vear 'round diets more varied and nutritious, 


GREATEST 


hydride is uncertainty over sup- 
ply of naphthalene. When pe- 
troleum is dear and scarce, crude 
oil tar is burned as a fuel instead 
of being converted to naphthalene 
and then to phthalic anhydride. 

Meanwhile, against these prob- 
lems, consumption of alkyd res- 
ins has risen sharply — they’ve 
now been improved for use in 


NAME 


Your White Representative will gladly 
explain, in terms of your business, the 
extra earning power of White Super 


Power, properly applied to your 
operation. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Factcry at Mentrea 


a 


Branches: Montreal + Tereato * Hemilien * Winnipeg 


Calgary * Vencouve 


Sales & Service Centres in principai cities 


IN TRUCKS 


brushable housepaints whereas 
before the war they could be used 
only in paints that were to be 
sprayed or dip-applied. If the 
alkyd resins were in good supply, 
they would replace many of the 
old drying oils, such as linseed 
oil, for they contribute to a more 
stable paint product and greatly 
improved quality. 


D EMO: ¢C.  .A.- CY 


“Democracy” simply means:—Rule by the People. A fair, democratic government must conduct: 
itself in the interests of all the people . . . all the time. That means that minorities, who act within - 
the spirit and letter of the law of the land are to be accorded full rights as Canadians. 


In our democracy, we do not ride roughshod over the views, hopes and wishes of minorities, We 
look upon their aspirations with tolerance, understanding and sympathy. If we fail to do so, we might 
well be suspect of totalitarian aims. We can err, we have erred at times: But, it has been error 
of judgement, not of intent, and when wrong is done, our sense of fair play rights that wrong, 


As Canadians, we should be liberal in our attitude . . . liberal in our views . . . liberal in our acts: 
This attitude, emphatically, does not apply to those in our midst who render lip service to democracy, 
while, at the same time, prompt by speech and act to overthrow our government by force. For these 
latter, there is no room in our free land. But, to the good people who come to our land as strangers 


... shy, bewildered at their new-found freedom, these we must respect and lend a hand that they ~ 
may better understand our way of life. 


The New Canadians may differ from us in the clothes they wear . . . differ in speech or accent 
customs and habits. They may have (to us) odd-sounding ‘names. That last should not bother us. 


"".* 
eee 


Our rolls of honour in both wars are studded with the names of the fallen whose fathers came from 


other lands. 


Yes, let us ever bear in mind that in Canada, the emphasis is on the individual . . . the minorities, too, 
are individuals. These we shall guard against intolerance, bigotry and discrimination. For only by 


zealous watch over their rights can we continue to hold the respect of the world of free men 


champions of freedom and the 
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RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 


No. 8 of a series on Canadian Democracy; dedicated to 
the people of Canada, partners in a true democracy, by 
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‘Public Utilities gv 


The baas's camieval public utility caterptises, 
meeting as they do the needs of the public for 
power, heat, light and transportation, makes the 
bonds and shares of such companies among the 
safest and most attractive 
available. ' 


Full particulars: covering 
recommended. offerings of 


the securities of Canadian eas 


public utility companies 


will be furnished ontequest.» 


LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling-Orders ' 
accepted for execution: at. 
regular rates of commis-— 
sion on the Toronto; Mon- 


treal and New York sock 


enchongtt 


ae 


“ OTTAWA WINNIPEG YANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 
as : " KITCHENER é@vueecc HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


POWER DEVELOPS 
CANADA’S WEALTH 
We offer as principals eS 
Northern Quebec Power Company Limfted’ 


444% General Mortgage Bonds | 
Due 1967 


Price: 100 and accrued interest to yield 4.50% 


- NESBITT, ‘THOMSON 


‘@ COMPANY, LIMITED 
38 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


Greenshields & Co 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


Greenshields & Co Inc _ 


Invastmant Didters 


507 Place d’Armes, 
Montreal 


Wide Markets for Traders 
in Stocks and Bonds 


Traders and investors in stocks and bonds ‘are invited 
to use the facilities: ‘provided by out fourtéen’ offices 
from Montreal to Victoria connected by direct private 


wires and our membership of all Canadian Stock 
Exchanges. 


Quotations on listed and’ unlisted industrial, mining 
and oil stocks, and Government, Muniitipal and Cor- 
poration Bonds furnished upon request. 


Our statistical department i is at your service to supply . 
information about securities in which you are interested, 


JaMies RICHARDSON.& SONS’ 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
80 KING. STREET WEST TORONTO 1 


Phone Elgin 8361 


|. EXECUTIVE OFFICES—WINNIPEG 


Brawhes: © Vancouv er, Victoria, Calgary, Edmonton. 
Kexina, Saxkatoon, Moose ton. Lethbridge, Portene 
la ¢, Beil, Current, Kenora, ‘Toronto, Montreal 


: : Dominion. government 
‘— above a'3% level for the time 
‘4 being was ‘unticipated by Perry 


Indust rial Growth in Canada 


Candn, J-M 

Canadian Johns-Manville this 
week gave a party of company 
officials and guests a preview of, 
its new $2 millions pipe and in- 
sulation plant nearing completion 
at Port Union, Scarborough tp., 
near Toronto. On a 212-acre site 
adjacent to Lake Ontario, the 
170,000-sq. ft. plant has two main 
‘structures. plus a 75,000-sq. ft. 
eoncrete slab for outdoor storage 
‘of asbestos-cement pipe, market- 
\ed under the name “Transite” and 
which with mineral wool (Rock 
Wool) insulation will be chief 


4 products. 


Says Earle C. Brockett, vice- 
.president and general manager: 


i tt’s part of our program to de- 


‘velop greater “domestic use of 
Canada’s native raw materials, of 
which asbestos has the highest 
value of all our nonmetallic min- 
erals.’” 

” * oe 


Colansee of Amer. 


Célanése of America’s Port Ed- 
‘ward Cellulose subsidiary moves 
another step nearer construction 
of proposed $20 million pulp mill 
on Watson Island near Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Columbia Cellulose, 
another Celanese subsidiary re- 
cently got a B. C. forest manage- 
ment license to provide wood 
supply enabling Port Edward to 
produce 200 tons daily of highly 
purified cellulose... Under ~ the 
management license system, Co- 
lumbia must replant with néw 
trees. Under preliminary contract 
let last summer to B. C. Bridge 


‘+ |.& Dredging. for 30,000 cu, yds, of 


‘excavation, preparation of ‘ the 
building site..is now, about com- 


By-PERRY 5S. BOWER ~ 


No “rise, in interest rates on 
bortds 


S. Bower, assistant general man- 
ager and treasurer, Great-West 
| Life Assurance Co., in an address 
| before ‘the Dominion Mortgage 
| & Investments Association an- 
| nual meeting recently. Provin- 
cial and municipal borrowing is 
expected to cost more as time 
'goes on. Mr. Bower cautions 
| municipalities particularly: to 
watch their maturity schedules. 
Here is a digest of his address: 


In recent months. the rate;on 
long-term Canadian government 
bonds has moved more into ‘a 
realistic relationship with the 
rate on U. §. Treasuries. Cur- 
rent interest rates.seem to.reflect 
more realistically the supply and 
demand factors at the moment. 
Whether further pressures will 
develop on government rates 
seems to me to depend upon t'iese 
factors, which in their turn are 
likely to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the level of general 
commodity prices and conditions 
of trade. 

My comment concerns the me- 
-dium-:and long-term rates in 
both American and Canadian 
government markets. An anomal- 
ous situation indisputably exists 
in the short-term market. During 
the war years 90-day U. S. Gov- 
ernment bills were issued at a 
rate of 375%. During the past 
year this rate has hardened and 
the 90-day rate has more than 
doubled, temporarily at least, to 
approximately 1%. Contrarywise, 
the Canadian rate for 90-day gov- 
ernment bills held at about .39% 
through 1946 and 1947, Only re- 
cently has this Canadian rate 
shown a tendency to rise with the 
American rate, It is currently at |! 
41% which is a rise of just over 
5%, and this rise is very. slight 
indeed as compared to its“Amer- 
ican counterpart. 

Certainly the bond curve in the 
United States in running from 1% 
for very short-term bonds and 


.12%% for long-term bonds is a 


much flatter curve than the Cana- 
dian are of..41% for very shorts 
and practically 3% for longs. 
Does the dissimilarity ‘of these 
bond’ curves suggést the possibil- 
ity that some correction, possibly 
in the short end, is likely? 

Credit Rate as Forecaster 

Credit is a factor which ordin- 
arily reflects, in its way, chang- 
ing economic conditions and, in 
estimating the probable stability 
of the federal rates as the senior 
credit, we encounter the basic 
question of what economic condi- 
tions: are likely to be at least 
through 1948. 

‘Looking at the American scene 
first, ERP is now a fact and al- 
though the war. psychosis has 
diminished somewhat. we can ac- 
cept proposed defense expendi- 
tures as quite certain to be car- 
ried out, I think. This has caus- 
ed a ‘great deal of talk of increas- 
ed inflation in the United States. 
The economy is still running at 
top speed and ERP and defense 
expenditures may overstrain cap- 
acity and-‘result in at least higher 
prices, some feel. 

While I do not altogether share 
this alarmist view, I admit the 
inflationary tendencies but think 
the. proposed program is likely 
to be carried out at a rate which 
will serve primarily to maintain 
the current rate of production op- 
erations and to offset slackening 
of’ demand, of which slackening 
signs -haye recently been recorded. 

Turning to the Canadian econ- 
omy I am similarly inclined to 
hold the view that production will] 
be continued at its present high 
rate through this year. 

Given no wide break in physic- 
al activity on one hand and on 
the other possibly no inflation 
excesses, I.am.further inclined to 
the view that the’ rate of federal 


+ 


pleted. Consulting engineers are 
Stadler, Hurter & Co. 
* * + 


Hollands 


Hollands (Canada), new sub- 
sidiary of Hollands Ltd., Worsted 
Yarn Spinners, Manchester, Eng., 
next week will consider contrac- 
tors’ tenders for possible imme- 
diate building of new windowless 
plant at Smiths Falls, Ont., one 
story, 25,000 sq. ft., steel, concrete 
block, tile and brick, air-condi- 
tioning; architect D. E. Kertland. 
Parent company is among Em-| 
pire’s largest dry wool spinners. | 


Ontario Dept. of Planning & De- | 
velopment (Trade & Industry | 


branch) is co-operating in the 
new development. 
* + 


Richards-W ilcox 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian, 
London, Ont., with one postwar 
expansion project to its credit al- | 
ready, starts construction of a 
second major project at about 
$100,000 in two units totaling 28,- 
000 sq. ft., steel and concrete 
block; architect John M. Watt; 
contractors Hyatt Brothers Con- 
struction. R-W designs, makes 
and installs builders’ and indus- 
trial hardware, steel firedoors, 
merchapdise , conveyors, cranes, 

* 


Merck | 

Merck '& Co, Montreal, vice- 
president R. I. Hendershot, em- 
barks. on second postwar expan- 
sion project at Valleyfield, where 
$225,000 additions completed last 
year and about 50 workers added 
with substantial increase in pro- 
duction of organic chemicals. New 
units then: factory process, stock, 


credit is not likely to rise above 
a 3% level for longer term issues 
for the time being. While not 
forecasting where government 
bonds may go after that, I do not 
expect the bottom to drop out of 
the market. 


While ERP is of great signifi- 
cance to Canada there is the dan- 
ger that we may place too much 
teliance upon ERP, It is an arti- 
ficial instrument of trade, As such 
it is hardly something upon which 
we should base long-term deci- 
sions and hopes or to which we 
should attempt to reconcile long- 
term effects. 

Financial Position of Provinces 

The Rowell-Sirois Report, the 
war and the tax agreements have 
fortuitously combined to change 
the provincial financial position. 
Revenues have been generally ex- 
ceeding expectations—in some in- 
stances by unprecedented amounts 
— and as a result debt has been 
retired in contrast to its rap'd ex- 
pansion in the late twenties and 
thirties, The maintenance of the 
Dominion rate at 3% and the de- 
creasing supply of provincial se- 
curities has made it possible since 
1939 for the provinces to refund, 
‘at successively lower rates, debts 
that were not paid off. This, with 
the curtailment of their capital 
programs, resulted in a radical 
‘improvement in their financial 


position and thé burden of their | 


debts. 


It. does not seem likely that the 
‘provinces will wish to discontinue 
their presentearrangements with 
the Dominion when they expire 
in 1950 — nor does it seem likely 
that the Dominion will wish to do 
other than preserve its control 
of the taxation of corporations 
and individuals. The income posi- 
tion of the provinces is, therefore, 
relatively much more stable than 
yin the past and we recognize the 
‘stabilizing element of these agree- 
ments on at least short-term pro- 
vincial credits. 


The main point at tssue is not 
whether the tax agreements will 
be renewed but on what basis 
will renewal be effected. If exe- 
cuted on a_ longer-term basis, 
provincial credits could align 
themselves still more into a defi- 
nite relationship with the level of 
long-term federal credits, other 
things being.equal. 

Working Base on Provincial Rates 

My opinion on provincial rates 

i that where recent issues have 
been floated, the spread between 
such rates and comparable Do- 
imnion levels probably represents 
a working .base. It is true that 
there may be a flood of such 
issues. But I am impressed with 
the power of absorption displayed 
recently. While recent actions in- 
dicate that provincial loans must 
be priced to sell, yet when the 
dust dies down, the loans have 
acted in a quiet and encouraging 
manner, 

Given a continuance of a 3% 
federal base, I should not ex- 
pect good provincial marketing 
to come at very much higher rates 
just yet, provided there are nd 
radical political changes. 

However, as in the case of 
municipals, there are delayed cap- 
ital expendftures. Much of this 
has yet to be undertaken and re- 
curring delays — because of costs 
— are not encouraged by each 
delay apparently making the 
eventual undertaking increasingly 
expensive. 

Political pressures in the prov- 
inces are now building up again, 
Capital expenditures to be under- 
taken in the near future will 
therefore probably be larger than 
at any time since 1939. Also it 
seems likely that substantial cap- 
ital expenditures will be under- 
taken by the provinces over the 
next several years. Under the 
circumstances a widening from 
the interest rate level on Domin- 
ions might reasonably be expect- 
ed as time goes on, 

A further factor which cannot 


underground water tank. Second 
program now being started also 
embraces three units at over-all 
cost about $250,000; engineers T. 
Pringle & Son Ltd. (E. C. Miller, 
architect); contractor A, F® Byers 
Construction. Merck is major 
maker of pharmaceuticals, biolog- 
ical drugs, chemicals. 

* + * 


Smith’s Can. Paper 


Howard Smith Paper’s Canada 
Paper, Windsor Mills, Que., starts 
building plant expansion valued | 
at several hundred thousand dol- | 
lars, ineluding 10-story $250,000 


| 
| 


tion in new $1.5 millions bottling 
plant on Toronto downtown har- 
bor site at Fleet and Jarvis 
Streets. Full production is sched- 
uled for a few weeks hence, pos- 
sibly by Dominion Day, Employ- 
ment will be greater than the 200 
in two old plants now superseded. 
Orange Crush is adding new lines, 
to be announced. J. William 
Horsey is chairman and president. 
Architect for the new plant is 
Grattan D. Thompson; contfactor 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario, 


« * * 


Candn. Bank Note 
Canadian Bank Note, President 

Philip B, Toller, Ottawa printers 

of bonds, share certificates, etc., 


recovery building of steel and | | starts building new plant in sub- 


brick, engineer, J. Charles Day; | 
architect A. Leslie Perry; con- 
tractor R. E, Stewart Construc- 
tion. Bag factory unit at about 
$150,000 and digester unit were 
built recently at this plant. 

Parent Howard Smith Paper 
at Cornwall plans seven-story 
| $150,000 recovery building and 
minor addition to soda pulp mill, 
steel, brick and tile. Engineer J. 
Charles Day, Montreal, recently 
took contractors’ tenders for the 


Cornwall job. 
” * * 


Belleville-Sargent 


Belleville-Sargent, Belleville, 
Ont., hardware, bolts, locks, etc., 
starts $30,000-plant addition; 
architect J. Arnold Thompson; 
contractor St. Lawrence Contract- 
ing; reinforced concrete. 

* * . 


Orange Crush 


Orange Crush Ltd., syrups and 
soft drinks, has building and 
equipment ° setup 85% complete 
and is already in partial produc- 


a 


4|Warning Given to Municipalities 
| To. Watch Bond Maturity Schedules 


be ignored in assessing the out- 
look for provincial and municipal 
security is the question of rising 
operating costs. So far buoyant 
revenues have absorbed such 
costs but as almost invariably 
happens costs are likely to con- 
tinue to rise for some time after 
revenues have levelled off. 

The outcome of coming pro- 
vincial elections is at best ex- 
tremely difficult to assess but 
cannot be ignored in the provin- 
cial financial and bond market 
picture. 


Municipal Debt Situation 


Of the three categories, munici- 
pal debt shows the largest per- 


centage reduction. This is a result | 


of buoyant property taxes, busi- | 
ness taxes and surplus from pub- 
lic utilities. But indications point 
to a reversal of the debt curve. 
Capital expenditures have been 
delayed and now must be under- 
taken. The increase in demand 
for housing necessitates opening 
new areas with municipal serv- 
ices. Everyday costs of construc- 
tion are going rapidly up. Wages, 
salaries and the general cost of 
civic administration will prob- 
ably continue upwards so that in 
spite of high revenues the surplus 
gap is being rapidly closed, 

One point I would like to make 


urban Nepean, two stories, 103,- 
500 sq. ft., reinforced concrete and 
brick; architect D. E. Kertland; 
contractor Ross-Meagher Ltd, Site 
was excavated last year. Will 
move from in-city location with 
some increase of working force, 
possibly to strength of about 500. 


° * * 


Lionite Abrasives 

Lionite Abrasives Ltd., Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., will con- 
sider contractors’ tenders next 
week for possible immediate erec- 
tion of additional plant unit, one 
story, 67,000 sq. ft., steel and cor- 
rugated iron siding, The wing 
would be 480 ft. long, would be 
devoted to making crude silicon 
carbide abrasive and cost about 
$300,000 including land and 
equipment. 


Canada Dry 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale re- 
sumes construction at foundation 
stage of $300,000 bottling plant 
extension in Montreal suburb of 
|Mount Royal; architect Paul 
Brassard; contractor Richard & 
B. A. Ryan, Canada Dry plans 
construction of Vancouver bot- 
tling plant. ‘ 


Bonar & Bemis 
Bonar & Bemis Ltd., affiliated 
with Canadian Bemis Bag, Win- 
nipeg, and Bonar & Co., Canada, 
Montreal. (parent company Dun- 
dee, Scotland), starts building 
new jute and cotton bag plant 
at Freeman, near Hamilton, Ont., 
one story, 58,400 sq, ft., steel and 
clay tile, to cost about $200,000 
including land and equipment; 
contractor W. H, Cooper Con- 
struction. 
. * 4 


Timken 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
| Canton, Ohio and St. Thomas, 
| Ont., starts building $750,000 car- 
burizing and hardening unit at 
year-old St. Thomas plant; archi- 
tects Prack & Prack; contractor 
Richard & B, A. Ryan, Timken 
will add 65 young men and wo- 
men to working force of 235 on 
completion of new unit, The ex- 
pansion will reduce Timken of 
Canada’s U. S., dollar spending for 
cones and cups, Construction of 
an automatic screw machine 
building is contemplated for the 
future. 


is the degree to which so many 


municipalities are dressing their | 
inancing to meet the demand for | 


relatively short-term obligations. | 


I wonder whether this short-term 
bulking of financing is in the best 
interests of the borrower — even 
admitting a higher rate would be 
incident to longer term, Is enough 
attention being paid by many 
municipalities to future capital 
requirements and the extent of 
maturing obligations already out- 
standing? 

I think the wisdom of short- 
term financing for the general 


run of municipalities is open to | 


some question, It seems logical 
that those municipalities. which 


could successfully weather a fi- | 


nancial crisis if one occurred 
within the next few years are 
precisely the municipalities whose 
need for capital is not extreme. 
Such municipalities are * those 
which have been fairly well de- 
veloped and which have passed 


MR, L. T. GREGG 


Mr. R. R. Corson, President of The Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co. of Canada, 
announces the appointment of Mr. L. T 


through the greater part of their Gregg as a Director of the Company. 
growth phase. Younger more un- | Mr. Gregg has been associated with The 
developed municipalities whose | Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. since 


capital growth has been delayed | 
by the war years are probably 
those municipalities which most 
require capital and which are less 
well advised to telescope the ma- 
turity of their debts into the next 
few years. 

With the volume of municipal 
financing ahead, if for no other 
reason, relative to Dominions, 
municipal credit is likely to be 
obtainable only, at higher rates 
than those which exist at present. 

Current short-term practice 
could. possibly place developing 
municipalities in a future financial 
dilemma, At that time they may 
wish to fund their obligations on 
a longer-term basis and it seems 
logical to say that within such 
circumstances long-term credit is 
likely to cost them more than it 
would at present. 

The investor looking at public 
finance today recognizes the prob- 
lems facing the responsible offi- 
cials in the formulation of their 
policies. He must acknowledge 
the mutually contradictory objec- 
tives they seek — an anti-infla- 
tionary fiscal policy and the 
maintenance of a low cost in serv- 
icing the national debt. The in- 
vestor however can reasonably 
urge that our officials seek prac- 
tical solutions which are equitable 
to all interests and that they do 
not overlook the long experience 
of history in favor of theoretical 
proposals however attractive they 
appear on a temporary basis. 

Economic laws have a way of 
coming back to plague us if we 
attempt to obstruct them with too 
many artificial rigidities, 


1910. He has served the company in the 
capacity of Chief Encineer, Secretary and 
Chief Engineer, and from 1947 as Gen- 
eral Manager. * 
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We can ASSIST YOU in your 
INVESTMENT problems 


* Te payment of 2% interest on all 
savings accounts. Deposits accepted by 
mail. 


The payment of 2% % interest on guar- 
anteed investment deposits for a term of 
five years—the principal is guaranteed, 
the interest paid by cheque semi-annually. 


Our investment advisory service is avail- 
able to you. Your securities will be 
analysed, recommendations made, and 
continuous supervision maintained for your 
protection. 


Safe deposit boxes for the safeguard- 
ing of your securities at Toronto, Montreal 
and Brantford. 


These are a few of the services we include 
in olty personalized “Trust Service.” 


Inquire at any of our offices as to costs. 


Crown Trust 


Company 
Executor and Trustee since 1897 

MONTREAL TORONTO 
Brantford london Winnipeg 


Windsor Calgary 


To Invest for 


SAFETY ong APPRECIATION .+ PRINCIPAL 


and 


CONTINUITY o¢ INCOME 


Investigate the Record of 


CORPORATE INVESTORS LIMITED 


(Canada’s Olden Javestmens Trust oy ne Shares) 


1. A Capital gain of 63.6% over 
last 10 years. (March 1938 price 
$5.50). 


S Divers vara of aloe, Gag handed 


CORPORATE INVESTORS SHARES 
Price at the Market 
About $9.45 
We act as 


prineipals is 0 transactions. Interesting booklets and 
prospectus this investment will be sent upon request. 


S.R. Mackellar & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock 


27 Melinda Street TORONTO 1 
(S. I. Mackeller, Sole Owner) 


2. A dividend increase of 112%% 
over a period of 15 years of um, 
interrupted payments. 


ADelaide 4911 


Massey-Harris Co. Ltd. 


Circular on request 


Bongard & Company 


Stocks — Bonds — Grain 


TORONTO 


MEMBERS OF 


Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange’ 
Vancouver Stock Exchange Montreal Curb Market 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Calgary Stock Exchange 


’ Private wire connections to leadin 
centres, Montreal and New 


VANCOUVER 
WINDSOR e LONDON 


80 King St. W EL. 5381 


Western 


HAMILTON e 


LONDON 


CALLING 


"BOA 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 
‘TO BRITAIN 


Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly Circus, Westminster 
Abbey ... all the sights of historic old London 
invite you. Make your trip in comfort “over-the- 
we-iher” In Speedbird Constellations with pres 
surized cabins. Departure every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from Montreal... return 
accommodation guaranteed. 


MONTREAL’. 
LONDON 


$336.° 


one way 
*604.” 
return 


Go from or re- 
turn to New 
York at slight 
extra cost, 


Your travel agent ts eur focal office. Informatior 
and reseryations alse gt most airline or railway 
oMees or at B.0.A.C., city offices In Mentreal— 
Laurention Hotel, Phone LA. 42/2. \ Torente—00 
Richmond St. W., Phone WA. 7788. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE over the Atlantic . . . and Across the World 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID . 


FILING 
CABINETS, 
LOCKERS 


1 


Blase: OUTFITTERS 
383 Adelaide St. W: AD. 2176 





FINANCIAL 
SERVICE 
in 
READY REFERENCE FORM 


Thirty Hems of analytical informa- 
tion in graphic and tabular form 
on more then 180 Canadian 
Corporate Securities. 


Write tor Descriptive Folder 
Bolton, Tremblay & 
Company 

Investment Consultants 


266 St. James $1. W. 
MONTREAL 













LABOR ROUNDUP 


Early returns on the strike vote 
being taken by Canada’s railway 
unions were reportedly going “al- 
most unanimous” for strike ac- 
tion. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees were voting 
94% for a strike, said President 
A. R. Mosher, who is also presi- 
dent of the C.C.L. 

Last week, as the word got 
around, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell got into the dispute with 
both feet. With all normal con- 
ciliation processes tried and 
found unsuccessful, Mitchell 
stepped in personally as mediator. 

He met officials of the railways 
first in what he described as an 
“exploratory conference” and was 
due to meet with the unions on 
Tuesday. Despite the fact that 
the two parties were 28c apart 
on the key issues of wages (the 
unions want 35c; a conciliation 
board ‘recommended seven cents) 
hardly anyone felt there would be 
a strike. Some sort of a settle- 
ment would be arranged. The al- 
ternative was so fraught with 
possibilities of economic diaster 
that it was taken for granted that 
a strike just couldn’t happen. 


It was generally agreed that 
the 35c raise being asked was 
merely the union’s talking point. 
But it was also agreed that they 
were determined tq@ get more 
than seven cents. Some possibility 
was seen in Ottawa that Labor 
Minister Mitchell might be able 
to find the happy medium, 

a ° * 


Toronto AFL Will 
And It Won’t 

While CIO-CCL unions in On- 
tario were going all out to try 
to elect the CCF in the June 7 
election, the AFL-TLC was stick- 
ing to its traditional no-politics 
policy. Last week this policy was 
Te-emphasized when the Toronto 
District Labor Council refused 
to go along with a motion to en- 
dorse the CCF, 

“We are going out to elect our 
friends and defeat our enemies,” 
declared President William Jéno- 
vese. But just the same, the CCF 
would get a lot of AFL-TLC 
support. To get around the no- 


Railway Dispute Moves to Climax 
Vote Going 99% Strike Action 


politics rule, the council will 
endorse candidates as members 
of trade unions but not’ because 
they represent a certain party. 
This ruled out most candidates 
except CCF-ers, who to a large 
extent are both politicians and 
trade unionists. 
* * & 
Too Much U. S. Zeal 
Against Communists? 


Last week, while Canada moved 
to deport another imported Amer- 
ican organizer of the CIO Mines 
Mill and Smelter Union (George 
Knott), the United States appear- 
ed to have been over-zealous in 
applying its new imimgration pol- 
icy against Canadian Communists. 

In Toronto, six members of a 
leading anti-Communist Union, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers (CIO-CCL) were refused ad- 
mission to go to Atlantic City to 
attend the union’s International 
Convention. The reason: they 
were “undesirables.” 


One of them was Louis Paler- 
mo, an active CCFer. Five 
other delegates were not. halted. 

The affair was still being kick- 
ed around Setween Ottawa, Wash- 
ington and Toronto this week. 
In the meantimé, the Communists 
were making political capital out 
of it. The'Communist press said, 
in effect; We told you so. They 
aren’t just after the Communists. 
They’re after anyone they think 
is “undersirable.” 


Palermo felt the way a lot. of 
other non-Communist union men 
were feeling. And it was right 
down the Red’s alley. Said Paler- 
mo: “It’s well. known I’m not a 
Communist. Of course there are 
a lot.of people who judge a man 
2S a Communist by the way he 
walks down the street.” 

: * a 


Labor Committee 
Recommends Checkoff 

The Parliamentary Committee 
on Industrial Relations had this 
week just about finished its min- 
ute, examination of the proposed 
new Federal Labor Code. They 
had listened to briefs from indus- 
try and labor; there had been 
some spirited exchanges. But it 
looked as if the bill, except for 











THEY KEEP 


Working Continuously 


Where in this day and age can 


you find a better example 


Posters have never heard of the 
8-hour shift me 40-hour week.. 
Small wonder they're 
in such demand.. 
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By RONALD WILLIAMS 


one important recommendation, 
would go back to the Commons 
much the way it had come out. 


The recommendation: that the 
bill include some provision for 
mandatory revocable check-off 
of union dues. On the motion of 
Liberal David Croll of Toronto, 
the recommendation carried 11-9. 
Labor Minister Mitchell voted 
against. If inserted in the bill, this 
would mean that employers 
would be legally bound to deduct 
an employee’s union dues if re- 
quested to by an employee or a 
trade union representing a ma- 
jority. 

Chances of the clause getting 
in the bill appeared to be romote. 
With Labor Minister Mitchell op- 
posed, it canbe taken for granted 
that the Government will be 
against it. This will be more than 
enough to rule it out. 

Other recommendations: 

That professional engineers be 
excluded, althéugh 1,100 engin- 
‘eers are already members of 
unions. 

That lawyers be not barred 
from labor board proceedings as 
requested by the AFL-TLC, (Most 
of the members of the Committee 
are lawyers.) 


Rejected was a CCF proposal 
to have the National Labor Board 
undertake prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the Act. At present the 
Board merely grants leave to 
prosecute. Actual legal action is 
undertaken by. employers. or 
unions. (See below.) 

” + + e 


Ottawa Won't Bite 
At Red-CSU Bait 

One way or another, the red- 
run Canadian Seamen’s Union has 
been trying hard to get the Gov- 
ernment mixed up in its dispute 
with Great Lakes shipping oper- 
ators, When the shipping operators 
announced they were going to 
challenge the validity of Federal 
labor legislation and Ottawa's 
right to have anything to do with 
labor affairs (The Financial Post, 
May 15) the CSU thought they 
had Ottawa. 

But Labor Minister Mitchell in 
a wire to CSU Secretary Gerry 
McManus (in reply to his re- 
quest) said: “Department of Jus- 
tice advises it is not customary for 
Attorney-General to intervene in 
magistrate’s court on constitution- 
ality of legislation. Appropriate 
action will be taken at proper 
time if necessary to suppo!’ 
validity of legislation.” 

s * e 


Stelco Reports 
To Employees 

The Steel Co, of Canada last | 
week took a big step toward bet- | 
ter understanding between man- 
agement and labor. In a well- 
documented attractivly laid-out 
booklet, Stelco reported to its 
employees what the firm did ir | 
1947. 

There was a personal mesag’ | 
from President H. G. Hilton fol | 
lowed by a detailed report c 
what was the greatest year i 
Stelco’s history—all presented i 
a simple, easy-to-read style, w« 
illustrated with pictures. 

In achieving its remarkab! 
production record, Stelco emplo: 
ed in 1947 an average of 10,50 
workers. By the end of 194’ 
average hourly earnings of pay 
roll employees were approximate 
ly 70% above 1939 compared wit! 
an increase of 42.9% in the DB’ 
cost of living index in the sam 
period. . 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist ceaders in appraising an: 
comparing company financial state 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the com. 
panies’ published reports are foot- 
noted. 


LEVY BROS. net profit for th« 
year ended Jan. 31, 1948, was $51.,- 
396 ($97,056 in previous year). Op. 
erations suffered in compariso: 
with previous years for several 
reasons — the bad debt reserve wa: 
increased; pension and sickness in- 
surance plans were started; and 
some heavy inventory write-offs 
were made, President Herman H. 
Levy states. 

Inventories were somewhat higher 
than necessary, as the company 
stocked quite heavily on some im- 
ported articles, which are now on 
the quota list. As shipments for 
the first quarter of this year ex- 
ceed those of last year, inventory 
will show a healthy reduction, it 
is stated. If general business con- 
ditions do not deteriorate, the com- 
pany may look forward to a profit- 
able year and to a considerable 
improvement in the liquid position, 
the report adds. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Jan. 31: 1948 1947 


Net earnings? ........ $83,870 $168,951 
Less: Income tax .... 33,000 88,000 
Add: Prof. on asset 
SRG ARB) isc veiisce 526 16,105 
INOW UOEES. biccsaaccee 51,396 97,056 
Less: Pref, divds, .... 10,000 10,000 
Common divds. .... 10,000 25,000 
Surplus for year .... 31,396 62,056 
+After depreciation. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Preferred .......... $10.28 $19.41 
OE. oie cccubeecns 2.00 2.00 
COMO Faso cet Fie 0.83 1.74 
4 EER ee 0.20 0.50 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Jan, 31: 1948 1947 


Cash & Dom. bds. .... $600 44,170 
Gold bullion, cost .... 21,060 40,365 
Bills & accts, rec. ... 437,277 338,984 
Inventories .......... 259,118 257,719 
Total curr. asseis .. 718,055 GR1258 
Misc, investments .... 16,875 16,875 
Deferred chargesa ... 71,897 65.883 
Fixed props.* ........ 175,878 183,536 
Total assets ........ 982,705 947,532 
DOG WERK ooicavanpie TOUNOL § ). cnoes 
Accts., tax, etc., pay. . 95,659 184,775 
Total curr. liab. ... 202,610 184,775 
POOONN YEE a oscs vces asks 250,000 250,000 
Capital stock ......... 250,000 250,000 
UTES ds Kok vee ceus 280,095 262,757 
*After deprec. .;... 68,734 55,983 
aIncl, ref. EPT .... 61,546 61,546 
Working capital ...... 515,445 496,463 


ASBESTOS CORP. has declared 
a dividend of 25 cents a share, plus 
an extra of five cents, payable 
June 30 to shareholders of record 
June 8, 
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ore than 


1,000 freight cars 


every day 


Pulp and paper’s annual car loadings would fill a train stretching 


from coast to coast: more than 1,000 cars a day. The 


industry’s transportation bill alone runs to $85 million annually. 


But pulp and paper is not only the leading user of the transportation 


services. It pays out more in wages and for purchases than 


any other industry. 


Pulp and paper’s expenditures fan out through the economy, 


multiply themselves, and stimulate every trade and 


calling in Canada. 
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‘113 MILLs, 


Swift has glues for practically every purpose, and they're 
available now for immediate delivery. 


Some Swift Adhesives are extremely fast-setting : 3 3 
others hold a long tack. Some are flexible . . . others dry 
hard. Some are for paper or cardboard . . . others are for 
tougher jobs, for joining wood, metals, acetate, and so 
forth. 


Swift Adhesives machine beautifully, and are highly 
efficient for almost every gluing operation. Send for a 
trial shipment of the adhesives we've developed for your 
particular job. 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO., 


LIMITED. 
ADHESIVE PRODUCTS DEPT. = 





SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 





Write your nearest 
Suift Adhesive Plans 
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MONTREAL, 
215 Maguire St, 
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of 


The Canadian Chartered Accountant 


$4.00 per year 
10 Adelaide Street East, 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


SS 
THOMSON & Co. 


STOCE BROKERS 


Paertecri Members 
M. A. Thomsee Toronto Stock Exchange 
A.J. Davis Montreal Stock Exchange 
H. H. Reth Meoatreal Corb Markee 
€. EB, Murray 
Private Wires to All Offices 


TORONTO NORANDA 


MONTREAL 


MORTGAGE 
MANAGEMENT 


Many holders of Western Mortgages have de- 
creased their holdings to such an extent that 
adequate servicing has become an economic 
problem. 


lf this is YOUR situation—why not make use of 
our facilities for completely servicing your 
Western Mortgages and Real Estate? With an 
inspection service covering the topes we are 
. fully to make collections and inspec- 
tions, carry out all duties in connection 
with your holdings. 
You can reduce your management costs by 
using our facilities. 


MORTGAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mortgage Investment Management 
City and Farm Properties 


Trade Winds... 


From 1828 to 1948 
is a long span. Since those early days 
when Trade Winds carried the stout sail- 
ing ships to all parts of the world in 
seatch of goot and raw materials, the 
firm of Knowles & Foster, Merchant 
Exporters and Importers, has formed a 

ble link between manufacturer and 
consumer. 


With our own Houses in Brazil and 
Agents of long standing and integrity 
in other parts of the world, we can 
relieve you, the Canadian manufacturer, of 
all the worries of exchange controls, cur- 
. restrictions and im meet and export 

tions inherent to the export trade. 


experience gained during 120 years 
of business life is freely at your dleposil: 


Of particular importance is the 
method by which we transact business. 


We pay for your pods - in Canadian 
es 


May we help you to Besta your 
export market? 


Knowles Ee Hoslet 
» 417 St. Peter Street 
Montreal, Que. 
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The Provincial Roundup 


British Columbia 


Political Pots Boil: Political 
cauldrons were seething across 
Canada, from coast to coast, this 
week. The first to reach boiling 
point would be in Yale, where a 
Federal by-election next Monday 
(May 31) would choose a succes- 
sor to Hon. Grote Stirling, Pro- 
gressive Conservative (resigned, 
due to ill-health), In the field 
were E. J. Chambers, Liberal; W. 
A. C, Bennett, former MPP, Pro- 
gressive Conservative; O. L. 
Jones, CCF, Eight days later, a 
similar vote was due’in Vancouver 
Centre, vacant since the eleva- 
tion of Rt. Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
former Veterans’ Affairs Minister, 
to the Senate. Contestants: R. O. 
Campney, one-time secretary to 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
Liberal; Lyle Jestley, Progressive 
Conservative, and Rod Young,’ 
CCF (Jestley and Young, each 
only 38 years of age). 


New Provincial Levies: British 
Columbia planned to pick up the 
amusement and _ pari-mutuel 
taxes abandoned by the Dominion 
Government in last week’s bud- 
get. The amusement tax was ex- 
pected to bolster the province's 
hospital insurance program by at 
least $1.5 millions. The provin- 
cial pari-mutuel levy would be 
upped from 5% to 12%, with an 
estimated increase of $350,000 in 
revenue; but informed sources 
hinted some of this might be re- 
bated to race track operators, who 
complain they cannot operate 
economically at present tax 
levels. 


* * ” 
Alberta 

Vote in Au ?: The Social 
Credit Government was still play- 
ing its election cards close to its 
chest; but Health Minister W. W. 
Cross, acting premier during the 
absence of Hon. E. C. Manning, 
dropped a hint; said the adminis- 
tration “hasn’t even considered” 
a by-election in Grouard, vacant 
through the death of Public 
Works Minister W. A. Fallow 
(The Financial Post, May 15). 
That confirmed expectations of 
an early general election; al- 
though announcement might be 
withheld until after the Saskat- 
chewan vote June 24, in which 
Social Credit forces planned to 
test their strength against CCF 
Socialism. Some observers look- 
ed for a campaign in August, a 
month which had twice been 
favorable for Social Credit in the 
past (1935 and 1944). 


Pare Calgary Tax Rate: ioy. 
ing an earlier decision, Calgary 
City Council pruned its 1948 tax 
rate from 59 mills to 54; decided 
to make up the balance of its 
budget, by diverting $343,000 from 
reserve funds 


Saskatchewan 


CCF Takes Plunge: Canada’s 
first and only Socialist Govern- 
ment, was braced this week for a 
showdown; planned to appeal to 
Saskatchewan voters on June 24, 
for a renewal of the mandate 
which they had first given it four 
years ago. Two main issues were 
involved, said Premier T. C. 
Douglas, former printer, preacher, 
amateur boxer and M.P.: “Whe- 
ther the people wish to return to 
the unplanned misery of the past, 
or whether they wish to re-elect 
a government which pledges it- 
self to a policy of planned free- 
dom, which will lead to security 
for all, and progress for our prov- 


ince.” 

The CCF holds 47 seats in the 
present 58-seat House; Liberals 
five, and active service represent- 
atives three; but the latter three 
seats will be eliminated in thg 


jcoming vote. Liberals and Pro- 


gressive Conservatives planned a 
united front against Socialism, in 
many constituencies, although 
there was no general coalition; 
but Social Credit forces, led by 
Dr. J. N. Haldeman, still insisted 
they would play a lone hand, con- 
testing every seat in the province. 


Fight Freight Rates: Simul- 
taneously with launching of the 
election campaign, Co-operatives 
Minister L. F. McIntosh hurled a 
lance against Ottawa on the 
freight rates issued; accused the 
Dominion Goverhment of boost- 
ing freight rates on the Hudson 
Bay Railway “by indirect and 
evasive methods, and without 
proper authority.” McIntosh com- 
plained that the 21% rate in- 
crease granted to the CPR and 
the CNR, was also being put into 
force on the Bay line, although 
the latter was owned by the Do- 
minion Government, was not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and 
had not applied for an increase. 


Manitoba 


End Coalition?: Manitoba's po- 
litical horizon was clearer than 
that of most provinces; Sut it 
wasn’t 100% free from storm 
clouds, Already G. S. Thorvaldson, 
a Government supporter, had ask- 
ed publicly whether it wasn’t 
time, for the public good, that the 
coalition administration should be 
dissolved. Thorvaldson, a Progres- 
sive Conservative, contended that 
the legislature had “scored new 
low marks” for its 1948 perform- 
ance. Parliamentary government, 
he insisted, was based on a two- 
party system, government and op- 
position, with the latter largely 
the crux of good government. The 
present trend, he argued, was 
toward eliminating opposition 


_'“which, if permitted to continue, 


would sieved be inimicable to% 
the public good.” (The present | 
coalition is of Liberals, Liberal 
Progressives, and Progressive 
Conservatives, with the opposi- 
tion made up of CCF and inde- 
pendents.) 


Big Highway Program: Flood 
damage to Manitoba trunk high- 
ways will run well into six fig- 
ures; and this, combined with the 
effects of ordinary age and wear 
and tear, will necessitate a recon- 
struction program spread over 
several years, Public Works Min- 
ister Errick Willis announced. 
New roads will be 24 ft. wide, 
instead of the previous 22 ft., and 
shoulders will extend 10 ft. out- 
side the running surface, for 
greater safety. Foundations will 
be thickened from six to 10 in., 
to increase the life of the roads. 
Construction costs now average 
$35,000 to $40,000 a mile, against | 
$20,000 a decade ago, but give 
superior, and longer-lasting re- 
sults, Willis added. 


Ontario 


starters were expected to go to 


in nominations for the general | 
election a week later. Progres- 
sive Conservatives and Liberals 
each had a full card of 90 can- 
didates; the CCF at least 80; the 
Union of Electors (Social Credit) 
a dozen or more. Labor Progres- 
sives were expected to stand pat 
on their present two Toronto 
seats; elsewhere they would be 
supporting (and frequently em- 
barrassing) CCF nominees. In 
addition, it seemed certain there 
would be a big field of heterodox, 
and hyphenated-independent can- 
didates. One of the surprises of 
the past week was the defeat suf- 
fered by the veteran “Holly” 
Acres (MPP, 1923-1948) in the 
Progressive Conservative nomin- 
ating convention in his own’ Carle- 
ton county. Party standing at dis- 
solution of the legislature was 
Progressive Conservatives 65; 
Liberals 12; CCF, seven; Labor 
Progressives two; independents 
two; vacant two (one formerly 
Progressive Conservative, one 
CCF). The outlook after next 
week’s vote: Progressive Con- 
servatives 50 to 60; some scattered 
Liberal and CCF gains. 


Fight Daylight Saving: Ontario 
farmers were still fighting a los- 
ing battle against daylight saving 
time (outlawed in Alberta, man- 
datory in British Columbia, and 
optional in most other provinces). 
The executive of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Agrjculture suggested 
a plebiscite be taken on the ques- 
tion, concurrently with the pro- 
vincial election June 7. Kent 
county delegates urged that mu- 
nicipalities be forbidden to adopt 
daylight saving time (as most 
urban centres had done a month 
ago) until the change was sanc- 
tioned by either a provincial or a 
federal vote. 


Quebec 


Election — But When?: With 
three provinces already definite- 
ly entered in the election field, 
Premier Maurice Duplessis still 
sat tight: “We are going to have an 
election, because we are in favor 
of democracy, which exists only 
through the holding of elections. 
But when? It has not been de- 
cided as yet. When it comes, it 
will be a fight for the future of 
Quebec; for the life and survival 
of a Canadian province and of a 
race, We are ready to co-operate 
with federal authorities, when it 
is common sense, and does not 
mean giving up everything. We 
shall co-operate; but we shall also 
remain masters at home.” More 
specifically, Duplessis said he was 
ready to collaborate with Ottawa 
in a health insurance program— 
but NOT if it involved state medi- 
cine and nationalization of sec- 
ondary and university education.” 


Biggest Convocation: McGill’s 
west campus, in throes of renova- 
tion for two years, was opened to 
the general public for the first 
time this week, on the occasion 
of the university’s spring convo- 
cation (May 26), the largest in 
its history. Before a gathering 
estimated at 8,000, more thar 1,- 
500 students were to receive de- 
grees and diplomas; with the con- 
vocatoin address to be delivered 
by Lord Rowallan, Chief Scout of 
the Empire. 


Nova Seotia 


Beer Votes Near: Election fever 
had not yet broken out in Nova 
Scotia; but local option votes on 
sale of beer and wine were pend- 
ing in several centres, including 
Halifax and Glace Bay. Halifax 
had already spent $8,000 on a 
similar plebiscite in 1946, but it 
was not binding now, since it had 
been based on the theory of beer 
sales through the provincial 
liquor commission, rather than 
under private ownership. Mayor 
J. E. Ahern said it was doubtful 
if the province would pay the 
costs of the 1946 vote; also warned 
that if the city voted for beer by 
the glass, “City Council will de- 
mand quite a tax from this 
source.” 


6 

New Draggers in Service: Four 
new draggers, part of a fleet of 
seven subsidized by the New 
Brunswick Fishermen’s Loan 
Board, reached Halifax last week 
at the end of their trial runs, 
marking a new step in the Mari- 
time fishing industry. Fifty nine | 
ft, over-all fn length, the draggers | 
are 15 ft. beam and have six ft. 
draught; are driven Sy 115 hp 


| FRANK THOMPSON 


has been elected vice-president 
and managing director of the 
R. McDougall Co., Galt, Ont. 


Caterpillar D 


| 


fish or “Johnny dories”’), a new 


venture for Nova Scotia fisher- 


men, 
O26 @ 
New Brunswick 
Vote June 28: New Brunswick 


third starter in the provincial 
election free-for-all, will go to the 


polls June 28, four days after 


Saskatchewan, and three weeks 
after Ontario. Announcing the 
date, Premier J. B. McNair said: 
i“The opposition party cannot 
complain at being taken unaware. 
They have been talking elections 
for weeks; have predicted at least 
half a dozen dates; have striven 
persistently to create issues.” At 
dissolution, the Liberal adminis- 
tration held 36 seats; Progressive 
Conservatives 11; independents, 
one. In the general election of 
1944, Liberals polled 282,401 
votes; Progressive Conservatives 
233,401; CCF 68,248. The Social- 
ist party failed to elect a candi- 
date in 1944, but now plans to 


13,000 engines. 
Planned for general fishing in the 
Election Race On: Close to 300! Gulf of St. Lawrence this sum- 
mer, the vessels will trawl during | 
the post mext Monday (May 31) | the winter for rosefish (dlias red- | 
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contest most of the 52 seats in the | 


new House (an increase of four 
from the representation in the 
last assembly). 


Prince Edward Is. 


Plebiscite on Liquor: The Island 
had held its general election last 
December (The Financial Post, 
Dec, 20, 1947); but voters 
would go to the polls again next 
month (June 28) to determine the 
province’s future liquor program. 
This could be one of two: either 
a return to prohibition, or sale of 
liquor under government control. 
The “Cullen Plan,” in operation 
for the last two years, under 
which liquor could be purchased 
for six months on a doctor’s pre- 
scription, would be definitely out. 
The Jones Government insisted it 
was not taking sides in the ques- 
tion; was merely asking a man- 
date from the public. 


J 
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| MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


We are pleased to announce 
that 


MR. JOHN P. CUNDILL 


IS NOW ASSOCIATED 
WITH THIS FIRM 


CRAIG, BALLANTYNE 
& COMPANY LIMITED 
Bonds and General Investments 


215 St. James St. West, Montreal 1 — MA, 6266 


OR SALE 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


| 280,000 SQUARE FEET WITH 200 ACRES OF LAND ADJOINING 
SITUATED ON THE SOREL HIGHWAY, 6% MILES FROM MONTREAL CITY HALL 


C.N.R. SIDING 
SPRINKLERED 


ADEQUATE HEATING AND POWER FACILITIES 
LARGE OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 


Occupancy 90 Days 


OFFERS FOR WHOLE OR PART WILL BE CONSIDERED 


For Full Particulars Write 
SECRETARY 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


LONGUEUIL, P.Q. 


' TELEPHONE PLATEAU 6691 


BUILD A GREATER ONTARIO 


YOUR VOTE IS 


NEEDED TO 


12 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 
JUNE 7 


PUBLISHED BY THE ONTARIO PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION 





5 G. 8. DICKSON 

Mee C. A. Bradbrooke, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager of the Rubberset 
Company limited, announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. G. R. Dickson, to the 
office of Division Manager in Vancouver, 
effective June Ist. Mr. Dickson, who was 
formerly sales representative in Alberta 
end mae will be located in the 
Marine ing, Vancouver, and will 
Girect Rubberset sales in British Columbia 
ond Alberic. * 


Do You Use : 
COIN WRAPPERS? 


Ask tor samples and prices on coin wra 
as well as’ on NATIONAL Safety’ Seal 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Mentresi, Terents. Winnipes, Vancouver 


._.IINITED ASBESTOS CORP. has 
started. surface. development on 
property in Thetford and Wolfes- 
Engineer 


Resident Philips M, 
Malouf. 


WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 


Paints Out. Glare 


“Speed Easy” oil paint can be 
applied to inside of windows 
which convey direct rays of sun- 
light in hot summer months. 
Canadian maker explains paint 
can be removed with a soapy 
solution of warm water and a 
stiff scrubbing brush. The new 
paint, which mixes Lalf and half 
with water, permits light to 
come through, but keeps glare 
out, Two thin coats of turquoise 
or sky blue are said most effec- 
tive. 
s . 


* 
Kitchen Slide Ru 
Plastic circular slide rule shows 
mathematically inclined cooks 
the exact amount of ingredients 
they should use to get more or 
fewer servings than recipe calls 
for. Made by California firm. 
. * * * 


Relaxed Textile Washer 


Yanking and stretching of fab- 
rics in processing causes shrink- 
age trouble later, can be avoided 
by “Tensitrol” principle, accord- 
ing to Massachusetts machinery 
firm. By establishing a differ- 


ence in roller speeds, it makes” 


allowances for more than the 
maximum amount of shrinkage 
that could occur while fabric 
goes through width and rope 
washers. Cloth moves through 
‘these machines at 300 yards a 


. minute, in a totally relaxed and 


tensionless condition. 
s * e 


New Coffee Maker 


New principle in coffee-making 
is featured by Chicago manufac- 
turer. Cold. water passes 
through a jet thermostatic heat- 
ing element and then through 
coffee basket into server. Coffee 
is brewed quickly at 180 degrees 
F. and kept hot as long as cur- 
rent is left on. No watching is 
required, Utensil uses no filter 
rods, cloth discs, or rubber gas- 
kets. Metal parts are heavy 


aluminum. 
. . + 


Camper’s Mattress 


Inflatable plastic mattress is 
carried in a cylindrical con- 
tainer. Baltimore maker explains 
that container is used as a pump 


mattress, 
7. * 


Monel Roo fing Sheet 


to blow up the 
. 


New type of Monel sheet. for 
roofing purposes is claimed to 
ton twps., Que., under direction of | have life of more than 100 years. 
It has mechanical and corrosion 
resistant properties of earlier 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 2, at 12:15 


+» BANQUET HALL, ROYAL YORK HOTEL . 


Mr. Lester B. Pearson, 
O.B.E., Canadian Under- 
Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs and  well- 
known Canadian diplomat, 
will be the guest speaker. 


usinessmen and visitors 
to the Trade Fair will find 
his topic, “Peace, Prosperity 
and International | Trade”, 
both timely. and of extreme 
interest, 


‘Tickets obtainable fiom Canadien Exporters’ Association offices in the 
‘Reception Center, International Trade Fair, or at 20 Temperance Street, 
‘Terento. Accommodation cannot be guaranteed after June 1. 


OR more efficient separation of 
liquids and valuable or trouble- 


some solids, processing technicians endorse 


the continuous operation and minimum main- 
tenance of De Laval Centrifugal Machines. A 
De Laval Separator usually produces a more 
complete separation—actually improving the 


product... saving waste of the product itself. 


There are more than a dozen distinct 
types and sizes of De Laval Separators elimi- 
nating slow-spots in the processing industry. 
There is a De Laval Centrifugal designed for 
your processing operation. Write for addi- 


tional details indicating your main interest— 
Separation, Clarification or Concentration. 
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Manufacturers of products > 


that are either completely new 
or are being made in Canada 
for the first time are invited 
to contribute to this column. 
Describe the product, state its 
purpose, outline in what re- 
spects it is new, and indicate 
its significance to its field. 


Monel roofing, but is softer in 
temper and lends itself more 
easily to bending, forming, seam- 
ing and soldering operations re- 
quired for roofing purposes. 
Latter qualities are said to cut 
fabrication and installation 
costs. 
bd * tJ 


Office Chair Cushion 


Office chair cushions made with 
Air-Cell latex foam cushioning 
are now available, according to 
a U. S. announcement. Covered 
in upholstery fabric, the cush- 
ions are available in ofte-inch or 
two-inch thicknesses of the same 
material which is now having 
expanding use in many passen- 
ger cars, buses, trucks, railroad 
cars, etc, 
* * * 


Pipes Joined Speedily 
Time-consuming job of cutting 
and threading pipe for “T” and 
“L.” crosses on scaffolds and 
racks is said eliminated by “Nu- 
Rail”: fitting. Cincinnati maker 
explains fitting is an eccentric 
cross. Pipes slide into it without 
threading or special preparation. 
Tightening hollow-head screws 
completes the joining. 
oe a + * 


Crane-tower Arrangement 


Portland Ore. firm announces ad- 
dition of new crane attachment 
to its movable hoisting tower. 
“Towermobile” can Le driven to 
job and set up in 10 or 15 min- 
utes. With new 20-foot boom 
(can be stretched to 40 with ex- 
tensions), operator can lift 9,000 
pounds and can hoist tower 
from the truck chassis when a 
job calls for the crane alone. 
Tower itself lifts concrete and 
‘Suilding materials to a maxi- 
mum of 45 ft. above ground 
(when 10 ft. addition is used). 
Tower capacity, 6,000 pounds. 
* 


Sound Control System 


_ New Jersey-made control con- 
solette for medium-size’ sound 
systems permits. switching of 
radio or recorded programs or 
. special loudspeaker annoutice- 
ments in as many as 40 locations 
in ‘industrial plants, schools, 
hospitals, hotels, etc. Instru- 
ment is designed with built-in 
tuner for’AM, FM, and short- 
wave radio; transcription turn- 
table and. several microphones 


can be. used. 
* a * 


Cutting’ Block» . 
Plastic cutting lock has the 
strength of wood, but will not 
split: under-the blows of a lum- 
berjack’s axe, says U, S. maker. 
Block is used on a guillotine- 
like machine fitted with steel 
dies to cut shoes, handbags, 
clothing, and‘other products out 
of leather, fabric, and paper. 
Block has no grain; outwears 
wood; provides cutting surface 
for extremely fine materials; 
can be molded in any color or 
shape; and has good resistance 


to oils and chemicals. 
” o* + 


Mailing Bag Holder 


Neater mailing departments are 
promised with new tubular steel 


oa 


De Laval 
Industrial Separator 
Continuously separates 
two liquids and simul. 
taneously removes solids, 


De Laval 
Multiple Clarifier 
Removes troublesome or 
valuable solids, allowing 
pulp to discharge with 

liquid being clarified. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH 5 Vancouver s Winnipeg + Montreal 5 Quebec § Moncton, 


EDWARD SIMON 


has been elected president of 
H. Simon & Sons Ltd., Montreal. 


holder which fits any size of 
mailing bag. Free swinging 
bracket holds bag open so that 
mail can be tossed or dropped 
into it. Height can be adjusted 
from 36 inches to 40 inches. The 
holder fits into 18% x 18% 
inches of floor space. 

~ * * 


Opens Cartons 


New York firm claims cartons 
can be opened quickly and 
cleanly by means of new zinc 
opener which protects contents 
b:” penetrating exactly under the 
outer cover; can be quickly ad- 
justed to cut varying thicknesses 
of carton covers. 
eo ” * 


Retains Lustre 


Permanent lustre for copper- 
ware, brass, bronze, steel, alum- 
inum, silver, and all metal trims 
is said possible through applica- 
tion of “Ever-Brite” protective 
coating. California maker says 
coating can be applied with an 
ordinary paint brush, using 
quick short. strokes. 

* + * 


Swivel Light 


“Reddylite” gives 360 degrees of 
good illumination for factory, 
home, or farm; for watchmen, 
railroad switchren, campers, 
night fishermen, or motorists— 
for use wherever an emergency 
light is needed. Indiana maker 
explains that light’s case of red 
Tenite swivels on metal stand; 
stays put in whatever position 
it’s aimed. Standing 61% inches 
high, not counting a metal bail 
for carrying or hanging, light 
weighs 37 ounces complete with 
standard 6-volt lantern battery; 
has 3%4-inch reflector; and is 
said to pick up objects 500 to 800 
feet away. 
+ * a 


Compact Paint Mill 


Los Angeles-made “one piece” 
paint.mill is designed to grind a 
wide variety of paints at a speed 
of 150 gallons per hour. Work- 
ing with two abrasive stones— 
one stationary and the other 
rotating at high speed—mill 
features easy cleaning; special 
trap to catch foreign particles; 
precision adjustment of grind; 
and lightweight aluminum alloy 
construction. 
€ e = 


Shaker-Squeezer-Strainer 


Threefold purposes of “Juice- 
A-Shake,” new kitchen and bar 
accessory, include: cocktail 
shaker, fruit juice squeezer, and 
strainer. New York firm is mak- 
ing device in four color com- 
binations of nontoxic, odorless 
heat-resistant plastic. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial  state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts, Variations from the com- 
panies’ published reports 
noted. 


MONTREAL REFRIGERATING 
& STORAGE 1947 net profit was 
up 71.2%. Volume of storage con- 
tinued heavy throughout the year 
and requests for space at times 
exceeded capacity of the warehouse. 
Rates were still subject to control 
for the first three-quarters of the 
year but it was possible in some in- 
stances to accept shipments which 
were more attractive, ,rate-wise 
than those which, under controlled 
schedule, were scarcely other than 
burden-carriers, President W. 
Lasher states. Another contribu- 
tion to increased revenue .was the 
more reasonable schedule of hand- 
ling and storage rates which be- 
came effective at end of October. 

CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1947 1946 
Net earnings $119,130 
Less: Depreciation ... 28,687 

Prov. for taxes .... 42,128 
Net profit 48,315 
Less! 

ist pref. divds. .... 

2nd pref. divd. ..... 

Common divd. 

Surplus for year 54,176 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
- re $6.95 


are foot- 


Paid 0.30 
tRedeemed on Aug. 11, 1947. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE 
As at Dec. 31: 1947 
Cash 
Call loan 
Accts. rec. 
Total curr, assets..: 
Misc.’ assetsé 
Fixed assetsa 
Total assets 
Total curr. liab 
Deferred items 
Reserves 


1,100,077 
83,513 
26,235 

178,053 
561,425 
39,997 
159,893 
50,961 
26,762 
288,059 
88,506 


Capital surplus 

Distr, surplus .....606 

Earned surplusé 
éIncl. ref. EPT. 
After depr. of 

Working capital 56,498 


PICKLE CROW GOLD MINES 
has declared a dividend of 10 cents 
a share, payable June 30 to share- 


holders of record May 27, 
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of the Woods Milling Co., warehouse 
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RESTORE AND PROTECT 
WITH 


GUNITE AND DUM DUM MASONOC 


This building is protected from .he destructive forces of 


weather indefinitely. . Furthermore, its perishable con- 


tents are safe from dampness seeping through the walls. 


It is covered with Dum Dum Masonoc—the ideal pro- 


tective coating for all types of concrete and masonry 


structures. 


*. 


In carrying out this work recently we removed all defective and deteriorated concrete, restored these portions with 


sound, dense Gunite and then applied a coat of Dum Dum Masonoc over the whole surface. This picture shows the pleas- 


‘ 


ing result, one which will remain for many years. May we quote you for similar work at your plant? 


GUNITE ano WATERPROOFING 
LIMITED 


Teronte 


MONTREAL 


locorporated 1932 


Inquiries from Western Canada should be addressed to— 
THE ARCO CJ.—CLEVELAND, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Canadian Actuaries to Attend 
Centenary Assembly in London 


Sixteen actuaries of Canadian {annuitant mortality; 


life insurance companies will at- 
tend the Centenary Assembly of 
the British Institute of Actuaries 
in London, June 21 - 25. 

The Canadian delegation will 


be headed by J. Gordon Beatty, | 


president of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and the Cana- 
dian delegation will be accom- 


| panied by a number of actuaries 


from American companies. 


American and Canadian life 
insurance companies _ attribute 


/ much of their strength and sound- 


ness to the foundations laid by 
pioneer actuaries of the British 
Institute a century ago. 

In the early years, life insur- 
ance on this continent depended 
largely on actuaries trained in 
Britain. In more recent years 


Canadian and United States train- | 


ed actuaries have largely dssum- 
ed this responsibility. 

North American actuaries will 
contribute 22 papers to the dis- 
cussions at the London meeting. 
Subjects include: war mortality; 


is 


Q-Floor is a steel subfloor. The cells are crossed 
over by raceways carrying the wires for every 
electrical service, today’s and the future’s. The 
steel subfloor is topped by a concrete fill and 
surfaced with any material you desire. 


v 


Q-Floor comes pre-cut ready to weld to the 





industrial 
life insurance in Canada and the 
United States; group life; acci- 
dent and health and medical 
service insurance; mortality 
trends; insurance supervision; 
aviation statistics; investment de- 
velopments, 


Personnel of the Canadian qele- 


gation includes: 

J. GORDON BEATTY, 
Canada Life. 

BRUCE R. POWER, secretary and 
actuary, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. 

B. T. HOLMES, actuary, Confederation 
Life. 

JAMES HUNTER, assistant general man- 
ager and actuary, Continental Life. 

H. R. STEPHENSON, vice-president 
and managing director, Crown Life. 

J. G. PARKER, president and managing 
director, C. H. ARMSTRONG, assistant 
actuary, Imperial Life. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, actuary, London Life. 

R. E. DOWSETT, assistant general man- 
ager and secretary, J. R. BEVERIDGE, 
associate actuary, Manufacturers Life. 

Cc. B. SPURGEON, assistant actuary, 
Mutual Life. 

W. M. ANDERSON, general manager, 
North American Life. 

G. W. GEDDES, general manager and 
actuary, Northern Life. 

A. B. WOOD, president, C. W. BOURKE, 
vice-president and managing director, A. 
M. CAMPBELL, actuary, Sun Life. 


cLief actuary, 


FOREIGN TRADE ENQUIRIES 


Herewith are detinite trade proposals and enquiries for Canadian goods trom 


business firms in foreign countries. 


The queries here listed come from foreign readers of The 


cial Post, other 


Finan: 
Maclean-Hunter publications and particularly from Industria) Progress, the maga- 


zine of Canadiar: trade sbroad 


Write The Foreign Trade Bureau, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, for information about any bulletin below and please give the code 
number preceding the item. Publication does not imply endorsation of credit. 


As an additional free service similar concise statements of trade pi 
Canadian firms producing industrial equipment for export will be pw 


by 
by 


Industrial Progress which circulates in more than 70 foreign countries. Please 
send your announcements to the same address. 


M4, BRITISH WEST INDIES— 
Firm of commission agents and gen- 
eral manufacturers’ representatives 
would like to represent Canadian 
companies in the West Indian is- 
lands. Bank references offered. 


IP-3, INDIA—Specialist suppliers 
of canning machinery would like to 
contact Canadian manufacturers of 
canning equipment. 


CT-9, VENEZUELA — Agencies 
desired by firm with established 
connections with leading importers 
for following items: canned foods, 
canned fruits, et¢., toys, toilet tissue, 
paper napkins, face tisues, wheat 
flour, packaged oats, soda crackers 
and fancy biscuits in cartons and 
tins. References offered. 


CT-6, INDIA—Cloth merchant and 
commission agent interested in ex- 
porting from India cotton piec<- 
goods, yarn, raw cotton, cotton and 
yarn waste, spices. . 


CT-7, NETHERLANDS—Import- 
ers and exporters of food commodi- 
ties interested in importing 200. tons 
of yellow peas, small and/or 
medium size. Request offers f.0.b 
Montreal for immediate shipment 
and air mail samples. Also offer 
assistance to Canadian firms in- 
terested in importing European 
commodities, 


CT-8, BRITISH WEST INDIES— 
Importers and jobbers, welcome ofe 
fers from manufacturers of confec- 
tionery, cutlery, dry goods, earthen- 
ware, glassware, groceries, hats, 
rubber goods, boots and shoes, 
wearing apparel, toys, hosiery, 


CT-5, NEW ZEALAND—Canadian | sport goodsg leather goods. Firm 
market sought for large quantity | offers, samples and f.o.b, or eif. 
of sheep and lamb skins with wool | prices requested, Also prepared to 
on (trade designation “Woollies”)| take up agencies on commission 


suitable for coats, mats, etc. 


basis. 


“‘WELL,.FOR MY MONEY,’’ THE REALTOR SAID: 


f “Tm for any materials that cut 
cost of tenant alterations” 
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Look at Robertson Q-Floor as an investment. Its over-all electrical 
availability protects a building against obsolescence, 

Get the details from a book if you want, but understand this: an 
electrical outlet can be established on every six-inch area of the Q-Floor 


literally in a matter of minutes, without digging a trench. Just drill 
a small hole, no muss or fuss. 


This means that a Q-Floor building assures permanently flexible 
layouts. Partitions and electrical outlets can be changed with a 
minimum of expense. Tenants can have as many new outlets as they 
want as fast as they want them. With Q-Floor, business machines 
of today or tomorrow can be added in stride. 

Builders often forget that floors are what the building is for. 

.That’s where the.investment earns its keep. Yet the floor is only a 
small fraction of the total cost. And this electrical feature of 
Robertson Q-Floors is the factor that keeps a building young in 
facilities long after its facade has been hopelessly outmoded. 


As for the ie co steel floor—it’s less than the carpet to cover it! 


And with ste 
never mind the 


see the book again. , 


Q-Floor is now made in Canada, of Canadian steel; by Canadian labour. 
Recent installations include Can. General Electric Company Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; Barclays Bank, Toronto; Steel Company of Canada, 


steel skeleton. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. in 30 
seconds. Construction is dry, noncombustible, 


clean, free from forms, falsework, and fire 


hazard. 


Q-Floors so speed construction that building 


time is often shortened by 20 to 30%. As for 
steel delivery dates—you always have to allow 
for demolition and excavation and by that time, 
the steel is ready. It’s been true with the larg- 


est, most modern buildings of the postwar. 
- Q-Floors dry, quick construction starts money 


earning sooner. 


TORONTO 


For more data, see your architect or write 


ROBERTSON CO. 


HAMILTON, Head Office - 


construction, you move in sooner. That’s what counts— 
starting date. If you want the facts on that— 


Ltd., Hamilton; Bay-Grosvenor Bldg., Toronto. 
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Photo Magic from 7,000 ft. Up 


Canadian s Lead in Money-saving — 
Aerial Photography Development 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Aerial photographic survey work has sud- 
denly become big business! 

Once restricted mainly to making maps 
and charts, air photography is now being 
profitably employed in an increasing num- 
ber of ways. 

Water-power development, soil reclama- 
tion, irrigation projects, land development, 
mineral and oil exploration, forestry in- 
ventories, flood control and town planning 
are but a few. 


But perhaps the most spectacular new 
field for this new measurement medium is 
forest resources. ‘Work being done by the 
No. 1 civilian company in Canada, Photo- 
graphic Survey Co., is the commercial coun- 
terpart of the remarkable military results 
—er ‘by aerial photography during the 


rads of dintbbe stands taken from 7,000 
ft. are an open book to the firm’s forestry 
experts. They can tell what kind of «trees 
are growing in a particular area; the aver- 
age height; cordage per acre and the kind 
of land. Such estimates are said to be more 
accurate than ground surveys. 

The growth of Photographic Survey itself 
has been almost as spectacular and sudden 
as the medium it employs. Two years ago 
it was just an idea in the fertile brain of 
Douglas N. Kendall, ex-wing commander and 
chief technical officer of the Allied Air 
Forces’ central interpretation unit. His mili- 
tary job was interpreting aerial photographs. 
Now he’s the guiding genius of Photographic 

Today the firm employs 200 people. It op- 
¢rates out of de Havilland Airport, Toronto, 
and has the largest individual contract ever 
awarded in the British Empire—photograph- 
ing 125,000 square miles: of forests for the 
Ontario Government. 

It also has contracts in South America and 
the United States, bringing much-needed 


American dollars to Canada. The new de-, 


velopment has substantially reduced costs of 
survey work besides eliminating much guess- 
ea ~ resulting error and wasteful woods 


PThe sanadel old timber cruisers have been 
replaced by the airplane. But they aren't 
Hare, Sardegna After the aerial estimate 

has been made, there is still considerable 
final groundwork left for these expert 
woodsmen. 

But civilians are only one part of today’s 
force of aerial photographers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force is today engaged on one 
of the most important peacetime missions 
undertaken by any air force. 

It began last month ~when-two- squadrons 
of Canadian-built Lancasters and Dakotas 
took off from Rockcliffe airport, Ottawa and 
headed for Edmonton and points north, 

The planes weren't freighted with atom 
bombs. They weren’t armed with guns. But 
they were going to do a’lot of shooting . . . 
with cameras;—rolling back Canada’s 
frontiers and assessing her resources by 


aerial photography. 
Nearly two million square miles of the 


Dominion have already been photographed 
by the RCAF alone. - 

RCAF planes covered 435,000 square miles 
in 1947 (the highest total for any year), as 
against only 280 square miles when this 
work started back in 1921. 

Behind the man with the camera is a 
highly skilled operating staff whose job it 
is to make pictures really useful. After 
thousands of negatives are processed by the 
photography department, thé photogram- 
metric department takes over. Then the 
highly technical business of plotting, inter- 
pretation and mapping begins. 

Aids In Selecting Farm 

From aerial photos, geologists can select 
areas for further investigation where ores or 
oil may be found. Agricultural experts, who 
understand photographic interp n, can 
tell where good farm lands are located. 

And the uses of aerial survey work aren’t 
by any means limited to what can be learned 
from photographs. The airborne mag- 
netometer, developed during World War II 
for submarine detection, has proven itself 
of great importance in outlining areas of 
magnetic attraction which may prove pro- 
ductive of gold or base metal ore 
occurrences. 

Photographic Survey Co. has developed 
the first “made-in-Canada” aerial mag- 
netometer. It will be in operation shortly. 
Where great detail is desired in magnetic 
plotting, the helicopter has been success- 
fully employed. . 

Aerial survey experts are hopeful that 
the Gieger counter, used by the prospector 
seeking uranium, can be adapted to location 
of uranium ore occurrences by aerial surveys. 
This might prove quite an epoch-making 
event, Infra-red is also thought to have 
some interesting applications for aerial sur- 
vey investigation. 

Use Radar Devicé@ 

Science is gradually “licking” the problem 
of exactly where the plane travels in re- 
lation to the ground, Possible tilt of the 
plane, difficulties regarding elevations, etc., 
are things the experts have to know fairly 
closely. 

The RCAF is carrying on experiments with 
Shoran-controlled aerial photography. 
Similar research work is being carried on 
by Photographic Survey. Shoran-controlled 
aerial photography (a development of radar) 
centres around a combination air and ground 
electronic device which accurately estab- 
lishes the position of each aerial photograph, 
thus simplifying map making. 

So extensive is the field for new and 
improved applications of aerial survey work 
that Photographic Survey has 15% of its 
personnel working on research with a 
priority list set.on the 10 top research 
‘projects. Foresters, geologists, geophyscists, 
electronics specialists, surveyors—even ento- 
mologists and zoologists—have been enlisted 
in this rapidly expanding business. 

The range of people interested in results 
of aerial survey work is expanding quickly. 
When Photographic Survey completed an 
aerial survey of Toronto for town planning 
authorities (cost $15,000), Toronto Police 
looked it over for traffic control. The Fire 


This Doesn*t Look Much of a Picture But... 


From aerial photographs like this of Northern Ontario timber stands, keen- 
eyed forestry experts of Photographic Survey Co. are estimating for the Ontario 


Gevernment 
Height 
in feet 

52 


Cordage/ 
Acre 
16 


lower slope 


dry flat 
lower slope 


lower slope 
lower slope 
wet flat 


‘wet flat 


lower slope 


lower slope 


lower slope 
wet flat 


species of trees, their height, cordage per acre’ and the lay of the land. 
This shot, taken from 7,000 feet, was a this way: 
Area 


Species 


85% Spruce and Balsam, 
15% Jackpine 
20% Spruce and Balsam 
50% Jackpine 
30% Poplar 
15% Spruce and Balsam 
80% Poplar, 5% Jackpine 
90% Spruce and Balsam 
10% Jackpine 
10% Spruce and Balsam 
20% Jackpine 

10% Poplar - 
20% Spruce and Balsam 
80% Jackpine 
20% Spruce and Balsam 
50% Jackpine 
30% Poplar 
80% Spruce and Balsam 
5% Jackpine 
15% Poplar 
35% Spruce and Balsam 
60% Jackpine 
5% Poplar 
90% Spruce and Balsam 
10% Jackpine 


40% Spruce and Balsam 
60% Tamarack 


Department found a new approach to the 
question of concentration of fire hazards. 

A similar ground survey would have taken 
seven years and cost $700,000. 

10% of Canada Photographed 

Roughly 70% of Canada has been photo- 
graphed with recorinaissance photography 
suitable for aeronautical charts, about 20% 
with vertical photography suitable for 
military mapping. Mapping usually lags 
behind photography. While the RCAF does 
the. bulk of the flying for government 
purposes, the Army (Army Survey Establish- 
ment) and Department of Mines and 
Resources carry out related field work, 
produce charts, maps, ctc. 

The RCAF’s aerial photography is con- 
stantly revealing our limited knowledge of 
the North. Photos taken in 1934, for instance, 
showed the Akimiski Island in James Bay 
as practically upside down on all maps. In 
1946, RCAF photographic crews 
discovered” and photographed the elusive 
Spicer Islands in Foxe Basin, north of 
Hudson Bay, First reported by the skipper 
of an American whaling vessel in 1869 the 
exact location of the islands\had for years 
been a matter of conjecture. They were 
shown by dotted lines on the map, indicating 
uncertainty regarding their definite position 
and outline. Crews of Air Force planes 
operating over islands of the Arctic 
archipelago have reported numerous indica- 
tions that actual coast lines differ consider- 
ably from those shown on the map, awaiting 
correction by aerial photography. 

Tri-Camera Technique 

Although much of its work is done in the 
North, the RCAF does not restrict its photo 
operations to that region. In 1946, New 
Brunswick was photographed. One of the 
1947 projects covered a large part of British 
Columbia, along the Columbia River. 

RCAF photography falls into two groups: 
vertical and tri-camera. With vertical photo- 
graphy, one vertical camera is used. With 
tri-camera photography, other cameras 
photograph out towards the horizon on each 
side. Vertical photography is used for 
detailed mapping and analysis. Tri-camera 
photography, a faster and less expensive 
method than vertical, provides photo cover- 
age for production of small scale maps and 
charts in which detail is not required. 

RCAF vertical photography is done at 
‘10,000 ft. to 18,000 ft. while tri-camera work 
is carried out at 20,000 ft. Obviously this 
can’t provide the detail desired for many 
uses. 

Photographic Survey flies at about 7,000 
ft. on its big forestry inventory contract for 
the Ontario Department of Lands & Mines. 
Not only can cordage be determined from the 
results of aerial surveys but experienced 
graduate foresters can tell the species of 
trees present and proper heights . and 
measurements. Following 1946-47 exper- 
imental flights, Photographic Survey reports 
that it is now able to achieve more accurate 
forest inventory data with winter tri-camera 
work than can be obtained from vertical 
summer photography at 1,320 ft. to 1 in. 
(1/15,840). 


The range of projects in which aerial 


survey work can be completed means many 
specialists are required for a fully irftegrated 
enterprise. Foresters, geologists, geophysicists, 
electronic specialists, surveyors—even ento- 
mologists—have been enlisted in the busi- 
ness. 

Canada, as one of the largest relatively 
unexplored countries, is looked on as “a 
country with a future” from the aerial survey 
standpoint. 
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This i is an air view of amt of the « hex property which has been taken 
over by the Federal Crown Company, Central Mortgage & Housing Corp. 
Availgble as indus.zial sites is the area shown and about as much again. 
The wartime housing development can be seen in the centre with dormi- 
tories to the left and the now unused shell-filling buildings above. 


You Now Own an Ontario Town 


Ottawa Has Taken Over War-Born Community of Ajax 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 

There is something new on Can- 
ada’s community front. 

Just a few days ago a federal 
crown company (Central Mort- 
gage & Housing Corp.) took com- 
plete possession of the property 
in south-central Ontario known as 
“Ajax.” 

What’s afoot is something uni- 
que in Canada—an attempt by a 
federal government organization 
to create a new urban and indus- 
trial townsite and community in 
Canada. 

Ajax is the wartime area in 
Pickering Township about seven 
miles from Oshawa. It was created 
during the war as a big shell- 
filling ‘plant for Defense Indus- 
tries, Ltd. Right now it is in the 
no-man’s-land of postwar adjust- 
ment, Until May 4 it was techni- 
cally owned and operated on 
behalf of the Crown by War As- 
sets Corp. 

After the war it got a “break” 
in getting a ready-made tenant 
in the form of a wartime over- 
flow from University of Toronto. 
The University took over on a 
lease which expires May 31, 1949. 
During the past winter session 
there have been 3,000 students 
living at Ajax. 

By October of this year, this 
figure will be substantially re- 
duced, In the academic year start- 
ing next fall the Ajax population 


will be down to about 1,600. And 
the University has indicated that 
it doesn’t intend to renew its 
lease a year from now. That is 
important because the University 
presently operates the commun- 


GEORGE W. FINDLAY 


ity water pumping and filtration 
plant, the sewage, steam heating, 
laundry, cafeteria’ and dormitory 
accommodation, as well as the 
fire department, staff hotel, re- 
creation hall and bowling alley, 


hospital, maintenance workshop, 
etc. 

Who'll Keep Ajax Together? 

The point is that when the 
University pulls out next spring, 
an important part of the com- 
munity life will disappear. It 
might be difficult to keep the 
community from disintegrating. 
That would be a backward step in 
view of Canada’s housing shortage. 
Because in addition to the proper- 
ties already listed as being oper- 
ated by the University, there is a 
townsite of some 2,300 acres and 
some 600 Wartime Housing units 
—over and above considerable 
dormitory accommodation. 

Being a completely separate 
wartime community which was 
purposely set down on farm land, 
away from any existing town or 
city, there isn’t any local govern- 
mental machinery capable of tak- 
ing care of this townsite and 
making something out of it, 

That point came up very vivid- 
ly a short time ago when Ajax 
got itself a couple of expensive 
murder trials. 

The bill for local justice was 
quite considerable, yet neither the 
township nor the county were 
getting any revenue by way of 
taxes from this federally oper- 
ated settlement. This meant a 
heavy and quite unjustifiable 
drain on local and largely rural 
folk, who normally wouldn’t be 


liable ‘to get themselves mixed 
up in this sort of thing—at least 
not on so expensive a scale. 

Anyway, within recent .weeks 
a deal has been worked out where- 
by Central Mortgage pays a lump 
sum of $24,000 to be divided be- 
tween the county and the town- 
ship in payment of accumulated 
costs. This covers Children’s Aid, 
TB after-care, administration. of 
justice; hospitalization and so 
forth, 

For the future, the new owner 
(Central Mortgage & Housing 
Corp.) has undertaken to assume 
complete responsibility for. the 
area for a two-yecr period start-_ 


nominal amount to the 
and the township in lieu of taxes 


ing May 4, 1948. It will pay a@* 
county 


on the 600 houses in the area. This. 


payment will go up or down de- 
pending on the actual out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred, but is 
expected to be about $9,500 an- 
nually. 
Will Go Out for Industry 

First thing the new owner is 
going to do is to make a complete 
survey of the area to cover its 
housing, commercial and indus- 
trial facilities. Once this is done, 
it is expected that a concerted 
drive will be made to attract in- 
dustry into the area in the hope 
that in two years’ time there will 
be a well-rounded community able 

(Continued on page 15) 


How Would You Do In U.S. Election Quiz? 


The United States Presidential election is 
still six months away but from all the 
election talk echoing across the border you’d 
think it was on right now. 

If you are among the many Canadians 
who are mystified by this pre-election hul- 
labaloo, don’t fee] that you are politically 
dumb. Thousands of Americans are buffalo- 
ed as well. 

“You almost have to have a Ph.D. just to 
know how to vote,” said an informed Amer- 
ican to whom The Post went for an explan- 
ation, 

How actually does the U. §. voting system 
work? 


What is now happening is that the two main 


, political parties, the Republicans and the 
' Democrats, are getting set to nominate their 


respective candidates for the White House. 
These preliminaries take the form of what 
are known as “primaries.” They are run 
by individual states; election is by ballot 


and accompanied by the same machin-. 


ery, regulations and safeguards as the final 
election. 

The difference is, instead of voting for the 
actual candidate, the Republicans or Demo- 
crats, as the case may be, vote for the dele- 


m= gates they want to represent them at their 


# respective presidential nomination conven- 


Se tions, In primaries for purely state elections 
sea they vote directly for the candidate they 
fy like. 


Democrat primaries are held simultan- 
eously but because President Truman is the 
only eandidate in sight so far, the results 
of the Democrat primaries do not have the 
same interest as do the Republican primaries 


; where the race is wide open. 


This explains why the Republican pri- 
maries are créating so much interest. They 
are, in effect, a sounding board of Republican 
public opinion. 

Who can vote in primaries? 

Only registered voters in either the Repub- 

ican, Democrat or some other recognized 


i party are eligible, And to be eligible they 
' have to register something like two months 


before the primaries are held. Republicans 
vote in the Republican primary and Demo- 


*crats in the Democrat primayy. When they 


enter the polling booth, they get a Repub- 


es lican or Democrat ballot depending upon 
- their registration. 


recent Wisconsin primary which 
° 


started the Stassen boom for the Republi- 
can candidacy is a good. example of how 
the system works. There were 26 delegates 
to be elected to attend the Republican con- 
vention in Philadelphia, June 21. 

The registered Republicans who voted 
chose 19 delegates .who were pledged to 
support Stassen; seven for Governor Dewey 
and none for General MacArthur. This 
means that Stassen is sure to have at least 
19 votes on the first ballot at Philadelphia. 
He got another 15 delegates in the Nebraska 
primary; nine in Ohio, In the crucial test in 
Oregon last week, Dewey beat Stassen. 


Do all states have presidential primaries? 


No. Election machinery in the United 
States comes under the jurisdiction of indivi- 
dual states, even to presidential elections. 
However, all states use the primary system 
for their own state ‘elections. At present 
presidential preference primaries are only 
mandatory in 14 of the 48 states. In three 
others they are optional while in Florida the 
minority party must hold one and the ma- 
jority may if it so desires. The rest of the 
states still use the old traditional party con- 
vention method as we do in Canada. 


Where and when did this system originate? 
In Wisconsin in 1903. It wasn’t applied to 
presidential elections till 1910. By 1916, 24 
states held presidential primaries and since 
then eight have dropped them, two adopted. 


Was there any particular reason for in- 
troducing the primary system? 

Yes. It was designed to eliminate skul- 
duggery by political bosses and give the 
rank and file members of each party a 
chance to vote for the man they would like 
elected. The ohjective was to take some of 
the sharp practices out of politics and place 
the selection of candidates for office on a 
more democratic basis. 


How has it worked? 


So so. In state elections where party mem- 
bers vote directly for the man they would 
like to see running as their candidate, it has 
been reasonably successful. But as a demo- 
cratic device to let the people’s voice be 
heard in presidential elections, it has not 
been the success its creators had hoped for. 
To a large extent, the party bosses still rule 
the presidential political roost. 


Even in state elections the system offers 


big loopholes for political “managers.” Here 
is an actual case which illustrates this point. 
In a certain town one party had two men 
after the nomination for mayor. One was 
weak and one was strong. The other party 
had only one candidate so there was no 
primary election there. This party also knew 
it wasn’t strong enough to beat the 
strong opponent of the other party. So its 
machine went to work and ordered mem- 
bers to register with the opposition. 

On the: day of the primary they all troop- 
ed in and voted for the weak candidate they 
knew they could defeat in real election. The 
strong, candidate didn’t have a chance, 


Why: don’t ‘all candidates figure in Pri- 
maries? 

One'of the big weaknesses of presidential 
primaries is that rarely do the electors get 
a chance to express their preference among 
all Ieading candidates, A candidate doesn’t 
have to let his name be voted on, They can 
refuse to let delegates up for election pledge 
them their support. As a result, presidential 
hopefuls enter only those primaries which 
they think they can win. 

In the Ohio primary, for example, Stassen 
only contested 23 of the 53 congressional dis- 
tricts. These were the places he thought 
he might ‘win, thus adding to his current 
boom. He actually won nine. 


Are all primaries the same? 

No, and this'is perhaps the basic weakness 
of the whole ‘system. There is no uniformity 
in U. S. election laws. Because each state 
has jurisdiction, there are enpem differ- 
ent systems. . 


In some states delegates to presidential 
nomination ‘conventions have to take an oath 
to support the candidate to whom they are 
pledged. In‘ California, whole slates pledged 
to a certain candidate, are voted on at once. 
Some states bind delegates legally to the. re- 
sults of the’ direct presidential. preference. 
Others don’t. Half the states exercise some 
control over the delegates at the conven- 
tion. Others don’t. 


Why is there so much emphasis on the pri- 
maries in the southern United States, 

Because of the overwhelming strength of 
the Democrats, Primaries are, in effect, elec- 
tions. Because the Republican strength is 
so small, the candidate who wins the Demo- 


crat primary of governor or any other state 
office is considered elected although the 
formal election must be held as well. 


What happens at the conventions? 

The Democrats will undoubtedly nominate 
President Truman, But it is still a toss-up 
who: will win the Republican nomination. 
To win the nomination a candidate must 
have a clear majority over all others. Fol- 
lowing each vote, the low man drops out 
and instructs his supporters to throw their 
weight behind one of those still in the race. 
In the shuffling it’s possible for a “dark 
horse” compromise candidate to win. 


Do Americans actually vote for president? 


Yes, although the actual election of a 
president is done by the electoral college. 
But this is a mere formality. Except in one 
isolated case, the electoral college has al- 
ways been governed by the popular vote. 

Actually, there is nothing constitutionally 
binding members of the electoral college 
(500) to elect the president who gets the 
greatest number of votes in the popular ~ 
election. They could elect a Republican even 
though a Democrat had won the popular 
election. But this would violate all tradition. 


Hew does it work? 


If a state goes Democrat the members of 
the electoral college elected from that state 
are traditionally bound to vote for the Demo- 
crat even though they may be Republicans. 
This is why the winner of the popular vote 
may only have a slight edge on his oppo- 
nent yet be elected by an overwhelming 
majority in the electoral college. The num- 
ber. of electors from each state corresponds 
to the number of congressional districts. 


Can anyone run for president without 
first going through the primary election 
process? 

As long as they’re native born Americans 
arid of voting age, there’s nothing to stop 
anyone from running. The primaries have 
nothing to do with who runs in the rea 
election. 

For example, Henry Wallace hasn’t figured 
in any primaries so far, Neither have half 
a dozen other unknowns whose names will 
be on the ballot. In this regard, the U. S. 
presidential election is perhaps one of the 
most democratic devices in the world today. 
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How Plans Are Affected by Presént High Costs 


BY W. J. FARMERY 
Superintendent of Bond Invest- 
ments, Confederation Life Asso- 

ciation 


We are all familiar with the rise 
in national income in Canada 
from about $4 billions in 1938 to 
nearly $16% billions in 1947. The 
national income for 1947 is more 
than $1 billion larger than the 
national income for any previous 
year, A considerable portion of 
this rise has been due to the rise 
in the general level of prices; this 
in spite of the price controls that 
were in force during the war and 
immediate postwar periods. Since 
1939, with only a few exceptions, 
the prices of all commodities and 
services, and the wages of labor 
have risen greatly. 

As would be expected, the gross 
revenues of most corporations 
have risen greatly but, during the 
war and immediate postwar per- 
iods, rising costs and excess pro- 
fits taxes prevented any sub- 
stantial increases in corporate net 
profits. Now, that ‘he excess pro- 
fits taxes have been repealed and 
corporate income taxes reduced 
even though prices and costs have 
continued to increase at a more 
rapid rate than during the war, 
corporate net profits have in- 
creased substantially and in 1947 
reached an all-time high, 

Yet, there is much uneasiness 
in the business world today be- 
cause it is feared that a small de- 
cline in either selling prices or 
volume of sales would quickly 
reduce profits due to the relative 
inflexibility of costs. 

One of the principal items in 
the cost of doing business is the 
cost of labor. Throughout the pe- 
riod for 1939 to the present, labor 
costs per unit of production have 
increased constantly and are now 
approximately 65% higher than 
the average of the years 1935 to 
1939 while average hourly earn- 
ings are slightly more than 
double. During this period, pay- 
rolls have more than tripled while 
production in 1947 was’ slightly 
less than double the base period. 
During this whole period, we have 
had practically full employment. 

Under these conditions, it is to 
be expected that labor costs would 
rise more than production. Since 
1939 the’ various trade unions 
*have been able to gain many new 


tamembers and union wage rates 


may well turn out to be the major 
inflexible element in the economy. 
With a decline in production, 
hourly earnings have actually 
risen. The index of production in 
Canada ‘has dropped from 220 in 
1944 to 187 in 1947 while, the in- 
dex of- hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing has risen from 160 in 
1944 to 212 in 1947. 
Cost Eleménts Inflexible 

Furthermore, there are other in- 
flexible elements in the cost of 
labor which, in the event of a de- 
cline in the volume of business 
would tend to increase the cost 
of doing business. Some of these 
other elements include vacations 
with pay, pension plans, property 
taxes, withholding taxes and the 
Gost of labor relations. 

Another important cost of do- 
ing business is the cost of raw and 
semifinished materials. Since 
1939, the costs of these materials 
have approximately doubled 
whereas the price of fully manu- 
factured goods has only shown an 
increase of approximately 70%. 

The increase in building costs 
has been relatively greater than 
the rise in other costs. Various 
estimates have been made to show 
that the cost of new equipment 
and buildings is now 100% to 
200% higher than prewar costs. 
Since it has been and is the prac- 
tice of most corporations to base 
their depreciation charges on the 
original cost of equipment, as al- 
lowed by the income tax author- 
ities in the computation of taxes, 
corporations have found that 
their accumulated depreciation 
funds are quite inadequate to re- 
place the equipment that is worn 
out or wearing out. 

Furthermore, new inventions 
and new processes have made a 
considerable part of existing 
equipment obsolete. With the 
rise in labor costs, it has become 
more and more imperative that 
this out-of-date equipment be re- 
placed with modern efficient 
equipment as soon as possible. In 
addition, much plant and equip- 
ment was in constant use during 
the war and thus could not be 
adequately serviced and main- 
tained. During this period, it was 
impossible for corporations to 
make new capital expenditures 
unless such expenditures would 
increase the output for war pur- 
poses, Consequently, nornfal re- 
placement of equipment was not 
made during this period and must 
be made now at inflated costs. 

Under normal conditions, many 
corporations follow the practice 
of retaining a substantial propor- 
tion of their earnings to meet such 
contingencies as these. During 
the war and immediate postwar 
period, excess profit taxes 
made it almost impossible 
for many corporations to accumu- 
late sufficient funds to meet the 
present situation even though 
most corporations charged the 
maximum, maintenance and de- 
preciation’ deductions allowable 
under the income and excess pro- 
fit tax regulations. 

, Borrowing Necessary 

Since much equipment needs 
immediate replacement ahd since 
the costs of such equipment have 
been much higher than originally 
anticipated, many corporations 
have been forced to borrow money 
or issue securities to finance their 


f 


new capital assets. With a stock | 


market that is not willing to ab- 
sorb many new issues, many cor- 
porations have been unable to 
issue additional common stock 
and, consequently, most new fin- 
ancing has been in the form of 
bank loans, funded debt or pre- 
ferred stocks. Many corporations 
which have never had funded 
debt outstanding have been forc- 
ed to finance in this manner. In 
those cases, where recourse has 
had to be made to increased or 
new bank loans, the result has 
been an increase in the monéy 
supply thus tending to further 
aggravate the inflationary trend 
which car only result in a higher 


view of the inflexibility of many 
costs today. Such a decline in 
sales volume and profits would 
probably result in a rapid reduc- 
tion or even the elimination of 
business spending for new plant 
and equipment. This might quick- 
ly result in a serious business re- 
cession. 
Stock Market Shows Uneasiness 
The action of the stock market 
for the past two years clearly in- 
dicates the uneasiness prevailing 
in business and investment circles, 
While business is still very active 
and many capital expenditures are 
being undertaken, businessmen 
are apprehensive and inclined to 
caution. Many plans for expan- 


Corporate net profits reached an all time high in 1947 
but business is uneasy because of the relative inflexibility 


of its costs. Further 1947 


profits included substantial 


inventory profits due to price rises, the loss of which in 
1948 might reduce profits after taxes by some 15%- 
30%. Earnings in relation to net worth were not sub- 
stantially higher in 1947 than in the 1925-29 period. These 
are some of the points of interest to investors considered 
by Mr. Farmery in this address on “The High Cost of 


Corporate Li 
of the Dominion Mortgage 


cost of corporate living and a 
higher cost of living for the indi- 
vidual. 


The rise in the cost of materials 
has also greatly increased the dol- 
lar value of inventories, resulting 
in more bank loans, funded debt, 
and/or additional stock issues to 
finance these inventories. Com- 
pared with prewar, there has 
been a marked change in the 
character of current assets. The 
high cost of materials has meant 
a much larger portion of current 
assets are now tied up in inven- 
tories and proportionately less in 
receivables and cash items, In 
the event of a decline in prices, 
large inventory losses might be 
unavoidable for many \corpora- 
tions, 

Corporate net profits are today 
at a very high level as measured 
in dollars. The high profits have 
been due to the. very large vol- 
ume of goods sold and to relative- 


‘ly high prices at which they were 


sold. 

No reliable figures are avail- 
able for Canada later than 1946. 
According to the Bank of Canada 
Statistical Summary, the index of 
net profit. of 709 corporations be- 
fore taxes increased rapidly from 
100 in 1939 to 168 in 1942, declined 
to 152 in 1945 and rose to 172 in 
1946, The index of net profits 
after taxes rose only from 100 in 
1939 to 106 in 1942, dropped to 95 
in 1944 and was 118 in 1946. In 
1947 some improvement was 
shown in the earnings of Canadian 
corporations, which were still 
under the depressing influence of 
excess profit taxes and price con- 
trols. According to the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
U. S. corporate profits after taxes 
were fairly constant from 1942 
to 1945, ranging from $9 billions 
to $10.3 billions. In 1946, they 
rose to $12 billions and in 1947 to 
$17 billions. Due to the earlier 
repeal of excéss profits taxes and 
abolition of price controls in the 
United States, the net earnings of 
Canadian corporations would not 
show as large a percentage in- 
crease, in 1947, as those in the 
United States, 

Inventory Profits Large 

When considering corporation 
profits in 1946 and 1947, we must 
also remember that substantial 
inventory profits were made in 
those years. No estimate of these 
inventory profits is available for 
Canada but in United States they 
are placed at $4.5 Sillions in each 
year. If the present inflationary 
trend does not continue in 1948, 
inventory profits may disappear 
and if prices turn down, business 
may be faced with inventory loss- 
es. The mere loss of inventory | © 
profits would reduce profits after 
taxes by some 15%-30%. 

Despite the large rise in earn- 
ings of corporations, a study of 
3,100 representative corporations 


in the United States shows that 2 


in 1947, 23% of these reported 
decreased earnings compared to 
1946 and 5% showed net deficits. 
Furthermore, earnings in re- 
lation to net worth in 1947 were 
not substantially higher than in 
the period 1925 to 1929. Corpor- 
ation profits in 1947 were only 
8.5% of national income compared 
with 9.1% in 1942, 6.4% in 1937 
and 9.6% in 1929. 

It is difficult to get accurate 
figures on the so-called break- 
even point. An investigation in 
the United States last year, how- 
ever, indicated that because of 
higher costs the break-even point 
has been climbitng steadily and is 
now substi:atially higher than it 
was previous to the war, In 1947 
only 38% of the corporations in- 
vestigated had break-even points 
of 60% or less compared with 
58% in 1937. 

Managers of corporations are 
quite concerned about this rise in 
the break-even point. The large 
volume of business being done has 
made possible the relatively high 
profits but as pointed out earlier 
in this paper a substantial por- 
tion of net profits in recent years 
have been inventory profits. Fur- 
thermore, the large volume of 
business has reduced overhead 
costs per unit. A decline in sales 
volume, however, would increase 
these overhead costs per unit and 
would probably be accompanied 
by price declines which would 
very quickly reduce profits in 


*” delivered at the recent annual meeting 


& Investments Association. 


sion are being delayed as long as 
possible in the expectation that 
rising prices and costs will be 
checked and an equilibrium es- 
tablished among the various com- 
ponents of the economy. The most 
desirable situation for manufac- 
turer and consumer alike is one 
of relative stability where labor 
costs, commodity prices, cost of 
capital, etc, are not changing 
rapidly. Under these conditions, 
businessmen can plan their future 
operation with relative confi- 
dence, This predictability of costs 
has been lacking in the past few 
years and is a major factor in the 
uneasiness prevailing today. 


To find a similar period to the 
present, Canadians may look back 
to the years 1920 to 1928. The year 
1920 saw the abatement of the 
inflation generated by the finan- 
cing of World War I. The decline 
in prices, production and em- 
ployment was rapid and severe. 
By 1922 recovery had set in and 
for six or seven years there was 
relative stability in the economy. 
There was a steady expansion in 
business volume and profits. The 
index of manufacturing produc- 
tion rose with only one interrup- 
tion from 52.3 in 1921 to 90.4 in 
1928. The index of efficiency of 


COMPANY 


labor 
75.5 to 90.5. The index of real 
annual earnings increased from 
79 to 86 while the index of em- 
ployment rose from 69.3 to 99.9. 
| During the period the index of 
wholesale commodity prices fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range 
from 129.0 in 1922 to 136.1 in 1925 
| and to 127.9 in 1928. The cost of 
living index declined from 1921 
to 1922 but from then until 1928 
was practically unchanged rang- 
ing only from 117 to 120. 

This period is cited to show 
that when most of the price and 
cost factors are in equilibrium, 
steady progress is possible. There 
were many unsatisfactory feat- 
ures in the international economic 
situation which were developing 
in those years, particularly in 1928 
and 1929. The insistence by the 
United States on the payment of 
war debts and_ reparations 
coupled with its high tariff policy 
and the sudden stoppage of its 
loans to Europe precipitated the 
crisis of 1929 and ushered in the 
depression of the thirties. 

In spite of the unhappy ending, 
the period 1922 to 1928 was one 
of relative stability and equili- 
brium in Canada and one in which 
business expansion proceeded in 
an orderly manner. 

Due to the early imposition of 
controls in World War II, prices 
and wages did not show the large 
increases that occurred in the 
First War. Since the end of price 
control, all prices have risen rap- 
idly but there are signs that the 
rise is slowing down. The recent 
decline in grain prices may be a 
straw in the wind. If governments 
continue to budget for surpluses 
and are able to curb the inflation- 
ary pressures of recent years, 
the high cost of living, corporate 
and industrial, may be brought 
down to a relatively reasonable 
level and equilibrium may be es- 
tablished without too severe a 
recession, 

While the international situa- 
tion, both political and economic, 
is today perhaps even more 
chaotic than after the first war, 
the attitude of the United States is 





certainly more helpful and co-: 


operative. The approval of the 
European Recovery * Program 
clearly shows that the United 
States today realizes its respon- 
sibilities and that its own vital 
interests are bound up with the 
prosperity of the European de- 
mocracies, This plan can be a 
great stabilizing factor and if it 
is successful, we should be able 
to look forward to a number of 
years of prosperous times. 


REPORTS 


To asajst readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporatien accounts, Variations 


from the companies’ publi 


BURRARD DRY DOCK 1947 net 
profit was tripled at $619,228 ($205,- 
376), During the year 366 ships 
were repaired with a gross regis- 
tered tonnage in excess of 2 million 
tons. Work is progressing favor- 
ably on ship construction contracts 
in hand, and it is expected that 
they will be principally completed 
in 1948 on a satisfactory basis. 
This, plus anticipated ship repair 
work, should make for a favorable 
result in 1948 operations, Presi- 
dent Clarence Wallace states. Prob- 
ability of obtaining new contracts 
for ship construction depends to a 
large extent on the supply of steel, 
which at this time is extremely 
short. 


All outstanding bonds totaling 
$1,117,528, were redeemed during 
the year and all dividends on class 
A shares were paid out of current 
earnings, leaving the dividend 
maintenance fund intact at an 
amount sufficient to pay class A 
dividends for five years. 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 194 
Net earnings 
Less: Depr. 
Income tax 
Invest. loss 
Add: Prof, on f.a..... 
Net profit 
Less: Cl. A divds..... 
Cl. B divds. 
Surplus for year m 
tEarnings in include Burrard | 
(Vanc.) Dry Dock for 18 mos. ended Dec 
31, 1946. 
Raratios per Share and Dividend Record: 


$2.48 
0.75 
0.23 
0.58 

0.07% 
sBefore participation. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | 
As at Dec. 31: 


156,2 
213, 000 | 


Before part. @eevese 
After part. ..ccccee 


— 


11, ‘159, 316 


Accts., tax., ete., pay. 
Advances rec. 
Total curr. liabs.... 
Funded debt 
Divd, maint, fund.... 
Conting. res. 
Govt. subsidy ........ 
Capital stock ........ 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplusa 3,712,560 3,8 
*After depr. of 8,245,578 S214. "a7 | 
éIncl, ref. EPT .... 652,176 734,572 | 
aIncl. ref. EPT . 728,668 728,668 | 
tAfter trans. of $562, 500 to divd. main- 


1,187,523 
1,486,480 
2,674,003 
562,500 
70,079 
1,041,463 
1,000,000 
266,157 


8,843,880 
1,117,529 


968,174 
1,000,000 
_ 965 


tenance reserve. | 


fIncluded in curr. assets in co's. report. | 
Working capital 2,808,320 3,752,685 | 


CANADIAN TIRE CORP. 1947 
net profit was off 5.2%. Sales show- 
ed an increase of 21%, despite con- 
tinued shortages of merchandise 
and irregular supplies, particularly 
in tires, which represent about 25% 
of total sales. Inventory at year 
end totaled $704,012 ($266,205 a 
year before). 


Associate store policy for re- 
mainder of the year will continue 
to be one of improvement to ex- 
isting outlets rather than to ap- 
pointment ‘of associates in entirely | 
new locations. Some very marked | 
improvements have been made both | 
in size and location of many stores, | 
which has resulted in substantial | 
sales increases and greater general | 
efficiency, the annual reports! 
state. 

Sales for 1948 are continuing their 
upward trend, and for the period | 
Jan. 1 to April 30 average. increase | 
was 29%, compared with the same 


205,376 Less: 


| 
a 
seed 


1,260,047 | 
2,583,333 | 


45,000 | Was 


shed reports are footnoted. 


period a year ago, President J. W. 
Billes states. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec, 31: 1497 
Net earnings 
Less: Deprec. ...cccce 
Income taxeS ..ecss 
Net profit ......cceee ee 
Less: Divds. 
Surplus for year 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Common . $2.42 
Paid 0.95 


CONDENSED BALANCE’ SHEET 
As at Dec. 31: 


Total curr. assets... 
Ref. port EPT 
Fixed assetst 
Total assets 
Accts. pay & acc. chgs. 
Inc, taxes 
Total curr, 
Capital stock 
Earned surplus 
Mkt. value 


labs... 


tAfter deprec. of... 
Working capital 


FERNIE. BREWING CO. net 
profit for. the year ended Mar, 31, 
1948, was $85,009 ($71,202 for the 
previous year). Working capital 
position at fiscal year end stood 
| at $231,066 ($196,060). 

INCOME ACCOUNT 

| Years Ended Mar, 31: 1948 
Net profit* $85,009 

39,302 32,752 


Dividends ...... 
Surplus for year .... 45,707 38,450 
Earningsyper Share and primes Record: 





1947- 
$71,202 


“After taxes. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Mar. 31: 
| Cash & Dom. bds. .. 
Accts, rec. 
Inventories 

Total curr. assets .. 
Investments 
Cranbrook Brew., shs. 
Misc. assetsa 

Tixed assets 

Total assets 

Total curr. liab. .... 
Deprec. res. 
Capital stock 
Surplusa ee 

aIncl. ref. EPT 
| Working capital .... 


STANFIELD’S LTD. 1947 net 
profit was almost double that for 
the previous 10 months ended Oct. 
31, 1946. Working capital position 
substantially improved at 
$2,031,263—up from previous figure 
of . $1,749,270 as at Oct. 31, oes 





o63| Market securiti¢és were shown a 


$343,112 as compared with $179, 103. 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
| Years Ended Det, 81: 1947 
Net earnings vam, 
Less: Deprec. 
Income taxes 
| Net profit ......e00 128,959 
| Less: Dividends 
sy lus for year aot 
or 10 mos. ended Oct. 3 1946. 
tAfter depr. and taxes. 
——— per Share and ey Records: 
Clas $4.1 $2.1 


0:30 

0.93 

aid ’ $. 15 

Com. “old): Paid 2.50 

¢Based on new capitalization for com- 
parative purposes, 


19464 


$231. 431 


91.904 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec, 31: 
Cash & call loan 
Mkt, secs, 
Accts. rec, 
Inventories 
Total curr. assets .. 2,314, 397 
Invest. in — eoce 25,820 
Ref. EPT cose 
Fixed assets* 
Total asscts 
Total curr. liabs. .. 
ROSOFVES |. cvvcccdeces ° 
Capital stock ....eses 
Earned surplusé 
*After depr. of 
éIncl. ref, EPT ... 96 23,4 
#Pro forma at Oct. 31, 1946, after capital 


change. 
Working capital 2,031,263 1,749,270 


e 
improved steadily from 
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WESTMINSTER PAPER CO. net 
profit for the year —— Jan. 31, 
1948 was up 70.9% e improved 
showing arose foe Bey from in- 
creased production derived from 
installation of second paper ma- 
chine, while economies instituted 
throughout the plant also helped 
to offset to some extent, heavy in- 
creases in prices of raw materials. 
Production of paper amounted to 
16,485 tons—a record high. 

Sales of $3,949,354 were more 
than double that of the previous 
year. Increased production has en- 
abled the company to service the 
domestic trade more adequately. 
While there has been a dollar 
shortage in some countries, larger 
markets (New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia) have been able to obtain 


TORONTO 


volved, but these savings will not 
be reflected until end of next fis- 
cal period, Several new converting 
units have been installed during 
the year, which gives a greater 
diversity of products. One of these 
is a facial tissue machine, which 
started operation in March, 
INCOME 

mae #2910384 sisters 
Net ssetasease 
Less: Deprec. .. fers 

Bond int. eeeceeeceee 

Bond disc. setececes 

Inc, tax res. eeseeee 


Add: Invest. 
Less: Com. 


188,185 

Earnings — Share and Dividend seasie 

Com.: gorse $2.63 $1.37 
Paid Whddseestcs see 0.80 0.38 
@ONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


the necessary import licenses for | Cash & Dom. bds. 


company products, so that com- 
pany’s export trade with those 


492; countries has not been seriously 


impaired. 

The No. 2 paper machine has 
been in operation since Mar. 1947. 
The new steam generating unit and 
steam turbines are now in opera- 
tion, resulting in much lower cost 
of steam in relatien to number of 
tons of paper produced. The new 
groundwood plant did not come 
into production until early spring 
of 1948. Indications are that it will 
more than justify the expense in- 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


WALLACE G. ROUSE (CANADA) LIMITED 


Management and Industrial Consultants 


985 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
PLATEAU 8140 


NEW YORK 


MONTREAL 
LONDON 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG, LTD. 


Consulting “Management Engineers 


MONTREAL 
Sun Life Bidg. 


TORONTO 
Canada Permanent Bidg. 


VANCOUVER 
Royal Bank Bidg. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


McPHAR ENGINEERING 


Censulting, Research and Develop- 
ment on on of Electrica) 
Science, Electronics 

Physics. 


and General 
HO. 3058. 462 Kingston R4., Toronte 


Industrial and Commercial 
AIR CONDITIONING 
RADIANT HEATING 
and COOLING 
F. W. Chambers & Co. Ltd. 


96 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MARION & MARIO 


Established 1892 ' 


PATENTS e 
RAYMOND A. ROBIC, C.T., F.P.I.C. 


761 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


RIDOUT & MAYBEE 


Patents—Trademarks 


1803-7 STAR BLDG. 
80 KING ST. WEST 
Cable: Ridbes, Teronte Phone Ad. 0118 


Motynsvuzx L. Gorpon, k.c. 


259 Dunvegan Road 
Toronto 12 ' 


Taxation ' 


LEO E. SCHACTER 
BARRISTER & SOLICITOR 


145 Yonge St. — Toronto, Canada 
Telephone Weverley 2237 


Thomas M. Mungovan, K.C. 


80 RICHMOND sr. W. 
TORONTO 


Telephone Adelaide 6802 


TRADE-MARKS 


e DESIGNS 
J. ALFRED BASTIEN, F.P.1.C, 


MONTREAL 


KEEPING POSTED 


by readirig The Post every 
week is the secret of suc- 
cess for successful readers 
of the Post. Every week 
by mail, $5 a year, 


Fennell, McLean & Davis 


ROBERT FENNELL, K.C. W. E. MeLEAN, K.O, 
0. D0. STOKAL 4, A. SEED 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS 


Telephones ADelalde 7382-7383-7384 
CABLE ADDRESS, “THIMSAN” 
TORONTO CANADA 


S. J. SMILEY 


ADVOCATE, BARRISTER & SOLICITOR 


1200 St.. Alexander St. 
MONTREAL 


William T. Carroll 


BARRISTER AND SOLICITOR 
CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 
17 Queen St. East — Toronto. 
Telephone Elgin 7340 


MONETTE, FILION, MEIGHEN & GOURD 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Gustave Monette, K.C. 
Theodore Meighen, K.C. 
159 CRAIG STREET WEST 


j. J. Gourd 


Ephrem Filion, K.C. 
Jean Monette 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bennest & Drummond-Hay 
Pitblado, Hoskin, McEwen & Alsaker 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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YOU ASKED US 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible the answers 
to specific questions about business, taxation, investments, and other subjects. 
The Post cannot undertake to make predictions, will not express opinion on 
matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or investments 


outside Canada. 


All communications should be addressed to Business Enquiry 


Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University: Ave., Toronto 2. A four-cent stam 
and address label from subscriber's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed. 
It more than one enquiry is being sent, subscribers are asked to submit each on 
a separate sheet of paper, to facilitate research work entailed. 


INCOME TAX 


Executor’s Fees 


Under the will of a relative I 
was appointed executor of an 
estate, The estate is a substantial 
one and I expect to draw fees for 
administering it. Are these fees 
subject to income tax? x 


Yes. They are considered taxable 
income in the year in which receiv- 
ed, 


Draws Old Age Pension 


A relative of mine is drawing 
old age pension. I contribute what 
I can afford to make her more 
comfortable. Am 1 allowed to de- 
duct these contributions from my 
income for tax purposes in view 
of the fact that my relative is get- 
ting old age pension? 


Yes. You are allowed to deduct 
up to $300 on account of such con- 
tributions, we are told. — 


INVESTMENTS 


Beauharnois Power 


Please give me some informa- 
tion on the current status of class 
“A” common shares of Beauhar- 
nois Power Corp. I am a holder 
of these. 


We are informed that these class 
“A” shares should have been ex- 
changed in 1933 for common shares 
of Beauharnois Light Heat & Power 
Co. We are further advised that 
you"may still exchange your shares 
for shares of Beauharnois Light 
Heat & Power Co. through the 
National Trust Co., Montreal, 


May we suggest that you write to 
National Trust Co. Ltd., ‘Stock 
Transfer Dept., 224 St. James St. 
W., Montreal, and notify them as 
to the number of shares of Beau- 
harnois Power Corp. :which you 
hold. They will then be able to ad- 
vise you as to the procedure to 
follow in exchanging your shares. 

The matter of indemnity payable 
to Beauharnois shareholders has 
not yet been settled. When Quebec 
Hydro Electric Commission took 
over the majority shares of Mont- 
real Light Heat.& Power Co. it 
thereby acquired the bulk of Beau- 
harnois shares, There are, however, 
approximately 187,000 shares out- 
standing in the hands of the public. 
A committee consisting of Mr. Jus- 
tice Gibsone, R. A. C. Henry, and 
Honore Parent, K.C., has been ap- 
pointed to act on behalf of the 
directors and the minority share- 
holders. It is believed that this com- 
mittee is trying to negotiate a set- 
tlement with Quebec Hydro Power 
Commission. However, the matter 
is also being taken before a board 
of arbitration. 

Until a settlement has been 
reached either through negotiations 
or by arbitration proceedings, it 
would be impossible to state what 
value should be placed on the 
shares of Beauharnois Light Heat & 
Power Co. For information on the 
proceedings with respect to the 
valuation of these shares may we 
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THE LINEMAN 


One of a hardy, indispensable army of men— 
men who keep vital electrical energy surging 
through countless miles of transmission lines 
to Canadian homes and industries—men who 
untiringly, without thought of personal 
safety, fight to keep the lines “up” through 
every mood of weather. 

Men like this, some of Canada’s finest, are 
in the public’s service—at your service. 


DAWES BLACK HORSE BREWERY 
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A One of & series of advertisements in tribute to those Canadians ‘in the service of the public 


? 


suggest that you get in touch with 
Mr, R. A. C. Henry at 1321 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal. 


Gatineau Preferred 

The decline in the price of the 
5% preferred shares of Gatineau 
Power Co. has given me consider- 
able worry recently. Has there 
been some unfayorable develop- 
ment: to account for this? What 
would you think of a switch into 
Hiram Walker or International 
Nickel Co. common shares? 


We do not believe that decline in 
the 5% preference shares of Gat- 
ineau Power Co, from $110 a share 
to approximately par reflects any 
serious change in the company’s 
position, 

There was a very drastic decline 
in the prices of practically all pre- 
ferred shares in the period you 
mention, and the decline in Gat- 
ineau was by no means exceptional. 
The 444% shares of Argus Corp. 
dropped from a little under par to 
$70 a share. Many preferred issues, 
for a time, were without bids, al- 
though obviously the companies 
concerned had _ well-established 
earning power, and there was never 
any question as to the ability of 
most of the companies concerned 
to pay their dividends. The decline 
in preferred shares occurred at a 
time when Dominion Government 
bonds and _ leading corporation 
bonds were also experiencing a de- 
cline. 

In recent weeks, the market for 
all preferred stocks has been much 
firmer and now that a “bull mar- 
ket” appears to have been finally 
established in common shares, it is 
expected that the recovery in the 
market for preferred shares may 
possibly be extended. 

Both Hiram Walker and Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. show a compar- 
able return to Gatineau Power Co. 
shares, but a switch, of course, 
would mean changing from a pre- 
ferred issue to common shares. If 
security of capital and dividend in- 
come is not of too great importance, 
such a switch as you suggest might 
be attractive. But with its fixed 


contracts for sale of power, Gat- |, 


ineau might dg considerably better 
in periods of business recession than 
either Hiram Walker or Inco. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraieing and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the com- 
panies’ published reports are foot- 
noted. 


ANDIAN NATIONAL CORP. 
pipe line transported an average of 
39,933 bbls. per day of petroleum 
and products in 1947 as against 36,- 
606 bbls. per day in the preceding 
year. Additional revenues from 
products transported were offset by 
continuing rise in operating and 
maintenance charges and net profits 
dropped $138,679 to $855,824. 


In accordance with contract be- 
tween Colombian Government and 
the company, dated Oct, 1, 1923, 
pipe line tariffs are subject to re- 
vision Oct. 1, this year. Company 
has obtained expert advice and has 
prepared material for submission to 
the Government showing a substan- 
tial*upward revision of the tariffs 
as now required, President L. P. 
Maier states. 


In view of the limited amount of 
surplus available for dividends and 
reduction in operating income com- 
pany declared a dividend of 15 
cents pet share, payable May 26, 
1948, Previous payment was 25 
cents. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 

Years Ended Dec. 31: 1947 1946 
Total net income ... $1,652,430 $1,690,340 
Less: Deprec, & 

amort, 156,531 

Taxes 

Net profit 
Less: Dividends 
Deficit for year 
Earnings per Share and 


- 419,176 $= 1,555,497 
Dividend Record: 
$0.34 $0.39 
0.50 1.00 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dee, 31: 1947 
Cash ; 
Borids 
Int.-bear. dep. 
Adv. to affil. co, 
Accts., ete., rec, 
Inventories 
Total curr. assets .. 
Deferred assets 
Fixed assets* 
Total assets 
Total curr. liabs. ... 
Reserves ; 


1,700,000 

681,782 

1.180,394 

9,235,974 

196,731 

.088,: 3,868,429 

13,254,677 13,201,144 
932,337 720,652 

1,266,804 1,105,779 
10,200,090 10,200,000 
855,536 1,274,713 

22,716,624 22,734,311 
8,142,986 8,515,322 


McKENZIE RED LAKE GOLD 
MINES substantially higher output 
in 1947 was partly offset by increas- 
ed operating expense? and net 
profits finished only $1,449 higher 
at $8,347. 

Three additional drill holes were 
put down into the footwall in 
vicinity of inclined winze. One 
from the 7th level station gave 
low values, one from the 5th level 
station gave no values and the 
other gave low values in the foot- 
wall zone from setup on 6th level, 
about 1,000 ft. north of the winze. 
Program proved expensive and as 
results: were none too favorable 
work has been abandoned in favor 
of more positive locations. 

Total ore length developed by 
drifting amounted to 373 ft. in 
northeast zone and 687 ft. in south- 
east zone. Ore position was report- 
ed to have been well maintained 
during the year. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 

Years Ended Dec, 31: 1 
Mine output 

Less: Oper. exps. .... 

Net oper. earn. ...... 

Add: Other income .. 

Total net earns. ..... 

Léss: Deprec. ......«. 

Inc. tax TeS. ...ccce 
Net prof. & surp. .... 

Earn. per share . 

Nane paid. 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 

As at Dec, 31: 1947 

$294,830 


Cash & bullion 
Dom, bonds 


rned surplus 
*After depr. of 
Working capital 


Accts. rec. 
Stores, etc. 

Total curr. assets .. 
Dep. with Hydro.§ ... 
Devel. & mine exp. .. 
Misc, assets 
Investments 


Bldgs. & equip.® ..... 

Total assets ........ 2,238,564 
Bank overdraft 24,446 
Accts. payable .....+. 23,425 

Total curr, liab. ... 47,871 

2,227,749 
37,056 

§Incl. in curr. assets in co’s. re 

“After deprec. of .. 503,843 
Working capital 471,920 

OPERATING iene cea 
194 


Tons milled 67,548 
Average recov. .... $10.27 


rt. 
492,814 
465,047 


1946 
69,201 
$8.60 


Here’s the Picture at Ajax 


When Dominion Takes Over 


(Continued from page 13) 
to stand on its own municipal 
feet and become a thriving On- 
tario community. In this the 
CMHC has the blessing of local 
authorities as well as ‘the Ontario 
Government. CMHC officials are 
working closely with the Ontario 
Department of Planning and De- | 
velopment, as well as with the 
Toronto Industrial Commission 
and similar bodies, Advantages 
listed are: 


1. Excellent location on the 
new No, 2A Highway between 
Toronto and Montreal and clése 
to important industrial centres 
like Oshawa and Toronto. Good | 
transportation facilities — rail, 
highway and water. 

2. A completely serviced com- 
munity “ready made” with | 
steam plant, sewer, water, fire, 
community centre, hospital and 
other necessary facilities all 
“laid on” and in first-class oper- 
ating shape. 

3. A recognized authority | 
ready to stand by, in case of | 
additional housing needs, and | 
to guarantee adequate housing | 
for whatever industrial enter- | 
prises decide to locate there. | 
The same authority undertakes | 





to service the existing accom- | Government put in about $20 mil-| anyone’s guess — something be- 


modation for at least the next | 
two years, and is prepared to | 
consider a very large housing 
development there if needed. 


Who Lives at Ajax? 

One very interesting point about 
the community now living at 
Ajax is that it is happy and anx- 
ious to stay there. 

Recently a survey was taken 
to find out what kind of people 
were presently living at Ajax 
and what they thought about their 
place. The results were interest- 
ing. 

This is the breakdown of some 
2,500 people now living north of 
the highway on the townsite 
proper: 

33° were attending Univer- 
sity. 159% were War Assets em- 
ployees and their families. (War 
Assets expects to be out of the 
property completely by May, 
1949.) 

7% worked in the new Johns- 
Manville plant at Port Union 
about seven miles away. 

512% worked with General 
Motors in Oshawa, seven miles 
away. 

2%°% owned their own busi- 
nesses in Ajax. 

1512°> worked in Toronto and 
commuted Mm and out every day. 

10% worked at sundry jobs 
in Oshawa, 


Of those covered in the ques- 
tionnaire, 94° reported that they | 
would like to remain in the area, 
even though they worked in places | 


A Matched Set” Pays Off <2 


in Refrigeration, Too 


far away as Toronto. 

As well, 62% said they would 
like to buy their houses—for | 
which they now pay rental of} 


as 


| from $22 to $27 a month. 


New boss of Ajax will be George 
W. Findley. He will probably be 


| called “Commissioner” since there 


is no machinery as yet for local | 
government. (There is a police 
force of two supplied by the 
Ontario Government but paid for 
by Central Mortgage.) 


Mr. Findley was formerly ma- 
ager of the Toronto District rental 


| office of Central Mortgage. It 


was under his department that 
Ajax rentals were handled. He has 
a considerable knowledge and 
enthusiasm for the community. 
He is very keen to see what can 
be done in carving out a new 
and well-rounded __ industrial 
townsite from this wartime oper- 
ation. 


And taxpayers may well be! 
very interested in the success of 
this experiment, 

When Ajax was first: created 
and establisHed during the war, 
the original area of farmland 
was assessed for $182,000. 


On top of this the Federal 


lions. 


London 
Windsor 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
JOHN S. ENTWISTLE & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
J. S. Entwistle, C.P.A. D. H. Hutcheson, C.P.A. _ N. S. Ireland, C.P.A. 


DOMINION BANK BLDG. TORONTO 


H. J. CORNISH & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
H. ). Cornish, C.P.A. H. S. Whiteside, C.P.A. 
WYATT BUILDING oa LONDON 


L. MOORHOUSE 


Certified Public Accountant 


19 KING STREET. 22 CROSS STREET 
St. Catharines, Ont. Welland, Ont. 


4] WRIGHT, ERICKSON, LEE & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
66 KING ST. EAST HAMILTON, ONT. 


Just what it is worth now is What is important is what it will 
be worth in two years time when 


the CMHC authority expires. 


os 


tween the two figures. 


CANADA TRUST 


COMPANY. 


Branches in 6 Provinces 


Hamilton ® Montreal 
Regina Edmonton 


St. Thomas 
Vancouver 


Chatham 
Victoria 
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CompREssoR, cooling unit and controls de- 


signed and engineered to work smoothly and econ- 


omically together is a “pay off” matched set’ in 


refrigeration. 


Every Frigidaire system is such a matched set. It oper- 


ates in complete balance that means smooth performance, 


long, dependable life. For, in-specifying to your needs, 


Frigidaire engineers match up equipment from the 


largest range of compressors, cooling units and controls 


in the industry. 


Consult Frigidaire regarding your refrigeration require- 
ments, Take advantage of Frigidaire’s twenty-five years’ 
experience and world leadership. See your local Frigid- 


FRIGIDAIRE-ENGINEERED 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


aire Commercial Dealer or write Frigidaire Products of 


Canada, Limited, Dept. FP, Leaside, Ontario. 


Covers a wide range of enginéered installations 
for commercial or industrial applications for pro- 


cessing, storage or comfort. 


You're twice as sure with two great names 


MADE ONLY BY 





FIDELITY 


‘Insurance 
Company of Canada 


By DONALD G. MacLEAN 

MONTEBELLO, Que. (Staff)— 
At the Seigniory Club here, about 
200 top-ranking officers.of 58 life 
insurance companies in®Cartada, 
members of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, held 
their annual meeting to discuss 
matters of general importance to 
the industry and lay plans for the 
coming year (The Financial Post, 
May 22). 

It was the association’s 55th 
annual meeting. Much of the 
spade work is done in the month- 
ly executive meetings during the 
year, final touches being added 
in further committee meetings at 
the annual meeting when any 
necessary action is taken. 

Chief matters under discussion 
included taxation, housing, social 
insurance, health, annuities, and 


READY TO SERVE YOU... 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities — 


e Executor and Trustee 

e Transfer Agent and Registrar 

e Real Estate Management 
Sales and Rentals 

e Investment Management 

e Collection Agent 

e Savings Department 


CHARTERED TRUST 


AND EXECUTOR COMPANY 
34 King Street W., Terente, WA 7681 — 132 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA 5166 4 


Morden, Helwig & Ferrie 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, inland, Marine, Aircraft 


HAMILTON, London, Chatham, Windsor, Owen Sound, 
Sarnia, St.Catharines, Kitchener, Welland, Simcoe ' 


“AGENT 


“One who acts for another”. That fits in exactly 
with our slogan:— 


“Representing the one who pays the premium” 


As brokers exclusively for the Assured we 
act for him: — 


1, In our effort to prevent loss. 


2. In buying protection at lowest rates 
with safety from selected Companies. 


3. In supervision of claim settlements. 


May we act as your Agent? 


IRISH & MAULSON 


LIMITED 


Insurance Brokers, Fire and Accident Prevention 
Inspection Service since 1904. 
20 Victoria St., 
TORONTO, Ontario 
EL gin 6401 


606 Cathcart St. 
MONTREAL, Quebec 
_PLateau 8595 


SHEER MERIT DID IT 
HE Indemnity Insurance Company of 


Cae 
Seas North America (one of the “North 
n ee America” ent is now among 
a ¢ 


ma .the largest writers of public liability 
insurance in Canada— 


BECAUSE 
1. It has no self-imposed regulations 
to prevent it from designing Special 
Contracts to meet Special Require- 
ments by insurers. And premiums 


are always justly commensurate with 
the risk. 


2. Its capacity permits the assumption 
of bigh 1 limats of liability. 3 
3. Its Blafiket Liability Contract insures 


all known and unknown hazards 
using a single rating factor. 


Ask your Agent or Broker for particulars of this 
“North America” Companies’ Blanket Liability 
Coverage. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


FIRE « MARINE * CASUALTY 
Service Offices throughout Canada 
INSURANCE aoe OF NORTH AMERICA 


‘| government regulations affecting 


company investments. 

The Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Sections met on Tuesday, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association on Wednesday and 
Thursday. The Thursday sessions 
were private executive sessions. 

Association Organization \ 

Precedent was broken when 
W. M. Anderson was re-elected 
president, due to the retirement 
in January from the first vice- 
presidency of S. C. McEvenue, 
(formerly president of the Can- 
ada Lifé). In the normal course, 
Mr. McEvenue would have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Anderson, J. H. Lith- 
gow has acted as first vice-presi- 
dent since Mr. McEvenue’s re- 
tirement. 


Other important changes in the 
Canadian life insurance field 
since last meeting, noted »Sy R. 
Leighton Foster, general counsel 
of the’ association, included the 
deaths of V. R. Smith and J. H. 
Berkinshaw, president and. assis- 
tant general manager respective- 
ly of the Confederation Life As- 
sociation and of Dr. W. L, Mann, 
medical director of the Great- 
West Life Assurance Co. V, R. 
Smith was a past president of the 
association and a prominent life 
insurance figure in the United 
States as well as Canada. 

G. D.. Finlayson, who retired 
as Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance in December, was a 
guest of honor of the association 
at luncheon on Thursday. Mr. 
Foster also noted that E. R. 
Hughes had succeeded R. R. 
Moore as superintendent of Al- 


berta. 
More Uniformity 
During the year, Mr. Foster 
announced, important progress 


Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
Discuss Legislation, Taxation, Health _ 


had been made toward bringing’ 
greater uniformity in provincial 
legislation in all provinces except 
Quebec. This had been done by 
amendment to miscellaneous 
clauses in the existing uniform 
life insurance act. 


During the year, efforts were 


made by a number of munici- 
palities to assess special taxes on 
life insurance companies and 
agents. In Some cases these were 
successfully resisted. Said Mr. 
Foster: 


“The association has always 
taken the view that a company or 
an agent maintaining an office in 
a municipality is properly subject 
to any general business tax im- 
posed by the municipality. It be- 
lieves, however, that business tax 
should .be imposed on the same 
basis irrespective of the size or 
type of Susiness involved. Accord- 
ingly the association has protest- 
ed a proposal of the city of 
Vancouver to impose business tax 
at discriminatory rates. 


“In Ontario there have been 
several instances during the year 
of municipalities attempting to 
charge business tax on residences 
of life insurance agents, The asso- 
ciation has taken the position that 
if an agent holds out his residence 
as a place of business, he cannot 
complain if a business tax is im- 
posed, In cases where there is no 
“holding out” and where in a 
the agent’s residence is not use 
for business purposes, the asso- 
ciation has taken the view that a 
business tax is not properly levi- 
able. During recent months 
appeals were heard by the county 
court from several assessments in 
the town of Ingersoll. The assess- 
ments were upheld in these cases. 
This development will be con- 


Should Educate Public 
On Heating Eouipment 


Need of More General Knowledge on Properly 
Installing and Maintaining Domestic Heating 
Equipment as Fire Prevention Measure Urged 


Necessity of educating the 
general public on the need of 
properly installing and main- 
taining domestic heating equip- 
ment was urged by Gerald H. 
Dixon, general. manager of the 
Canadian. Institute of Plumbing 
and Heating at the joint con- 
vention of the Association of 
Canadian Fire Marshals and the 
Dominion Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation at Saint John, N.B., last 
week. This education of the 
public on fire prevention should 
begin with children and be car- 
ried through to the adults, he 
declared. Here is a digest of his 
address: 


What does ‘safety in domestic 
beating equipment mean, what 
does it imply? 


It implies with unmistakable 
clarity that all is not safe in the 
field of domestic heating. The 
statistical report of fire losses 
in Canada for 1945, shows there 
were some 52,000 fires that year. 
Some 5,500 fires representing the 
second largest property loss were 
started by defects in stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and smoke 
pipes. We also know that faulty 
electrical wiring and appliances 
resulted in more damage, though 
fewer fires, 3,534 in number. 
Some 12,000 additional fires were 
reported due to defective or over- 
heated chimneys or flues, sparks 
on roofs and miscellaneous caus- 
es such as explosions, friction, 
steam and hot water pipes. One 
third of all fires in Canada, 
accounting for over 25% of the 
total property loss that year were 
traceable to defects in the heating 
systems. 


What are the causes? 


Negligence and faulty instal- 
lation, 


Under negligence I would place 
ignorance, procrastination and 
stinginess. Due to one or all of 
these factors, heating equipment 
is not kept in proper repair, 
furnaces and heating boilers, 
3moke pipes and flues are not 
regularly cleaned and in general 
the “know how” of handling 
equipment is so lacking. 


Faulty installations cause most 
concern especially regarding old 
equipment installed many years 
ago by inadequately trained in- 
dividuals. We are much con- 
cerned with additions #r changes 
in the system Which make the 
original equipment inadequate in 
capacity, with the changes in 
flues or rearrangement of walls 
which have created a fire hazard; 
with the ever-present handyman 
who knows all the answers, who 
can’t be bothered with calling 
the heating contractor down the 
street and usually ends up with 
some makeshift contraption that 
resembles a Rube Goldberg crea- 
tion. 


What is the Remedy? 

Education and a sound public 
relations program in the joint in- 
terests of the fire insurance com- 
panies and the Canadian fire- 
fighting departments, 

Laws and codes governing in- 
stallation and care ‘of *heating 
equipment while: important are 
not the whole answer. Unless 
equipment. is properly installed 
and maintained by trained and 


| experienced men, laws mean very 


little, especially in remote areas 
where enforcement is limited. 
Unless the general public is 


familiar with the need for proper 
installation and knows the danger 
of carelessness in handling or 
neglect in maintaining, all the 
laws, codes and perfect installa- 
tions are useless. Education is 
the only real answer to the fire 
tragedy. We simply must sell the 
public the need of safety. It is a 
never-ending job; the story must 
be repeated year in, year out, to 
the negligent, the ignorant, the 
procrastinator, the stingy who 
can’t see that $1 spent today may 
mean $10 saved tomorrow. 


Children are encouraged in the 
care of teeth. How many child- 
ren have a general understand- 
ing of their home furnace, oil 
burner, stove or electrical wiring 
and why they should do this and 
not do that? I suggest an ele- 
mentary understanding such as 
that the child mustn’t pull the 
cat’s tail, it might scratch: so he 
mustn’t fool with the furnace; 
it might go bang. 

Children are taught to cook, to 
understand how. engines work, 
but they aren’t taught normal 
safety precautions in connection 
with domestic heating. Many 
children have never seen a 
demonstration of what might 
happen when a fire is lit with 
gasoline or kerosene. Boys who 
experiment with electricity and 
heat in the laboratory, may never 
have had a demonstration of 
what faulty electrical connections 
and frayed or poorly insulated 
wiring may do. ‘ 

What we need is a producer 
who will sell the story of safety 
ty practical visual demonstration 


Who should be taught? 


Do not underestimate the value 
of making our sales appeal to the 
children. Going beyond the 
children, why not educate adults 
as does the dentist to “see your 
heating contractor spring and 
fall.” Spring. and summer clean- 
ing of the furnace and pipes 
means efficiency and safety ‘in 
fall heating but how many who 
know this, practice it in their 
homes? 

Fire Prevention Week is help- 
ful, but an educational program 
must be carried on ali the year 
round. Motion pictures can be 
used with advantage in schools, 
public meetings, etc., to reach 
and educate the public. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL CAS- 
UALTY CO. reports total assets 
of $78.1 millions on Dec. 31, 1947, 
an increase of $10.7 millions 
over 1946. Surplus rose $500,- 
000 to $10.5 millions. Total pre- 
miums written. exceeded $50° mil- 
lions for the first time, reaching 
over $59 millions, a gain of $148 
millions, or 33.5%. Dividends to 
policyholders were $6.8 millions. 
Net balance of earnings, after 
federal taxes (U.S.) and after divi- 
dends to policyholders was $1.7 
millions. After placing $500,000 of 
this in the surplus account, the 
balance was added to reserve for 
undeclared dividends to policy- 
holders. 

Total premiums written in Can- 
ada were at a new high at $1,195,- 
753. 


DUPUIS FRERES, Montreal de- 
partment store, reports net profit 
of $593,982 for the year ended Jan. 
31, 1948, compared with $505,650 in 
1947. Profits before taxes were $1.2 
millions or approximately the same 
as the previous year. Earnings per 
share on the common stock amount- 
ed to $25.68 in 1948 ($21.50). 


JOHN K. MACDONALD 


president of the Confederation 
Life Association, has been elect- 
ed honorary treasurer of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Offi- | 
cers Association. 


sidered carefully by the associa- 
tion’s standing committee on tax- 
ation during the next few 
months.” 


The association voted to con- 
tinue to support financially the 
study of poliomyelitis at the To- 
ronto Hospital for Sick Children 
and the Connaught Medical Re- 
search Laboratories. During the 
coming year, the Department of 
Medicine of the University of To- 
ronto and thé Banting-Best Medi- 
cal Research Department of the 
University will collaborate with 


the Hospital for Sick Children in. 


continued study on the “Processes 
of Aging in Humans” initiated at 
the hospital a year ago, with the 
financial support of the life in- 
surance companies in Canada. 


Other grants made included 
one to the National Committee on 
School Health Research which 
will undertake studies of training 
of teachers in health and physical 
education, school health services 
and mental health problems in 
Canadian schools. Other grants 
were made to Canadian Dietetic 
Association, Canadian Public 
Health Association, Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association, Health 
League. of Canada, Montreal 
School for Social Work, : Motor 
Car Accident Prevention Study at 
the University of Western Ontario 
and School of Public Health Nurs- 
ing at the University of Montreal. 


Advertising Campaign 


The associated companies again. 


decided to depend largely on the 


insurance advertising in news- |’ 


papers in the Dominion to carry 
their educational messages to the 
Canadian people. 

Every daily newspaper in Can- 
ada and many weeklies carry the 
co-operative advertising which 
has as its theme the promotion of 
a better understanding of the in- 
stitution of life insurance in a 
broader sense. This institutional 
advertising campaign is in its 28th 


. consecutive year. 
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7------Think in the air 
/ with your feet on the sround 


Whenever you plan to travel, call American! American’s 
far-flung routes link Canada with the leading cities in,the United 
States ... Mexico... Britain, Scandinavia and the European 
continent. You'll enjoy the finest in time-saving, convenient 
and comfortable air service. { 


Whenever you plan a shipment, call American! American's 
22 weekly transatlantic Flagship flights offer complete facilities 
for prompt shipment of cargo to 11 European cities, with fast 
connections to other principal European points. Recent rate res! 
ductions make this service even more economical. . 
For shipments to the United Stgtes and Mexico, American Aire 
lines Airfreight gets your shipment to its destination when it’s 
wanted. All flights carry airfreight, and 4-engine airfreighters, 
exclusively for cargo, provide more shipping space . . , assure 
swifter Airfreight service to more shipping centers than ever before. 


Ticket Office: 22 King Street, West, Toronto 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ‘© AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC, 
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PACKINGS «¢ MOULDED RUBBER 


AND AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIE 
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BRANCHES 
COAST-TO-COAST, 


OU have only to call the nearest Confederation Life Branch 
office to obtain complete particulars to meet the group 
insurance requirements of your employees and their dependents: 


Modern group insurance coverage is an important part of any 
public and employee relations program. Make the first impors 
tant step by asking for information today. 


___ FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Confederation Life 
| eoclenen TORONTO 


At Head Office or any Branch 


HEAD. OFFICE 





so 
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Bankers Watching Crop Prospects 
For Signs of Fall Business Outlook 


Canadian bankers are watching 
crop developments closely, in 
Western Canada particularly, for 
the volume of their loans next 
autumn depends to a large extent 
on the size of the Western crop. 
Eastern'crop conditioris are im- 
portant, also, but the eastern 
farmers usually have other 
sources of income besides any one 
crop, and total crop failures in 
eastern Canada are not common. 

The autumn demand for grain 
loans, however, will come mainly 
from elevator companies, grain 
dealers and exporters, and to 
some extent from farmers who 
want to hold their wheat in the 
meantime, but want an advance 
to pay outstanding debts and to 
live on until they sell their grain. 

Farmers’ loans for seed grain 
and to finance spring work gen- 
erally have in most cases been 
negotiated already. 

In Good Financial Condition 


In some quarters these loans 
are said to have been considerably 
curtailed in recent years because 
the farmers in many cases are in 
such excellent financial condition 
that they needed to borrow very 
little. One western bank branch 
manager in the Calgary district 
last fall stated that many of his 
customers were free of debt on 
land and machinery and still. had 
money on deposit in his bank. 

A certain amount of repair and 
extension is being done in all 
areas, under the\ Farmers’ Im- 
provement Loans Act, however, 
and this, it is believed, will swell 
the total volume of loans consid- 
erably. Loans of this kind, unless 
of extreme amount, do not come 
within the type of loans the gov- 
ernment wishes to discourage, it 
is understood. 

Loans Under F.LL.A. 

Under the Farmers’ Improve- 
ment Loans Act, the banks can 
lend on the security of electrical 
equipment, machinery and imple- 
ments purchased by the farmer 
and can also accept farm property 
as security for loans to build 
fences, farm buildings and im- 
prove property through drainage, 
clearing of bush etc. 

This Act came into force March 
1, 1945, to enable farmers to bor- 
row for intermediate terms, which 
they .could not do before. The 
banks are guaranteed by the gov- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
REA SOROPE -AERICA- A854 


IN MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally 
stop at the WINDSOR because 
- @f ite reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, courteous 

service and its convenient 

lecation—and because the 
WINDSOR is recognized as the 

proper place for business 

and social meetings. 
THE 


Windsor 


AMR ame SEE 
ON DOMINION SQUARE 


4. ALDERIC RAYMOND, 
PRESIDENT 


The new Royal Muskoka Hotel offers you everything for the more. 
exclusive and gracious holiday. Relax and rest in carefree comfort, 
cr play as you wish. Enjoy tennis on fast clay courts, golf on a 
' sporty lakeside course — professionally kept — swimming, beach 
sports, sailing, boating, launch trips and lake cruises. Meals, under 
a famous chef, are superb — in both dining-room and new coffee 
shop. Music and dancing every night with excellent orchestra — 
then sleep restfully in the spicy, pine-laden coolness. All bedrooms 
newly furnished and redecorated. Comfortable steam heatin 
(rooms and corridors) for chilly evenings. The mew Roy 
Muskoka — with its experienced, hotel-trained staff — extends 
every personal interest in your comfort to make for a distinctive, 
long-remembered holiday. 
For reservations, or for Convention 


ernment against loss up to 10% 
of the aggregate principal amount 
loaned by any one bank. Loans 
are made for periods up to 10 
years at 5% interest, the max- 
imum amount of any loan being 
$3,000. j 

Loans made to farmers under 
this Act in 1947 totaled 22,046 for 
a total capital amount ‘of $18.1 
millions, an increase of $9 mil- 
lions over 1946, and of $16 mil- 
lions over the 10 months of 1945 
in which the Act was in force. 


Aid in Business 
Apart from the desire to aid 
farmers owning farms in actual 
operation to improve their prop- 
erty, as well as to support busi- 
ness by encouraging buying of 


goods and materials, it was hoped 
the Act would encourage farmers 
to develop new , agricultural 
areas by helping them to finance 
the clearing of bush, the drainage 
of land, fencing it, etc. 

With increased electrification 
of the country, the demand for 
electrical equipment is bound to 
expand, it is felt, and thus in- 
crease the demand for loans. In 
some cases equipment is still in 
short supply and this has held up 
farm improvement and equip- 
ment to some extent. 

If the 1948 crop should be a 
small one however, it would prob- 
ably result in a curtailment of 
loans under the F.1.L.A., as farm- 
ers would wish to conserve their 
resources. 


Tax Adviser Would Boost 
"Peg Revenues $1,866,000 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG — Recommenda- 
tions in a report by H. Carl Gold- 
enberg, Montreal, special counsel 
for the city of Winnipeg to advise 
c provincial-municipal financial 
adjustments, propose a re-alloca- 
tion of revenues which would 
benefit the city by $1,866,000 a 
year. 

While the province’s revenue 
base has been enlarged and 
stabilized under the Dominion- 
provincial tax agreements of 1947, 
Mr. Goldenberg says that Winni- 
peg’s position remains substan- 
tially what it was at the time of 
its incorporation in 1873, The city 
with one third the population of 
the province, is the principal con- 
tributor to provincial revenues, 
and at the same time is having 
difficulty in balancing its muni- 
cipal budget. 

Share License Revenues 

Mr. Goldenberg’s main recom- 
mendations are: 

1. That the province make an 
annual grant to'all municipalities 
on a per capita basis, equal to one 
third of the revenue from motor 


‘vehicle licenses. (The province's 


estimate of receipts from this 


BOOKS FOR 
BUSINESSMEN 


YOUR INCOME TAX Dominion 
of Canada, including Excess 
Profits Tax (Individuals and 
Partnerships) by A. R. Mc- 
Michael, B.A., F.C.A., Partner 
Wilton C. Eddis & Sons, Toron- 
to, accountants, published by 
The Musson Book Co., Toronto; 
Price $1. 

This 1948 edition (the ninth): 
of this well-known income tax 
book'covers the income tax situa- 
tion for individuals and partner- 
ships. It explains what must be 
included as income, what is ex- 


cial chapter is devoted to income 
tax for farmers and ranchers. 
Changes made by 1947 legislation 
are explained. Another ‘chapter 
deals with Excess Profits Tax for 
individuals and partnerships and 
a section ig devoted to gift tax. 
Samples of various forms in use 
are shown.. By a special service 
any amendments or changes in 
regulations since the book was 
published and up to April 1 may 
be obtained, by mailing a card 
attached to the cover, 


LOG CABINS, by William Swan- 
son, published by the Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Toronto, 
Price $2.95. 

To anyone contemplating build- 
ing a cabin or cottage, whether of 
logs or other material, this book 
will be of special interest. It 
covers not only all types .of con- 
struction but offers suggestions 
regarding sites, tools, furniture; 
water and sewage systems, etc. 


‘| shelter, clothing, 


source for the year ended March 
31, 1948, was $1 millions.) Thus 
the proposed grant would be 
$446,000 of which Winnipeg would 
receive $155,000. - $ 

2. That the province make a 
second grant equal to the revenue 
from the additional two cent gaso- 
line tax it imposed in 1947. Esti- 
mated revenue from this tax for 
1947-48 is $4,036,000. If two cents 
of it were given to the munici- 
palities they would receive $897,- 
000; Winnipeg approximately 
$300,000. 

3, That-the province make pay- 
ments’ in lieu of municipal taxes 
on property of government com- 
mercial ‘enterprises equal to the 
full taxes which would be paid 
if such property were in hands of 
private enterprise. 

Were this recommendation im- 
plemented, the city would get an 
additional $68,004 for the three 
government commercial enter- 
prises, the: Manitoba Telephone 
System, the Liquor Commission, 
and the Manitoba Power Commis- 
sion, 

Share Welfare Costs 
4. That with respect to social 


welfare costs the provinces as-| 
sumes: 


(a) 50% of the costs of relief 
for employables and unemploy- 
ables, including the costs of food, 
medical, and 
dental care; the whole subject to 
another special recommendation 
with respect to old age pensioners, 
blind pensioners, mothers’ allow- 
ance recipients, and their de- 
pendents. 

(b) 50% of the cost of munici- 
pal child welfare cases. 

(c) 50% of the costs of institu- 
tional aid for municipal residents. 

(d) full cost of hospital and 
medical services for old age pen- 
sioners and mothers’ allowance 
recipients, and their dependents. 

(e) 50% of the city’s costs for 
hospitalization of public ward 
patients. 

(f) 50% of the cost of aid under 
the Tuberculosis Control Act for 
municipal residents. 

(g) the full cost of the provin- 
cial share of old age pensions. 

Were these recommendations 
implemented the city would be 
relieved of $854,850. 

Revise School Grants 

5. That with respect to educa- 
tion: 

(a) The present policy for dis- 
tribution of government school 
grants be changed by excluding 
the business assessment from the 
‘ase to which the grants are re- 
lated, and these grants be based 
solely on the equalized real 
estate assessment. 

(b) The equalization factor be 
reduced from six mills to five 
mills on the equalized real estate 
assessment. 

(c) In addition to all other 
grants, the provincial government 
make a grant of $5 per pupil in 
elementary schools, and $10 per 
pupil in high schools, such grants 


| 


| 


0. B,. THORNTON 


vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Montreal Trust Co., 
has been elected a director of 
the Wabasso Cotton Co. 


Staff Changes 


The Bank of Montreal announces the 
following staff changes. 

THOMAS C. BOWEN, superintendent, 
Quebec, Maritime and Newfoundland 
branches, to be an assistant general 
manager with supervision of that entire 
division, including Montreal, succeeding 
Edward Pope, retiring June 30. 

ERNEST E. RUTHERFORD, manag 
main office Montreal, to be an assistant 
general manager with supervision of 
western branches, succeeding Frederick 
G. Belcher, retiring June 30. 

A. T. CORNER, superintendent Mont- 
real district branches, to be manager 
Montreal Main office. 

FREDERICK W. QUAN*®, assistant 
superintendent in British Columbia, to be 
superintendent Quebec, Maritime and 
Newfoundland branches. 

ARTHUR J. N. FOSS, assistant super- 
intendent of Montreal district branches, 
to be superintendent of Montreal district. 

W. H. PHILLIPS, manager, Sun Life 
Building branch, to be assistant super- 
intendent, Montreal district branches. 

. a . 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce an- 
nounces the following staff changes. 

K. H. COPLAND, manager at Ville St. 
Laurent, Que., to be an assistant manager, 
Montreal. 

G. S. UNWIN, an assistant manager, 
Montreal, to be manager, Ottawa. 

R. POULETTE, formerly manager, 
Trois-Rivieres, Que,, to be manager at 
newly-oOpened branch, St. Roch, Quebec, 


ue. 

L. S. WATKINS to be manager Union- 
ville, Ont. 

R. C. PERKINS, accountant, Crescent & 
St. Catherine, Montreal, to be manager, 
Ville St. Laurent, Que. 

P. A. THOMSON, accountant, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., to be manager, Warner, Alta. 


to be based on the average daily 
attendance. 


These changes, if adopted, 
would benefit the city by $487,694. 

Having regard to the city’s 
total budget, Mr. Goldenberg con- 
tends this is not excessive. 

“Winnipeg expenditures are 
now increasing,” he says, “and in 
light of current trends, will con- 
tinue to increase. It is clear the 
city cannot discharge these grow- 
ing responsibilities on the basis of 
its relatively inflexible revenue 
sources. For proper performance 
of its functions now and over a 
period of time, and to enable it 
to offset the impact of a prospec- 
tive decline in economic activity, 
the city requires more stabilized 
finances and a wider margin in 
which to operate than in prewar 
years. 
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BANS OF CANADA 


Liabilities 
Capital paid-up . 
Rest fund 
Notes in circ. . 
Deposits: Dom. . 338,569 

628, 531,899,164 
94,955,999. 111,862,379 
Total deposits . 741,580,612 738,100,112 
Liabs. payable in 

sterling, U.S.A. 

and for’n. gold 

currencies: 

Deposits .... 483,591 483,591 


All other liabs. . 13,882,652 13,709,146 

Total liabs. ..... 1,963,524,878 1,960,176,860 
Assets 

Sterling & for’n. 


exchange 
Other currencies 


483,591 
96,198 


579,789 
215,344 


483,591 
123,940 


lonecs 607,531 
Subsid, coin ... 212,456 


Advances to: 


s seeeee 
Investments: 

Dom, govt. sh. 1,141,067,365 1,131,844,065 

770,096,902 767,644,966 


1,911,164,267 1,899,489,031 


Oth. Dom. gov. 

Total invest. .... 
k 

25,000,000 25,000,000 

2,410,197 2,410,045 

23,155,190 32,457,797 

-+++ 1,963,524,787 1,960,176,860 


All other assets . 


Total assets 


Bermupa is languid hours on powdery 
pink sands . . . and dreamy carriage 
rides in the magic moonlight. Bermuda 
is happy days on rolling fairways . . . 
exhilarating days under billowing sails. 
Bermuda is a riot of flowers, a fairyland 
of colors, a semi-tropical paradise where 
there’s enough happiness in a moment 
to fill a memory. 
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You can come to Bermuda swiftly by 
plane . . . or leisurely by boat. There is an 
ample choice of fine hotel and guest house 
accommodations, but advance reserva- 
tions will assure you what you want. In. 
planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel 
Agent will give you experienced help and 
complete service—at no cost to you. 


EVERYTHING IS 
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ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 


At tHe 


‘ 
aN 
MUREAY BAY, P.Q. 
«+» WHERE COOL pine breezes 
mingle with the scent of brine . . . 
where soft music, good food and 


every variety of sport bring com- 


For reservations, phone or wire: F. L. Abel, Manager, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. Rates from $12 
per day with meals. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 Victoria Square, Montreal 


BETTER IN 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
372 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. Currency restrictions do not effect a Bermuda vacation: 


vy, 


Where Personal Income Went 


DISPOSITON OF PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 


WELDS YOUR BRANCH FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES 
AND DEPARTMENTS INTO A SINGLE UNIT 


Whether your communications extend across the continent or across the street, 
P.W. Teletype gives you instantaneous delivery of your printed message or order. © 
P.W. Teletype eliminates those important unrecorded business conversations .. . gives 
you a permanent accurate record. P.W. Teletype enables you to transmit tabulated 

data and reports. Multiple copies may be printed at distant points while 

single or even partial copies are being printed at others. To give you 
reliable nation-wide service, the combined facilities of Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Telegraphs are at your command. 
You'd be surprised at the economy. 


1939 1944 . 1946 
1. Personal direct taxes* 
(a) income taxes ........ ie die kn caew ‘ 61 71 
(b) succession duties ..........0000. 28 40 54 
(c) miscellaneous ...... EE ees Ss 32 25 31 
Total direct taxes .........2.... 836 
2. Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services— i 
(G) QOGME eee ci ise cic ecee reece esee 
(c) net expenditure abroad ...... 
Total personal expenditure .... 
3. Personal saving— a 
(a) personal saving excluding farm 
d4nventories .... 274 
(b) net changes in farm inventories . . 60 
334 


121 


4,309 

1,407 — «1,895 
—56 49 

3,828 6,253 


Two thrilling days sailing a mighty waterway ; <3 
through matchié¢ss Great Lakes scenery! Deck sports, 
holiday fun ; ; ; yours for the choosing when travelling 
on a first class rail ticket. Meals and berth extra. 
For something unique in travel, take this 
rail-and-water way across Canada: 


1,800 
—124 
1,676 


998 
4 
957 


688 
—100 
588 


PUT IT IN WRITING 
BY 


4. Personal Income (1+2+3) ......... +» 4283 8765 9,465 10,110 
: (*) ‘Tax collections excluding $76 million estimated refundable income 
and excess profits tax in 1944. 


Tell your local Canadian Pacific 
agent you'd like to take a Great 
Lakes voyage as part of your 
journey westward or eastward. 


SAILINGS by S.S. KEEWATIN — 
end S.S. ASSINIBOIA—Eastbound 
from Fort William — Westbound 
from Port McNicoll —- EVERY 
TUESDAY AND SATURDAY — 
JUNE Sth to SEPTEMBER 11th. 


P.W. Teletype machines are only slightly larger than an office typewriter. 
Any typist. can operate them. 
Accurate 


Versatile Ask your local telegraph office for full details. 


Economical : 


CANADIAN Private Vint 
NATIONAL 


National Income, Product 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
; Prelim. 
1947 


Speedy 


1939 . 1944 1946 


(Millions of Dollars) 
1, Salaries, wages and supplementary labor 
income ,..........: Laie eee paeeeguea 2,565 . 4,869 6,111 
2, Military pay and allowances .: 32 1,068 83 
3. Investment income 716 1,755 2,318 
4.Net income of agriculture and other 
unincorporated business 
5. NATIONAL INCOME (1+2+3+4) 
6. Indirect taxes less subsidies 
7.Depreciation allowances and similar 
business costs ..:.... : 
8. Residual error of estimate 


901 
4,274 
126 


1,904 
9,596. 
1,123 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


$81 . 
4-220 ° 


= aa-A 71a = 
9. Gross National Product at Market Prices 


(GHG+TEB) ccccecesececcsecesccecces, 5581 11,820 11,613 13,165 
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" DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BANQUE CANADIENNE 
NATIONALE 
Berias0 9 ee 


ROY Ne Erg St sory 


tne Disectors 


R. L, Crain Limited 


IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that ten cents (0c) 
So Seenltal tock o 
for 


a Sly, oat, te cian te 
eae {hth dey of cet 


By order of the Board. 


given that a divi- | ter 
aie. outetanding Prt 


of the 
1 to Shareho ders | 1 
Ge clase of of business on 


’ 


pa ___________} 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notieg e ey ag met a etvi- 
outstanding Pre- 


on 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. POPHAM, 
13 Secretary. 
Torontc, Ontario. 


KERR-ADDISON 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 
(Ne Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
NOTICE, OF DIVIDEND 
Famous Players 
Canadian Corporation 


Limited 


Chinchillas: Boom or Bust? 
National Body’s Plan to Protect Breeders and Buyers 


Will it be boom or bust in the] 


#] chinchilla business? 
Owners of some §,000 animals 


;|in Canada with an investment in 


’ to know, 


N, G. BARROW, 
Secretary. 
TORONTO, May 25th, 1948, 


Holli Consolidated 
Gold » Limited 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 396 

soared. by. the of i be share has been 


i were n the 
a tat Stock of of the pany, RY; 
able on the 30th day o tune, | 19. 


olders of record at the close 
a on the 2nd day of June, 


Dated the 2ist day of May, 1948. 
P. C. FINLAY, 
Secretary. 


PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 35 


is hereby given that a 
¢. oe and one-talt (1%c) cents 
ae the issued 


ae ayable 
m funds syly h, 1 
the elose of 
on the isth "ter of June, 1948, 
By Order of the Board, 


L. I, HALL, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, May 2ist, 1948, 


Ca 


THE WABASSO COTTON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($100) per share has been declared 
on the Capital Stock of The Wabasso 
Cetton Company, Limited, payable on 
t | ne nd July, 1048, to shareholders of 
record as at close of business on the 
1fth June, 1048, 


By Order of the Board, 
RH, W. CAPEL, 
Geqotary-Treasurer 


Montreal, Que. 
80th May, 1948, 


BURRARD DRY DOCK 
COMPANY LIMITED 
IVEN that 


Bia HEREBY 
vn the dvd mate fhe Com- 
pany has been declared for the quer. 


Sn of 1948, ras 


ra of June, 
fon ioe i ed gh the slose 
1046, “The. Transfer Books will not 


By Order of the Board. 
C. H, MORDY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
"| Vancouver, B.C., May 18th, 1948, 


. es eon : 
. “ ie Secretary 
Toronts, Ontario 


CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

Notice is hereby given 
that a Dividend of 0 
PER CENT, on the paid- 
up Capital Stock of the 
Corporation has been de- 
clared for the current 
quarter, and that the same 
will be payable 

FRIDAY, 
THE 

SECOND DAY OF JULY 
next, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on the Fifteenth day 
of June, 1948. 

By order of the Board, 

J. W. ROSE, Jr,, 

Secretary. 

TORONTO, May 19th, 1948, 


MacKINNON STRUCTURAL 
STEEL CO, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Belgium Glove & Hosiery Co. Structural 
of Canada Lid. uaa 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Shares 


requlsr quarteriy 1S HEREBY GIVEN that 


bes been, Seciared of 14% 


' DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Shares 


oe Se eee Oran Oe 
share hag been 


Montreal, May 21, 1948. 


POWELL RIVER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Notice of Dividend No. 14 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors a dividend of forty cents 
(40c) per share, together with a 
special dividend of fifty cents 
(60c) per share, on the issued 
ordinary capital stock of this 


of |Company were declared payable 


in Canadian Funds on June 15, 
1948, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business May 27, 1948. 


Said dividends will be paid in 


.| respect of the shares specified in 


et ah en se that a divi- 
= thirty-seven and one-half 
ts (37%) ver share has been 
declared for ending 
on July 15, 


any bearer share warrants of the 
Company upon presentation and 
delivery of coupon No. 14 at the 
Bank of Montreal in Vancouver, 
Montreal, Toronto, New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco, on or 
after June 15,1948, 


By Order of the Board. 


James H. Lawson, 
Secretary. 
Vancouver, B.C., 


May 17, 1948. 


excess of §2,5 million would like 
Hundreds of other 
potential buyers are vitally in- 


terested. 

One thing is certaine-those 
pencil caleulations that so many 
Canadians indulged in a year or 
two ago, where they came up with 
breath-taking profits of five 
thousand per cent in 10 years, 
look pretty cock-eyed now, 

The mathematical problem 
went like this: 

If a pair of chinchillas pro- 
duced another pair every year 
for four years, what will a per- 
aon realize starting with one pair 
and selling them all at ‘the end 
of 10 years at $50 a pelt. The 
answer—around $65,000—is a 
problem in combinations and per- 
mutations. But now most owners 
know that chinchillas don’t oper- 
ate with such mathematical 
precision, There are the all- 
important variables of birth-rate 
and death-rate to contend with, 
Besides, the price of pelts is like- 
ly to be closer to $25 than $60, 
many fur manufacturers claim. 

Yet hundreds of Canadians are 
still toying with the idea of buy- 
ing a pair of chinchillas, Even if 
we were only 20% right, they 
say; that wouldnit be bad on an 
original Investment of $1,650 


_.| (current price for top-quality 


animals), Many people laughed 
at the possibilities of developing 
a mink market in Canada a few 
years ago, they point out. 

- Form National Body 

Some 500 ranchers who are 
confident about the future of 
the industry have recently or- 
ganized under a Dominion chart- 
er as the National Chinchilla 
Breeders of Canada. Unscrupu- 
lous selling tactics of certain 
chinchilla salesmen and _ the 
pore belief among the public 
that all was not simon pure in 
the business have been impor- 
tant factors in the formation of 
this, Canada’s first chinchilla 
organization on a national scale. 

nt investigations by the 
Ontario Securities Commission 
into the operations of at least one 
of ee ae ranching ae 
u neceasity 
aie’ a fen set of rules 
and regulations for the industry 
and the prime importance of 
placing the whole business under 
the strict supervision of the Live- 
stock Pedigree Act. 

Better Business Bureau offices 
in several Canadian cities have 
files of letters on the chinchilla 
business. These letters don’t 
make pleasant reading, 

Many of them have to do with 
the vote “buy back” promise 
given by some ranchers with a 
purchase of chinchillas. When 
this promise has not been lived 
up to, small owners who, for one 
reason or another have been 
forced to sell back, have had to 
seek ‘the open market, Since in 
some cases the animals for which 
they paid the top price of $1,650 
a pair, have proven to be “culls” 
and no use for breeding pur- 
poses the unlucky owners have 
had to eccept next to nothing, 
“They are in the same position as 
a man with a counterfeit bill,” 
E, W. White, president of the 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
NOTICE I ¥ given that the 

Twelfth. A 

the meen 

the Company’s 

- nef calgary, in 

J verison Thuraas t th e hour of 0: 
une, a es our 
p’clock in the forenco 


The Transfer Books at ‘the ore 4 
will be closed from the 2nd day o: 
June, A.D. 1948, ear “he llth a 
ave June, A.D. 1948, both days inclu- 


ATED Colavey. Alberta, this 
asth day of | May. D. 1948, 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
EDWARD E, NOTT, 
vad aa 


tial err Suse Ale Age eee 
aris; rl Cale ni: lebee. 


onto, Ont- 


ATAIILIN 
Tibetan Th 


Dominion 


Limited 
Notice of Common Stock Dividend 
of Fifteen cents (15c) per 


30th June, 
on 


record 4th June, 


Where does the Chinchilla market stand? Breeders 


have formed a national association; buyers are watching 
the price anxiously. Here's the score to date on an industry 
which held promise of rich rewards of $10,000 fur coats 
for women = if enough chinchillas can be raised. 


National Chinchilla Breeders of 
Canada, says, “They've either got 
to pass it on to the next man dis- 
honestly or take the loss them- 
selves,” 

Other complaints have had to 
do with the highly unsatisfactory 
system of identification as prac- 
ticed by one company. This 
invites trouble when small own- 
ers board their. animals out—as 
about 90% of them do~at large 
ranches. For instance the owner 
might receive word some morn- 
ing from the rancher that one of 
his animals had died, A mutilated 
ear for an identification mark 
was not adequate evidence on 
an $800 investment, 

In some instances the proof of 
death consisted of delivery of a 
photostatic copy of an euloney 
report upon an animal of whic 
the branded ears were missing at 
the time the carcase was delivered 
to a veterinary surgeon. 

Protect Breeder and Buyer 

It’s to help clear up cases like 
these that the National Chin- 
chilla Breeders have drawn up 
their contitution and bylaws. 
The protection of the breeder and 
buyer, improvement of chin- 
chilla quality and general pre- 
paration for the ultimate pelting 
market, are the main aims be- 
hind the long list of rules by 
which the organization seeks to 
govern itself. 

Proof that Canadians are will- 
ing to take a gamble on the ulti- 
mate pelting market—chinchillas 
are still too valuable to kill for 
pelts—shows in thé sales figures 
of the two largest companies for 
the year ended June 31, 1946, 

One company sold $410,000 
worth of chinchillas that year, 
another $202,000 worth, Many of 


the purchasers, of course, were 
planning to cut down their risk 
somewhat by sales to the high 
priced breeding market along 
the way. 

A survey of several representa- 
tive ranchers in Ontario where 
60 breeders alone are offering 
chinchillas. to the public indi- 
cates that an average increase 
from a pair of mated chinchillas 
is 150% a year—for all animals 
100% a year. Active exchange of 
animals among ranchers for mat- 
ing purposes helps to take much 
of the risk out of the business, 
maintains the birth rate and im- 
proves the quality. Individually 
females sell higher than males. 
Some ranchers will pay $850 for a 
pair of mated chinchillas, This is 
half of an original outlay of 
$1,650 for top quality matured 
animals, and they can keep on 
having litters for seven years, 
ranchers claim, 
~ Will Prices Keep Dropping? 

The price trend for chinchillas 
will be downward, of course—al- 
ready has dropped from $3,200— 
as the animals become more 
plentiful and the utimate fur 
market comes closer to realiza- 
tion, A drop of $200 a pair a 
year might be the story from 
here in, 

It is estimated that there are 
only around 40,000 chinchilles in 
the world today, About enough 
to make 400 full length coats. On 
the basis of a 100% annual in- 
crease, small-scale pelting might 
start in five years time, 

The long-range planning of the 
big ranchers is to ensure such 
quantity of even better quality 
furs that chinchilla coats and 
wraps can eventually be moved 
down out of the present fantastic 


price levels to some intermediate 
level where thousands of women 
—rather than tens—can afford to 
bid for them. A price range from 
$7,500 to $15,000 7 coat is ten- 
tatively suggested by some fur- 
riers, At these prices an annual 
North American market of over 
50,000 coats might reasonably be 
anticipated, they think, The price 
could not be allowed to drift 
much lower though, or the ex- 
clusiveness of the coat, one of 
the big selling points, would dis- 
appear, the same furriers claim, 

On the basis of 100 pelts to a 
coat this would mean an annual 
slaughter of some five millions 
chinchillas for their furs. At 
current rates of reproduction it 
would take another eight to 10 
years before there were enough 
chinchillas available to main 
this rate, 


Furriers are pretty generally 
agreed that there will be an ac- 
tive market for the chinchilla 
coat when it is available, It has 
been proven that chinchilla is a 
good wearing fur despite its soft 
and fluffy texture, The extreme 
fineness of the fur—up to 80 
hairs form one single hair follicle 
-~—makes for an extremely light 
coat. A square yard of chinchilla 
fur weighs approximately the 
same as a square yard of silk. A 
three-quarter length, size 40 coat 
weighs two Ib, two oz, 

One of the fur’s most unusual 
attractions is the rich varying 
color effect given off by the 
three-color characteristics of the 
individual hair—gray on top, then 
white and finally blue, close to 
the skin. 

In the final analysis, the sound- 
ness of chinchilla raising, whether 
as a business or as an investment, 
will depend upon the market for 
chinchilla pelts in the fur indus- 
try. In the meantime better 
breeders’ organizations, sponsor- 
ing research and accurate records 
is doing much to assure an ulti- 
mate pelt product that furriers 
will find hard to resist, 


Toronto’s Newest Chinese Restaurant 
Enterprise 


Tribute to 


The recipe for toe the 
North American's palate 
undergo change at the hands 
of the Chinese, 

In one Canadian city, for. in- 
stance, the number of restaurants 
serving Chinese dishes has doubl- 
ed in the last decade, A Chinese 
patron-is a rarety in the newer 
places; white “converts” are 
turning up daily—starting out 
experimentally on thet cooked 
combination salad which the 
‘Frisco Chinese labelled “chop 
suey,” then venturing on to the 
more Cantonese treatment of 
fowl, pork, rice, and greens. 

Thanks largely to the enter- 
prise of an immigrant, Toronton- 
jang are now sampling this cuisine 
(which Writer Lin Yutang says 
is “the most serious art” of the 
Chinese homeland) in surround- 
ings which aren’t excelled on this 
continent. 

Outside one establishment in 
Toronto’s moderate-sized China- 
town, a uniformed doorman keeps 
quiet watch on the dress and 
sobriety of the clientele entering 
- recently-opened Lichee Gar- 

en, 

Inside, a man sits at a cream- 
colored grand piano, while a P,A. 
system softly distributes music 
to luncheon guests (a four-piece 
orchestra plays at dinner and in 
the evenings). The opposite end 
of a large dining room is paneled 
in non-glare mirror, reflecting 
three tiers of bottles at the bar. 
Largé:murals—copied from Royal 
Ontario Museum records and re- 
taining the gold-black Chinese 
red motif of the room itself—look 
down on linen-covered tables, 

Wouldn't Take $200,000 

By itself, this may not indicate 
why Harry Lem, managing di- 
rector, would turn down any 
$200,000 offer to purchase the 
Garden, building, and land from 
himself and his partners. 

The answer would be clearer 
after a trip to a kitchen where 
food (300 pounds of rice a day, 
for example) is prepared on 
stainless steel steam tables for 
the 1,000 guests daily who dine at 
the Garden, Nearby are machines 
which automatically wash dishes 
in 180 deg. F water, 

A trip to the basement would 
reveal air-conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment, installed 
at a cost of $20,000. Lem plans to 
sprout his own beans down there. 
A wide variety of stock is on hand 
to feed the hungry Garden (not 
an easy job in Toronto lately to 
maintain a cuisine which aver- 
ages 75% vegetables and 25% 
meat, by volume), and to main- 
tain two stores in the same build- 
ing. Mr. Lem has an interest in 
these—the Mon Kuo Trading Co. 
and Oriental Commercial Ltd. 
(the .interrelationship in the 


|| ownership of these businesses and 


Mit I Lh! 


Limited 
Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend | 
‘Quarters per exe of One and Fbree- ‘t 


declared ou the Peotrecs Stock of 
akxtive COMPAN 
a .cuater ending 


Sth > 548, to 
seurd 15th Joa ioe. 
By order of the Board, 
L. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, May 19th, 1948. 


Dominion: 
OI Textile Co. 


of the Lichee Garden, is too com- 
plicated to be sketched in detail 
here). Imperial Bank, which has 
a branch office in the building, is 
a tenant. 

The Lichee Garden itself em- 
ploys some 80 persons. Activity 
goes on 24 hours a day—though 


Y, ,| the doors are closed to the public 


for a brief six hours (5 a.m. to 
11 am.) to provide time for 
cleaning, etc. 


The foregoing adds up pretty : 


well into a success story of a man 
who came to Canada as a boy and 
has had little more than one 


MR. LEM 


years full-time schooling in this 
country, 

Mr. Lem (he doesn’t follow a 
common Chinese custom of put- 
ting the surname first) was born 
in Canton, China, 41 years ago. 
He was 14 when he came to Can- 
ada to join his father who oper- 
ated a small restaurant in To- 
ronto. For a little over a year he 
attended a Toronto public school, 
but when he was 16 his father, 
in ill health, returned to China 
and he was left on his own re- 
sources. 


For a time he worked in cafes 
owned by other Chinese, then 
struck out on his own, He owned 
a restaurant in Milton, Ont., sell- 
ing it to take over a cafe and 
hotel in Rouyn, in the mining dis- 
trict of Quebec, Ten years ago 
he sold out in Rouyn to become 
part owner in the International, 
a Toronto yestaurant now serving 
Chinese dishes within a block of 
the new Lichee Garden. Erection 
of the International at that time 
pioneered the movement of Chin- 
ese restaurants northward on To- 
ronto’s Elizabeth St. to the area 
where the newer establishments 
are now located. (Today, the owns 
ers of the International own 


about 10% of the Lichee Garden.) 

Throughout this period (his 
father came back to Canada for 
a brief visit before returning to 
China to die), Mr. Lem was com- 
ing up “the hard way.” He 
rounded out his brief schooling 
with attendance at night school. 
He read constantly, Today he is 
as well-spoken as any Chinese 
businessman, 

18 Months Under Way 

About three years ago, Mr. Lem 
and some men who are now his 
partners got the idea that there 


Lem visited Chicago and. 
York, to see what they had ion 
Work hegan on the foundations 
of the present building in June, 
1946, but it was not opened until 
January of this year, 

Fire protection is provided by 
four or five inches of concrete 
under the Li¢hee Garden floor. 
Gordon West of Toronto was 
architect and the T, Eaton Co, 
handled the decorating ($41,000), 
Dishes cost $8,000, 

Some folks have ia curious 
about the choice of name, The 
Lichee (or Li-Chee) is arded 
in this country as a nut, since it 
comes here only in dried form, 
Actually it is a fruit—the most 
famous fruit of Kwangtung prov- 
ince in China, growing on trees 
10 to 20 feet high, These trees, 
which have evergreen leaves and 
have heen known to live 100 
years, bloom in January, bear 
fruit ‘in _March, and, according to 
tradition, “ripen when one hears 
the cicada sing.” Medicinal qual- 
ae have been attributed - the 

uit 

Since the opening, Lem has 
been spending much time at his 
own cash register, where he has a 
clear view of his patrons. He is 
particularly anxious that service 
be meticulous, and to this end has 
been some 16 hours a day on the 
premises. This has given him 
little time for social activities, 
which have been restricted té the 
chairmanship of a society of 
Chinese who also bear the Lem 
surname. He’s married, has one 


son. 


Chlorophyll Air Conditioning 
Keeps Banks and Staff Fresh 


New York banks anxious to 
keep their customers fragrant 
and their employees keen on 
their jobs, are using chlorophyll 
as an air freshener and purifier. 
Canadian banks aren’t—not yet. 

Chlorophyll is a vegetable mat- 
ter derived from the leaves of 
‘plants with deodorizing proper- 
ties. It may be utilized in several 
ways, it is understood, by evapor- 


Grain 


Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week to May 22, 1948 
Crop year from High 
ug. 1, 1947 fo 
High 
98% 


Low 
for 
week 


B7% 
BBM 
79% 


1.19% 
1.16% 
1.06% 


4.79 
3.55 


2.024 


ation in a room or by distribution 
over an air-conditioning system. 

Manufacturers say the equip- 
ment for distributing the deodor- 
izer can be attached to an 
air-conditioning system or to 
portable fans. One engineer said 
the purifying agent could be used 
in the washing solution of an air 
conditioner. 

So far, Canadian banks have 
not tried it. 


Prices 
Cash Quotations 


For Week 

May 22 = Prev. Week 
Close High Low High Low 
May 1% Oats 
97% 
.B9Ve 
BlY% 


1,25 
1,17% 
1.07% 


4.79 
3.61% 
2.04% 


2c. W. 1. 98% 96% .94% 92% 
3. W. .. 06% 08% 91% 00% 
Barley 
1 Feed ee 
2 Feed .. 
Rye 
26. W. . 40 


121 1.19 1.16% 113% 
1.14% 111% 1.12% 1.09% 


7m 49 6M 
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o FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED | 
THE ALBERTA PACFIC GRAN CO, (1940) RK. 


Country Elevators located in all Praile Provinces. oxi Z 
Terminels at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouven 


| - Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. 
We invite your inquiries regarding feed and seed ¢ 


‘nae, 
THAT COVERS BOTH 
HALVES OF THE 


m7 Ha et ae 


NLM, PATERSON & COMPANY LTD. 


Own and Operate 
Termina! Elevators In Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 12,000,000 bus. 
31 Vessels on the Great Lakes 
Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 

Head Office: PORT ‘WILLIAM, ONT, 

609 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


mame 


THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED | 
Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 

Fort William and Port Arthur 

Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and Handlers 

of All Grains 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


GRAIN 


MERCHANTS 
SHIPPERS 
AND 
EXPORTERS | 


MASTER 
AND MEALS FEEDS 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Limited 


“DN TARIO LOAN ano nexerr = 


Mortgage Loans for Building or Buying Peron nay 
Convenient monthly payment mortgage plans. 


MERCHANTS and manufacturers in- 
terested in importing from Australia 
may order 2 free copy of this informa- 
tive booklet from their bankers or 
direct from:— 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Depertment, Sydney, Australie a 


“REGAL FLOUR” 


THE ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
Millers of the following well known brands of flours 


"REGAL" "FLEUR DE LIS” 
"DAILY BREAD” "RADIO" 





Here’s Warning of Two Dangers Ahead 


Given CMA Annual by Retiring President 


Two dangers face the Cana- 
dian way of life—inflation and 


-|Communism. That was g¢he 


warning given by retiring presi- 
dent, R. C. Berkinshaw, at the 
annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Toronto this week. Here 
is a digest of Mr. Berkinshaw’s 
address: 


By R. C. BERKINSHAW 
In striving to promote a closer 
understanding between manage- 
ment and labor, we are not only 
helping to establish within our 
borders a wider comprehension of 


v* | the need of co-operation in the 


2129 Canadian Business 
Firms Receive “O’BRIER'S 
BULLETIN” MONTHLY 


MAILED ON REQUEST 
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DOMINION BUILDING 
VANCOUVER. BC 


productive endeavor — a com- 

on fundamental to our 
faith in the destiny of Canada — 
but we are actively helping to 
meet the ¢ e of Commun- 
ism in ite most subtle and insidi- 
ous forms. For it is my belief that 
any halting or dislocation of our 


victory by those who, because of 
their adherence to ideologies al- 
together foreign to our way of 
life, seek to undermine all demo- 
cratic institutions, and to sabotage 


which has contributed so greatly 
to the development of our nation- 
al stature. 

The period of readjustment 
whigh follows a global war is al- 
ways a time of activity on the 
part of those secret enemies, who, 
within our gates, seek to foment 
dissension and unrest. Always, 


they are watchful for any oppor- | 


tunity to capitalize upon circum- 
stance to the disadvantage of 
democracy, In their planned at- 
tempt to destroy the free institu- 
tion of our country, these 
apostles of revolution seek every 
opportunity and occasion to crip- 
ple Canadian industry by slow- 
ing up the wheels of production. 
Another of the chief objectives 
in the Communist master-plan for 
the disruption of the ind 
organism of Canada is the se 
of control in certain of our Trade 
Unions. This are attempt- 
ing to accomp by a crafty 
process of infiltration, in the 
ranks of organized labor, of train- 
ed agerits whose job it is to stir 
up trouble and discontent on 
every possible occasion. 


leaders in the local organizations 
of certain Trade Unions in‘ this 
country. 

Fought by Union Leaders 

It is gratifying, however, to 
know that there are those among 
our own Canadian labor leaders 
who, discerning the true charac- 
ter of Communism in practice, are 
actively fighting against this 
menacing infiltration of their 
own organizations. I welcome, 
also, the recent action of the 
Federal Government in exercis- 
ing the right of deportation 
against alien Communists, but I 
venture to express the opinion 
that that right must be vigorously 
and widely exercised if it is to 
present a barrier strong enough 
to check the influx of foreign- 
born and foreign-trained Com- 
munist agents into Canada. As 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “It 
is better to keep the wolf out of 
the fold than to trust to drawing 
his teeth after he shall have 
entered.” 

It would be foolish indeed for 
any one to underrate this Com- 
munist threat, which has for its 
object the destruction of our 
hard-won freedoms, the wreck- 
ing of: the standard of life which 
we enjoy, and the denial of the 
right of free men to engage in 
free endeavor. 

What, then, can we do to pro- 
tect our way of life, our liberties, 
and our free institutions against 
the deadly doctrines of these 
enemies of freedom? 


Selling Free Enterprise 

Realizing that we, as industrial- 
ists, are in the front line facing 
the Communist attack, I suggest 
-—as others have suggested, too— 
that, for one thing, we can under- 
take the task of “selling” the in- 
stitution of free or individual 
enterprise to the Canadian people. 
Indeed, that is a task which may 
well be undertaken, not only by 
manufacturers and businessmen, 
but by all organizations, interests 
and individuals which have the 
national welfare at heart. 

The choice of method by which 
the story should be told is an- 
other matter. I know that opini- 
ons differ on that point. I do feel 
that the task is so tremendous, 
and of such vital concern to the 
future of Canada, that it should 


and | be a subject of careful considera- 
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tion before the pattern of the 
work to be done is finally drafted. 
But no one should stand aside. 
There is an abundance of oppor- 
tunity for all, as groups and as 
individuals, to tell the public of 
the vital part that free enterprise 
has played in the development of 
this great and free country. 

To this end, as you know, our 
association has reorganized its 
Education Committee and formed 
an Education Department, both 
of which are,.charged with this 
very duty of interpreting free 
enterprise, in all its aspects and 
implications, to the people of 
Canada. At the same time, let us 
never forget that industrialists 
generally must endeavor, by all 
feasible and practicable means, to 
keep their relationships with 
labour on the highest possible 
plane of understanding and co- 
operation; to correct conditions or 
to eliminate factors which make 
for discontent and dissatisfaction; 
and, through fair and reasonable, 
dealing, to create and maintain 
a spirit of confidence, of mutual 
trust and respect. 

The Problem of Inflation 

Whether we like it or not, we 
are learning by present experi- 
ence what inflation can do in cre- 
ating artificial values and curtail- 
ing the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Today, prices have al- 
ready reached a level sufficiently 
high to make apprehensive most 
of our economic authorfties, and 
the cost of living in Canada is 
already over 50% higher than it 
was before the war. 

It has been said that the spiral 
of inflation is a natural pheno- 
menon which appears in the wake 
of every major war, but that his- 
toric fact carries small comfort 
to those who perceive the ele- 
ment of danger in the current rise 
of commodity prices. I do not 
wish to be deemed an alarmist, 
but I think the present condition 
of inflated values calls for very 
thoughtful consideration and ac- 
tion on the part of producers and 
of consumers alike, 

We all recognize the economic 
pressures from which the sptral 
of inflation stems — pressures 


In the last analysis, the basic 
solution for inflation, with its 
high prices and scarcities, and 
with its possibilities of economic 
derangement, lies, first, in the ex- 
ercise of self-denial, voluntary or 
compulsory, in the purchasing 
and use of scarce commodities on 
the part of the people at large, 
and in the utilization of all meas- 
ures to increase and maintain the 
supply of civilian goods and serv- 
ices. There are other measures, 
of course, that can be taken, but 
they are but varying applications 
of the two bases I have men- 
tioned. 


You may think, perhaps, that 
I am exaggerating the danger- 
potential of inflation, or that I 
am stressing unduly the signifi- 
cance of the present height of 
the spiral in Canada. But there 
are sO Many people who take the 
attitude of “It can’t happen here” 
when any unpleasant possibility 
is discussed, that I make no apol- 
ogy for bringing the matter prom- 
inently to your attention. For, as 
manufacturers, we are all vitally 
interested in the preservation of 
our national prosperity, as evi- 
denced by the high standard of 
living which is the sign and sym- 
bol of a high level of production 
and employment. 


. Yet I realize that the effective. 
ness of these two measures of 
controlling the inflation spiral 
must be conditioned by the de- 
gree of co-operation effected be- 
tween producer, worker, and 
consumer; in fact, I suggest that 
such co-operation is essential if 
we are to hold the rising tide of 
high prices, 


The Role of Labor 


Speaking as a manufacturer, I 
appeal to labor throughout the 
Dominion to realize the threat to 
the economic security of the Can- 
adian people that is inherent in 
the spiral of inflation, and to give 
a full degree of co-operation in 
curtailing unnecesary expendi- 
tures, and in increasing the vol- 
ume of production. 


Whilst management intensifies 
its effort to develop new prod- 
ucts, to find new markets, to pro- 
vide extended manufacturing 
facilities, to maintain the neces- 
sary flow of raw materials, to 
finance its wider, operations, to 
provide further opportunities for 
employment, and to develop new 
and improved standards of work- 
ing conditions, labor, on its part, 
can help in the battle against in- 
flation by avoiding interruptions 
to the productive process, by re- 
ducing absenteeism to its residual 
minimum, and by applying the 
principle of “a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay” in every branch 
of labor endeavor. There, I sug- 
gest is an opportunity for man- 
agement and labor to work to- 
gether in combatting potential 
danger, which, if unmet and un- 
challenged, might well result in 
consequences so serious as to be 
catastrophic, 


I am not prophesying. Remem- 
bering, as I do, what did happen 
here less than 20 years ago, I am 
calling for a closer meshing of 
co-operative relationship between 
all who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of production, to the end that 
a possibility may not become an 
actuality of danger to the main- 
tenance of that prosperity which 
we currently enjoy. 


In making this appeal, I am not 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts, Variations from the com- 
— published reports are foot- 
noted. 


SILKNIT LTD. 1947 net profit 
was up 49.4%. Of the total profit 
figure $313,306 was earned by the 
Canadian company and subsidiaries, 
$40,020 by Silknit Ltd, (England) 
and $82,398 by Australia Silknit 
Ltd, and subsidiary companies. 


Consolidated balance sheet re- 
flects sale of $500,000 3% first mort- 
gage serial bonds and $500,000 442% 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds. 
A net increase of $750,988 in work- 
ing capital position includes ap- 
proximately $500,000 representing 
net proceeds-from financing. Cap- 
ital additions during the year 
amounted to $299,595 and value 
of fixed assets, after depreciation, 
was raised to $1,017,076. 

CONSOL. INCOME ACCOUNT . 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 194’ 
Net revenue 


which are intensified under cer- | “Be 


tain conditions in a postwar period 
—but may I suggest that many 
people do not yet appreciate the 
fact that inflation, if uncontrolled, 
can become the parent of defla- 
tion with all its potentialities of 
panic, depression, and possible 
economic and financial disaster. 
So I think it is well worth while 
to spend a moment or two in ana- 
lyzing the basic cause of infla- 
tion, and the measures that can 
be taken to bring it under control. 

Inflation may be described 
quite simply. It is the result of 
overspending which is excessive 
in relation to the available sup- 
plies of goods and services, In 
other words, inflation can arise 
only if the rate of consumer 
spending gets out of line with the 
production of such goods and 
services. 

We must remember that, in the 
present case, consumer demand 
for goods and services in this 
country is backed ‘oy a high level 
of ability to pay for them—a fact 
which does not make any easier 
the task of controlling the spiral. 

What is the Solution? 

What then, are the methods by 


which ‘inflation can be controlled, 


= 


ividends: 
Australian Co. pf... 
Silknit pref. ....... 20,000 20,000 
Surplus for year ..... 402,137 257,377 
eDebit. 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 
Before depr. 34, 86.86 
29.45 60.17 


After depr. y 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 

* $42.21 $27.74 
2.00 2.00 


6.69 4.28 


Australia Silknit Ltd, 

Note: All o/s inc. fund rts, redeemed 
Mar. 5, 1947; $1 paid Jan. 25, 1947, from 
balance of int. res. 

CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 

1: 1947 1946 
$113,084 $23 
607,341 

Life ins. c.a.Vv. ... ‘ 126,691 

Inventories 2,550,497 

Total curr. assets ., 3,399,813 
Eng. subsid. clm. .... 64,147 
Misc. assetsa 296,412 
Fixed assets* 1,017,076 

Total assets . « 4,777,448 
Bank loan 59,963 
Accts., tax., etc., pay. 1,097,790 
Bonds due 70,000 

Total curr. liab. 
Funded debt 
Deferred liab. ... 
Gen. res. (Aust.) 

Pf. sh. Australian Co, 

Australia Co, div. res, 

Inc, rts, res, & s.f. .. 

Capital stock 

Capital surplus 

Earned surplusa 
aIncl. ref. EPT ...+6 


*After depr. O8-qs<: 2,270" 


237,900 
40,761 


Gatineau Serial 


Issue is Okayed 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- 
holders of Gatineau Power Co, 
have approved bylaw K of the 
company, authorizing creation and 
issue of $1.5 millions of serial 
notes, Balance of money neces- 
sary for the $3.8 million expan- 
sion program will be obtained 
from sale of $3-millions of first 
mortgage bonds. Both issues are 
to be placed privately, it is 
reported. 


suggesting, for one moment, that 
co-operation between employer 
and employee should be limited 
by cause or occasion. Far from it. 
I have always held that one of 
the chief objectives of Canadian 
industry should be the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of living 
for all our people. The attain- 
ment of such an achievement 
depends primarily upon the main- 
tenance of a high level of pro- 
duction, which can only be se- 
cured through a maximum of 
constant and close co-operation 
between management and labor. 


Mutual Obligations 


As an association, we believe 
that such co-operation implies an 
obligation, on the part of employ- 
ers and employees alike, that both 
should observe faithfully the pro- 
visions of every agreement made 
by them or on their behalf, and 
should settle differences by nego- 
tiation in good faith, and without 
— of productive opera- 

ons. 


Our association has already 
made public its. belief that’ em- 
ployers should respect the right 
of employees to associate freely 
for all lawful purposes, and 
should agree to bargaining collec- 
tively on wages, hours of work, 
and working conditions with the 
freely chosen representatives of 
a majority of their employees. 


On the other hand, as an asso- 
ciation, we take the view that em- 
ployees, for their part, should 
recognize the employer’s right to 
manage his business, as they 
should recognize, also, the right of 
every individual employee to 
join, or not to join, any labor or- 
ganization of employees or other 
citizens without impairing + his 
right to work at the occupation 
of his choice, I would emphasize, 
also, the view taken by our asso- 
ciation in connection with the 
enactment of any legislation pro- 
viding for the compulsory inser- 
tion of union-shop or closed-shop 
clauses in labor agreements. To 
such legislation we are opposed; 
our view being that all such 
union-security \questions, includ- 
ing that of the check-off, should 
be left to negotiation between the 
parties concerned. : 

This declaration of policy em- 
phasizes the fact that no one 
among us has any wish to deny to 
labor its right to equitable re- 
ward, And, by the same token, 
no one should deny to manage- 
ment the right to protect the in- 
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133 the month; May—an historic cargo was aboard the schooner “Fly” when she 
stood out from Gooderham & Worts wharf. 


As her master, James Gooden, fele the lift of Lake Ontario's swells, it is unlikely that his 
thoughts went beyond the shipmester’s routine concern for his cargo’s safe delivery. But this was 
no ordinary catgo—for the “Fly” carried the first recorded shipment of manufactured goods from 


Upper Canada! 


© 


The “Fly” sailed only to Montreal. Today, 108 years later, by ship and train, track and plane, 
Canadian goods go to every part of the world, Canada holds third place among nations in actual 


volume of international trade, 


World Trade Week reminds us of the vital importance of International trade: Let ne Canadian 
forget that our standard of living largely depends on trade—let no Canadian forget that Canada's reputation 
for reliability depends om the earnest efforts of every individual connected with farm, industry, and business: 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF WORLD TRADE WEEK BY 
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vestment which makes production 
possible, nor its right to formu- 
late and pursue such policies as 
will matntain the continuity of 
the enterprise, expand the market 
for its products, and so give em- 
ployment to the greatest possible 
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Having said tHat, let me ex- 
press my personal opinion that 
the true interests of organized 
labor might be better served by 
a closer code of ¢o-operation with 
management, rather than by re- 


garding management as a natural 
or even a friendly enemy. In such 
co-operation, I believe, would be 
found the solution to many diffi- 
culties which now appear to im- 
peril or impede the productional 
process. 
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. Can. Starch. 
\Can. Steamship 
Do._ pref. 


5.2.Can, Varnish P. 
15 Can, Vinegars . 
49:.Can. W. C. A.. 

Ay DO. “Ry 0e5 
.. (Can, Bakeries . 
20 \Can. 8k. Com! 


o-3: Sever, 
te oh 


pref. ... 


Huron & E. Mt. 

’ Do. 20° Pd.. 
.\Hydro Electric 
‘Imperial Bk . 
|Imperial Oil ..} 
Imperial Tob. ol 
Do. p. 6%...) 
J Do. pref. 4°.) 
Indust. Ac. A.|} 

. pref, 44% 
5,9 Ingersoll M & Ti 
.Inter’c Coal 
"Mnter. Bronze 
. .5| Do. pref, ... 
253 1.60 -1 Int. Meta! Ind.. 
98) 4.50 5 


Do, pref. 
29% 41.60 


111 5% 
21 5% 
23, . 


* 


4.4\Inter Nickel 
46 |03.00+-61.00 Int, Paper . 
‘ -»,. Do. pref. 

3.6 Int. Pete 
-- (Int. Power 

-- (Int, Util. 
.. {Invest Founda’ 

7.7Jam,. Pub. Ser.. 
. John Inglis ..' 
i 5.6 Kelvinator set 
23 |i 0048. 25\Labatt, John 


of 
set 


76003, 18% 
10821/ 133 
525| 62 
505. 26) 

615, 383 
5] 86 


%5. 27 
250| 12 
255, 211 
1135! 298 

90), 994 

27101" 36 
14537 643 


47405 


25 {1.60 
9 

164 1.00 
45 | 

12 .80 


12 2 | 60 
12)/1.00 


5.5 Lake of Woods. | 
; (Lambert 

48 Lang, J + 
.'Langley's pret. 

5.3'Laura seek: 

- 6 Lewis Bros, 
a oa é 


eee 


¢ Bi 15 ae teen 


6.2 Do. “a” 
6.7,\Lowneys.. | 


36 |2,00+-4.25 Maclaren Pr.. : 


9 |.50 


3.6) 


4.9\MacMill. Ex, 

Ge... es 
.'Maple Leaf M.. 
4.2 Maritime Tele.. 19 
9 Massey-Harris 20323 
} ; Sse 2 3505/ 


000 
12480! 
2045 


444 ee es 


Amer. Y.K. 46,000 
Anglo-Hur.. 280 
Anglo-Rou,, 12,500 
Aquarius... 2,400 
1,000 
5,000 


Athona '37, 
Atlas Y'fe.. 
Aubelle.... 
Auraque... 


2,000 

54,300 

18,460 
2) 


525 
500 


Base Metals236,700 
Beauiieu. . 8 
ne: 100 
Berens R.. 200 
Revcourt... 9,000 
-.. 3,000 
*.. 10,300 
«78,7 
. 93,200 
Ronville,... 2,500 
Bordulac.,. 19,900 
Rouzan.... 1,000 
Boycon P... 11,500 
Bralorne... 3,103 
Brewis..... 3,500 
Froulan, .,. 22,600 
Buffsdison. 15, po 
Buffalo Ank. 


Bulolo (oid 
alder B. . 
Calhnan “d 


135 


50 


5O 
09f 

104 
10 
oan 


4,000 
Fato Cene.G 200 
Paymaster, 48,050 
Pend © reile 13,035 
Pen-Rey. . 132,00 
Perron Geld €,100 
Pice’y Fore. 3C,500 
Pickle Crew. 4,€20 
Pioneer G,. 505 
PittG..... 1¢,000 
Placer Dev 


Prem Pord.. 3,500 
Preston E.. 12,200 
Privateer... 5,100 
Proprietary. . 
Purdy Mica. ¢,£00 
Que. Lab... €4,400 
Quebee Gold €,000 
Q. M’Cese. 122,100 
Que. Man... 9,700 
Que. Y.K... 14,000 
Queenston C 32,535 
Quemont.... 12,585 
Red Crest. 3,000 
Peeves McD .2,880 
Regeourt... 15,800 
Reno Gold. 6,000 
Richrrac... 
Reche 1..L.. 
Rechette.. 
Roybar Chi. 
Rupununi.. 
yanor, .. 
Salmon G.. 
Fan Antenio 
fand River. 
Sannerm.. 
Eantingo. .. 
Senator R, . 
Fhawkey... 1,500 
Sheep Creek 13,100 
Sherritt G, 104,462 


saasledatie 


ef 


Ml 
65 
60 
034 

1.65 


435 21. = at. 
.06 


73 
‘OA 
2.00 
224 


294 9 
1.00 13. 35 13.50 12. 
06 


46 50 
13,62) 14,62) 
.02 03 
2.00 

-054 


2.15 
06 


51.6 61.2 41.2 


i948: 
Monthly Figures: 


1948: 
Weekly Figures: 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 22 


Apr. 
May 
May 
May 20 


189.6 216.9 
179.7 242.7 
9 243.7 


113.8 
105.5 
104.9 


1 .. 196.9 

8 .. 205.3 

15 .. 212.3 
+» 215.9 
29 .. 215.1 
6 .. 2132 

= +» 226.2 
- 234.8 


251.2 
250.3 
253.6 
264.0 
262.4 
265.1 
270.7 
279.6 


108.6 
108.6 
108.2 
111.7 
110.2 
110.2 
111.9 
116.2 


SSNFRSSI S25 
&@eenerouwss 


78.4 


138.5 447.0 
3 79.3 


168.5 
.7 


a 
= 
te 


eusenees Be: 
VNR ee 


ao 


115.2 


ey 


132.5 
129.7 
127.8 


125.1 
128.9 
128.9 
127.5 
128.0 
128.5 
128.0 
130.1 


149.0 


119.9 
127.3 
133.7 


126.1 
61.3 


107.8 
102.2 
101.5 


105.5 
107.6 
108.8 
11s 
111.7 
11L.4 
114.8 
120.3 


*High end low for year from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 
issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, v 


y 21 


Dow-Jones Closing Stock Averages 


20 
Rails 
61.61 
61.65 


61.29 
61.31 


15 
Util. 
35.77 
35.77 
35.72 
35.81 
35,51 


24 2.4 
22 nee 

wees 189.78 
BO oe . 
19 


Stocks 


70.43 
70.48 
70.37 
70.23 
69.93 


Toronto Stock Exchange Index 


20 
Indust. 


20 
Golds 


eeee 


+» 179.61 
++ 162.77 
+ 191.44 
se» 149.13 


Unlisted Rocks 


SERSRERE- 


SBSaVAas: 


10 
B.M. 


103.56 
103.13 
102.40 


” 


-| May 24... 


May 18 
Month ago . 
Year ago . 
1948 High ... 
1948 Low ... 


Montreal Steck Exchange 


10 20 
Util. 
May 21 ... 75.9 115.4 
May 20 ... 76.0 115.2 

. 114.7 
. 1149 
110.5 
103.8 
115.6 
95.7 


135.1 
134.8 
134.2 
134.2 
128.3 
117.2 
135.1 
108.0 


oo 18.9 
.» 76.5 
Month ago 74.7 
Year ago . 769 
1948 High . 76.8 
1948 Low . 70.7 


18 


Util. 
35 


63 
Stocks 
69 


56 - 
33.87 66.78 


33.07 
35.89 


58.51 
70.81 


31.65 59.89 
Averages 


20 10 15 
ind. Comb. Pprs. Golds 


65 EA 
65.75 


64.55 
64.50 


62.37 
70.11 
74.93 
62.11 


(Compiled from quotations supplied by Intercity Securi- 


ties 


orp., Kamm, Garland é& Co. and Kippen & Co.) 


“$9ican, Breweries.! 
4.7Can. Bronze 


4, 

4. 

, 5. Sigma Mines. 1,465 
5.8 Can., Canners 1 i \. oa) 
4. 
4. 


Silanco.... 14,400 
Silbak Prem 800 
Silver M,,. 11,300 
Silver R,.. 2,000 

4,950 


May 25, 1948 


Bid 
5.00 


10) 
20 

33792| C entremaque 8,000 

Century.... 4,000 


. lst pr 25 “| 

nil ‘ont ‘04 2° Cheekack. || 13,000 
| 

“i 


21h 
| 138 
| 174 
+4.50 Can. Celanese > 1570| 82 
oe Pea} a BG 
e Pid. «. 
.|\Candn. Coll .. 1800'3.15 3.40 3.20 3.40 ’-\Mitchell, Robt. | 
88.Can. Convert A. 814 13-13 13 5 |. 7,7;Mod. Tool ....| 
. Do, “BB” ... 212 12 12 12 [1.00+-+ 80 Moleon Brew. 
5$0.Can. Cottons .. 200) 45 461 463 468 11.00 6.6 Monarch Knit. 
a} De. Me het 29 29 «29 4.6, Do. pref. 
. Can; Dredge... aa} 213 At 214 21h 4.4 Montreal Cot. p 
Can. .Fairb. 60/141) 141 141. 141 4.4 Montreal Loco.| 
. 2129| 103 12 103 12 1.3. Mtl. Refrig. & S| 
305; 154 1523 15 158 | Do, Ist got. 
1210 314 36 314 35 .(Montreal T 
107235 246 240 240° 
194; 16 17 164 164 
795,144 13% 13% 
$135' 131 144 134 
580| 133 13% 134 
2527, 22 224 «213 
21165 169 165 
105.75 75 74) 
140° 4 4) 3b 
45} $8 100 99 
115.25 29 28 
1865|°28 294 273 
Cee tit sse 2081 
445,133.14 «#13 «#13 
40100 1004 100) 1003 5. 
1632| 214 212 20) 211 5. 
268/2.50 2.75 2.00 2.75 3 
20, 24 23). 234 23) ay 3: 
70 26h 26) 26 26 4. 
2000} 39 40 38) 39 4. 
272147 149 147 148 
115/173 18 18 18 
15} 171 18 18 18 
26680 4.37) 4.50 4.124 4.50 


McColl Fronte.. Allens Toronto units 


Anglo Can. Tele. A 
Beauharnois L. H. & Pwr, 
127 ‘ "99 f ; British Mtge, & Trust ..... 
19850 1. ; 7 B. C. Sugar ,. ee 
101% 85 5 Can. Investors Corp. ...... 
"500 : Canadian Motor Lamp .... 
8.400 Candn. Silk Prod’s A ..... 
"500 7 awe at Gas com. . 
2,000 | 5 E Cardy Corp. ee 


29,820 Cawthra Apts, units ...... 
9,200 Chase A. W. units ‘ 
91325 Colonial Steamships com. . 

"300 Commercial Finance com. . 

Teg sonar tie ae ga 
Cleon ontario hy ontinen e . 

Temiskaming 2,700 Cooksville ~ pd. 


B 

canes Can. Su . 
Detroit Interna Bridge eee 
Dover Industries Ltd. ‘ 
Dunlop Tire pfd. 
Dupuis Freres pfd. 
Empire Life ios. 25 
eet C6... 
Galt Brass com. e 
Goderich Elev. & Trans. . ee 
Great West Life ........ oe 
Guardian Realty pfd, 
Gusien te = x N. Amer. 

ue nt. Svgs. $50 
Hart Battery com. : ° 
Hartz, J. F. A. 


La many bom. eoeeceeccces 
Loblaw Groce, Inc. .....600% 
Manufacturers Life Ins. 
Monarch Life 30% paid 
Monarch Mtge. units 
Mountainview Apts. pfd. 


“ oes & Chem. c. new 


Chesterv'le. 6,716 
Chimo G, ., 2,100 
Chromium . 35 
Citralam M. 
Coast Cop 
Cochenour . 
Coin Lake. . 
Colomac. . . 
Coniagas... 900 
Coniaurum. 1,100 
Cons Beattie 41,707 
Cons.C.Cad. 14,140 
Conwest.... 
Cortes. .... 
Cournor.... 
Crestaurum 
Croinor.. .. 
Crowshore. . 


- 
o~s 
Fess 


Staden Mal, 
Spring Stur, 
Stad'n '44.. 
Standard G 
Starrat O.. 
Steeloy.. 
Fteep Rock. 
Sturgeon R. 
Sudbury C. 
Sullivan C. 
Furf Inlet.. 
Sylvanite. . 


Do, pre 
16 1.00 +4.25| \Mercury alls. 
ls . Milton Brick 
./Minn, & Ont. P. 


eve 


28 

21) 
64 

38 


200 
12,425 
6,046 


9,500 New i Telephone .. 


Ont. & Que. Ry. 6% cap stk 
Peller Brewing com. 
ae De oo saciccnnent eoece 
Prov. ae of Canada ..... 
1 Trust 


Quality 8 Steels com. ....++ 


Ritchie Cut Stone pods seve 
Sawyer 
Seiberling Rubber ¢ com. .. 
Sincennes McNaught. Tugs 
Sherbrooke Trust . 
Sovereign Life 25% pd. ... 
Standard Fuel pfd. 4% .... 
Do. com. 
Sun Life Assce. 
Third. Can. Gen. Inv. ...... 
Toronto Gen. Ins. ........ 
United Farmers Co-op. eee 
United Steel A pfd. ......+ 
Victoria Trust & & Svgs. eece 
Waterloo Mfg. com. ....... 
Waterloo Trust. & Svgs. es 
Western Assur. com. .....- 
Western Grain com, ...... 


Do. pfd. 
York Trading com. ........ 


Stocks Not Traded This Week (Continued) 


Nor. Can. Mtge. 1.50 17 {| Hallnor Mines ..., 
Ont. Beauty ‘8 00 | Hudson R. 
t. ut u iy ereeeese 
7 PS : Int. Mining ....... 
Island Lake ...... 
Jack Waite ....... 
Jellicoe 
Kerr Lake .. 
Lake Fortune ....; 
Lapa Cadillac 
Lencourt ....ssess 
Lexindin .... 
Ling Key 


McGillivray C. 
McLellan Gold ... 
Mentor Explor. ... 
Minto Gold .......+ 
New Bidl’e .....+. 
N. Louvre essecces 
Newnorth 
Normandy ........ 
North. Empire 
Packsack ....esse0 
Partanen Mal 


\4, 30 
{1.75 
80 
.30 
11.50. 65.1 
#2» 
5 (3.00 4.2 Moore Corp. .. 
25 |1.00 3.8 Do. pref. 4%. 
211'.80 3.5,.Murphy Paint 
37 (2.00 5.0.Nat. Breweries. 
103|.60 4.9.Nat. Drug. 


200 
ro Toburn ald 4,645 
134 .60+4.20 ‘Nat, smears as 


Tombill.. 4,050 


Awe, : ON. eS 


:' 88: S8Raessaa 


58 ‘Can. Ice M. A. 
i Ind. Alc A 
we Ske 
lou Indus. “| 
42 , Do. pref. ... 
Can. Inger. R. |. 
.. Can. In 5 ae aed _ ; 
--, Do. pref. a8 Union Min.. 
8 ji (Can. Lt. & Ww. Neilson pid.| 
26 ia 0+ 11.50 Can. Locomo.. 3 Niag. W. Weav.| 
’ . Can, Marconi . 


a. Star Oil 


‘tiea.. 
Vananda '48 1,000 
Ventures... 6 
1 : 4 2 aes . ‘ ‘ 3 : ‘ acca: ovke | WANED 
4) 'p * ‘ : 3 Le D i a : ‘3 J -50 < x We wane 


: 85. aoks 


_|Nuclear Ent. .. 
6\Ogilvie Flour . 
2' Do. pref. . 
2 Ontario Loan 
3 1.00 + ¢.25 Ontario Steel .; 

Orange Crush . 

25 {1. 00+. 25 Ottawa El. Rly. 
15.60 =63.3/0tt. L. H. & Pr. 
1021'5.00 4,8} Do. pref. “| 


21 1.50 6.4 Can. Silk 
25 2-204 1.25 Can. Tire 
201) .{Can. Vickers . 
47 Do. pref. . 
6.9/C. Wallpaper Al 
69 Do. “B” . 
8.9C. W. Lumber. | 
4.2 Can. Westingh.. 
een Seer Wire B. A.| 
a (60.60 . Capital Estates, 
12 | . Cassidy’s ..... 
25 41.50 **; \Catelli Food ... 


ee eel 
SSSSSSSSSSSRASSSAASSSSSSSSRSESSSISER" 


Y'fe Bear. . 23370 
Ymir Girl.. 6,500 


Oil Stocks 


fame GAO. 2,500 


ses 46 «48 
35, 26 25 242 242 R -50 14.03 ..|Pacific Coyle 
2299.10 9.25 9.10 9.10 28 11.60 4,5,Page Hersey .. 
50, 133 13 13 13 |a6.32 .|Pantepec Oil . 
26. 26 80 4.2|Paton Mfg. .. 
3s 5.0 


Federal . 
Formeaue.. 


Found Lake 30,500 
Francoeur. . 
ro. - 

. Copper. . 
Giant Y'fe . 1 
Gillies L.. . 
Glenora.... 
God's Lake. 
Goldale. . .. 
Goldbeam. . 
Gold Crest . 
Gold Eagle. 
Goldhawk . . 
Golden A... 
Gold Man. . 
Goldoro. ... 
Goldvue.... 
Goodfish . . . 
Grandview . 
Guayana, . . 
julf Lead. . 
Gunnar G, . 
Halliwell G. 
Hard Rock. 12, 
Harker... .. 
Harricona.. 7 
Hasaga 


33 
tt 
8: 88 


- 
3: 


2 30. 26 } 
5.0! Do, pref. 15. 15. 18 15 ji 0 Do. pref. .. 
--.{Cent. Nor. A. B 00'2.00 2.00 aa: am 2.0 Paul S, S. ... 
... Chatco Steei $0) 12 
6.7, Do. pfd....| 
«Ch. Gai. Wines, 
«+.!(Chem Research 
..{Circle Bar Knit’ 
S2': De, CA”. ..: 
...(Claude. Neon ..| 
Coast Brew. £0. 3.20 \ 
5.9Cochrane-D A. |) 14} 
3.2\Cockshutt Plow) 7130 13) 152 104).60 4.6 Prov. Trans. “| 
3.1.:Coll. Terminal | 20) 8 8 9 |.50 3 Purity Flour .., 
-_ Do. pref. ...! 15, 8 Bi 154 1.00 6.3 Quebec Power . 
. Comm. Alcohol| 13045 52 63 13}. -[{Quebec P & P Pi 
| Do. pref. 575; 7 Ti 10 '.40 3.8\Quebec Tel. 
63 Conduits Nat. . 50| 62 61 43/4.22) . Rand S.S. 
12 11.00 7.hCons. Bakeries 
35 | ... Cons Div Sec A 43 |2.00 
151/1.00 6.3! Do. pref. .. 17/16 16 ll 40 3.3 Bobinzon Cot. | 
20 +40 .. Cons. Litho, 230; 25 28 is . Robinson | ee 
or .Cons. Paper. 46776, = 213 14 }1.00 6,1" Do, “A” 4 
6.5 Cons. Press A.. 400! 10 a 
#14 3'004.13.29;Cons. Smelt .. 11128'112) 1168 100 |4. "4.2. Do. pref. 
soaehe Textiles 1850, 191 21 se Bare! Bank 
164 1.60 | 
i 
“t 


. 
~ 
me 


7 3.00 45 Penmans ..... 
5 |1.50++4.75|Photo Eng. 
.1.60-+- 7.50 Powell River. | 
16.69 .. [Power Corp.. 
‘6.00 5.5 Saint 
2.00 5.5| Do. 2nd _pref.| 
103\641 sh. .. Pressed Metals. 
541/+4.0 . Price Bros, 
9334.00 42 Do. pref. 


5508. 


Purity Flour pe oo 
a ee A 
eeeeeveeeee 
Regent Knit ...... 
do. pref. .. 
Reitman’s pid. .... 
Reliance Grain ... 
Renfrew Tex. 
River S. Mill. be 
Robertson P. — pf. 
Russell Indust. p.. 
Sangamo 


93 
45 
9 9 
17h (178 
AT AT 


Bees 


= 
—aow te 
> 
B 
we oo 


S8nsksessessuees: Sesksi 


Do. pref. 


se a8 
3ee5S52 


5.0 .1¢ 6 ea ee 
eases es agen enanzes 


9 


— 


23s 
3 


3sSz3s 


a 
a 


6.3 River S. Mill" A\ 
46P. L., Robert.. 


860! 134 14 30 (2.00 


63) .35 .35 


—_ 
— 
> 


Deca ta. 
Fast Crest. 
East —- 
arg 
Gas 

¢ ilo 


Simon & Sons pf. . . 
Slater N. 
St. Law. 


: : Gee: eeupe: : 8 


& 


Red Hawk ....es0 
Renabie soeeeeeeee 
Rice Lake erereeee 
Scotia Gold .....+. 
Soma Duv. ....... 
S. American G. .. 
Star Lake .... 
Sunloch 


Tiblemont 
Vicour 
Villbona seer eeeeee 
Wellington 
Winnipeg R. Tin’. ee 
Yellorex 

H. G. Young ....0. 
Yukon Cong. ..... 


OIL STOCKS 


eeeeeeeet see 


5.9) pref. 259° 173 (17 
145 0 a aicuubacnees Gas 
19 : 


Baek 


136, 150 150 
38 
19 


. 


: BSE: : SBkebeees: S: SeSSe: S:: s:: 


5.4 meinen Pr..| 
43 Do. pfd. 4% 
5.1 Shea’s Brew, ‘A 
a 22 |. ct) +7.20 Sher. Wms, .. 
@ 8 5 144 7.00 4.7) Do. n. 


Sterling Coal" 
Sterling Trust * 
Stowell ‘B’ ...... 
Stuart, D. A. pf. . 
Sup. Pete Ord... 
do, com, 
do. pref. 


Ledue West 81,750 
McD. Segur 15,°50 
Mercury... 33,610 
Midcont... 80,200 
Mill City. . 

Model 


ot 
‘ss 


.. 8,655 
1,000 
Osco 27,300 
i ae ae Bd 
; ‘ P ye .. Hoyle 
3 ‘2.00 5.7) ees . x : : .. Hud Ba 8,946 50 
103/.60 5.2 Silverwoods A.) ; 024 ay fiedem Bay 5,000 0. $0, 03.58 
5. 
:- 


Helicase 
Homer Y'fe 


Bente 
_ 


113 1.00 


5.4\Crown Cork i +100 


..'‘Crown Dom Oil 
Trust | 


ea 


os 
~ 
“ 
“ 
= 
oF 


seeeeereeee eee 


pobis: & 5 


“Be BS 


ee 


9} +.20 Do. “B"” Indian L.... 3,500 
991/5.00 Silv'w'd. WD p. Seapieation. 2,500 


0 

21 1.20 2Simon & Sons ° Int. Uran., . 65,900 

24 (1.50 5.4Simpson “A” . Island Mount 2,800 1.20 
2:7 Distill-Seagram 16 |42.00 Do. “B” — ..4| Jack Lake, , 3/500 
3.9!Dom, Bank .. 96 14.50 4.6 Do, pret. Jacknife.... 26,500 
3.6.Dom. Bridge 25 41.204-+.20/Slater, N. 99: 
Coal. Pt.. 174/1.00 5.0\Southam 

16 yn 6.7.S0,. Can. Pr. . 
104 Do. pref.~.... 
32 \ - South, Invest .| 
10): . St. 

34 1 00 2. 4) 

640! 334 109 ‘$1.25 |../St, Law. Pap. Pp 
aol 38 11) ais iiss 5.6 Stand, Chem. . 


. St. Pav. 
10 ti iil éab4t 25 a 

38 4 |.40 roy Radio ous 
ss302 188 9 |.60 

1365) 25 8.0 

2930! 27 ? 4.1 

1470! 22 J 3.8 

265) 261 3.7| 

191) 5 1. 


05 
a8 


05 
ot] 
74 


> 
* Sy: 88: 


Thrift Stores 
Tip Top Can, A 
Tooke Bros, 
Toronto Gen. Tr. 
Toronto aan ° 
Tor, orto 
Traders 


Havilland A 


Be Onl Select. 
Disher Steel . 


hy e Okalta, , 
04 7 ‘ : ‘ Pac. Pete. . 
05 ‘¢ . O02)... «+» Phillips P.. 
O14 Princess P., 
14 Richfield... 
35 Roxana.... 
04 Royal Can. . 
Royalite. . 
Share Roy. . 
So, Brazeau . 
So. West Fete 


Spooner. . 


&: b: 8 


1230' 24 
75, $84 


BxSee 


“—— 


Advance 
APIVS bs decccences 
Command 
Commoil seeeeeeee 
Federated P. 
Freehold 
Ladue’ € 
Leduc Cons. ..s606 


eeeeeeeerere 
sereek 
McLeod 
Merland seeeeeeeee 
New Valley .essess 
Petrol Oil ..esccss 
Richland sreeeweeee 
Royal Crest scosses 
Three Point 
Turner V. ccccccce 
Vul. Brown seeSeee 
bebe PR sence 

or fexe in 1048. 


°N.Y. funds, 
4Dividend deferred, 


Municipal Bonds 
May 25, 1948 
Coup. Matur. Bid Ask. 


Victoria ... 3% "55-66 
Vancouver , 3 


BSss 
_ 
i! 


rT 


= 


r 520 
Joliet — 74440 
Kay Rand 108,000 
Kelwren... . 52,500 
. Kenville..... 4;500 
. K. Addison, 9,210 
. Kirk, G.G.. 24,450 
Kirk H. Bay 
Kirk, Lake. 30,57! 
Kirk. Town 
Kootenay B 
Labrador. . . 


. ‘ 


t.001 ; 


| Do, a ¢. 
ye Engineer. et a 
Dom, Found... 

’ Glass .. 
pref. .. 
Magnes . 
Oilcloth .} 
oo I, P| 

juare 

St. & CB 
Stores .. 
Tar & C) 


= te 
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At 18c a Pound 


Nail-short hourebuilders last 


,week pleaded with Ottawa and 
Steel Controller Ashbough for 
in a 

brief mailed. by the National 
4 |House Builders’ Association was 


either (a) a “request” for volun- 
tary co-operation of manufactur- 
ers and distributors, or (b) new 
regulations governing distribu- 
tion. 


NHBA claimed lack of nails is 
forcing “builders in all parts of 
the country to curtail projects 
and is the largest single ob- 
stacle to all-out production of 
houses.” NHBA declared Cana- 
dian and U. S. nails can be 
bought in almost unlimited quan- 
tity on the “grey” market in On- 
tario at $15 to $18 per 100-lb. keg. 

Builders in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Toronto and other 
cities were scouring retail hard- 
ware stores — “forced to buy at 
, | Split-keg prices of 13¢ to 22c lb. 
"| instead of a normal rétail keg 
nrice of 8.6c¢ to 18.6c." Such 
"aoa time and extraordinary 
,| prices for nails must be charged 
“| homebuyers, it was claimed. 


According to nail makers and 
the office of steel control, 400,000 
kegs, or one third of Canadian 
production, will be needed for 
residential construction this year. 
But according to the NHBA brief, 

“manufacturers so far have been 
unwilling to direct distribution to 
essential construction.” 


Claim is made that existing 
priority regulations are largely 
ineffectual so far as nails and the 
bulk of building are concerned; 
also that stores and theatres, 


Traders remain generally un- 
perturbed over the current “side- 
ways” action of the market. This 
must be expected, market ana- 
lysts state, after the long sharp 
rise, Further adustment is likely, 
with some issues drifting lower 
as a result of considerable 
“switching” around in type of in- 
vestment. 

Barring any unexpected devel- 
opment adverse to the market it 
is thought that the advance will 
ve resumed before a decline of 
more than minor importance de- 
velops. Regardless of evidence of 
a changeo-er from a “sellers” to 
“buyers” market in an increasing 
number of lines, and a still nar- 
rowing margin of profit in many 
industries, majority of investors 
remain convinced that current 
market prices are low in rela- 
tion to indicated earnings and 
yields for still some time. 


Although the accent has been 
on common stocks a scarcity. of 
offering ih some _ preferred 
issues has been notable re- 
cently. Every day there are 
instances of preferred stocks 
jumping one to four points 
on sales of a few lots—often odd 
lots. Apparently during the long 
period of liquidation in senior 
issues in the past two years, most 
of these stocks went into strong 
hands which intend holding them. 

Golds and western oils were the 
only groups on Canadian ex- 
changes able to tack on gains dur- 
ing the week. Increased buying 
activity in golds stemmed from a 
reported early meeting between 
ECA head Hoffman and officials 
of certain European governments 
to discuss the advisability of de- 


today. One possi‘vility is that with 
the quite different .political and 
monetary conditions that are 
present today, as compared with | 
those of the early 1920's, the cor- 
rective phase of that period may 
be skipped and the ultimate cor- 
rection pushed far ahead.” 
~ . 

R, Moat & Co. (Montreal): That 
inflationary forces have largely 
lost their impetus there now ap- 
pears little room for doubt. 

1, The third round of wage de- 
mands has gone forward as sched- 
uled, but the action of U. S. Steel 
in reducing prices and refusing 
waz? increases, the action of the 
courts in dealing with the John L. 
Lewis coal strike, and the action 
of the Administration in prevent- 
ing a nation-wide railroad strike, 
are expected to have a salutary 
effect. 

2. Increasing unwillingness to 
pay current prices and a growing 
attitude of discrimination, has re- 
placed the unreasoning demand 
by the individual for goods, and 
services at any price and irrespec- 
tive of quality. 

3. Competent authorities are 
forecasting good to bumper world 
harvests this year, in sharp con- 
trast to crop failures abroad in 
1947, 

Under the circumstances there 
appear to be only a comparative- 
ly few lines in which further 
price increases can be sustained, 
with general over-all indications 
pointing to the probability that 
the next important change in 


prices will be steadily if gradually | CIO 


downward until such time as a 
level is reached where the latent 
buying power can again become 


Papers 


’ oer, 


The union, whose agreement 
terminated April 1, asked for 35 
cents more to bring the hourly 
pay to $1.60 plus double time for 


Carpenters Win 
Calgary Wage Boost 


Our Own Correspondent 


i. 3 
d dancehalls, bowling alleys and 
a J 014 024 | Cocktail bars “are robbing hous- 

1 Jun. i 120 ing and other essential construc- 

: 92 104 | tion of sorely needed materials 

and labor.” 


COMPANY 


CALGARY—An increase of 15 
cents an hour for carpenters who 
are members of the Amalgamated 
Building & Construction Workers 
(CCL-CIO) has been recom- 
mended by an arbitration board 
or. a wage dispute between the 
union and the Calgary General 


Saturday, board and for ou 
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valuation of some foreign cur-| °Perative. of-town work. A’ from the 15 - 
| jana 


rencies. Washington, it is felt in 
some quarters, might drive a hard 
bargain with Britain in her finan- 
cial aid program for that country. 
As creditor in a big way, Wash- 
ington might force U.K. currency 


Barron’s: The Trader (New 
York): First quarter earnings for 
the industrial share average are 
now available, viz., an annual rate 
of $20.08, which actually bettered 
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Corporation Bonds 
(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada) 
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PERUVIAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRWAYS’ first annual report 
shows a loss of $800,683 from opera- 
tions from Oct, 1, 1947 to Dec. 31, 
1947, Operating revenues totaled 
$475,490 ($407,097 from passenger 
and excess baggage and $68,393 
from mail and express). Operating 
totaled $1,194,004 and 
other deducations ‘were $82,079 


Pre-operating and organizational 
expenses from Jan. 14, 1946 to 
Sept. 30, 1947, totaled $2,051,713 and 
were a net of $1,902,460, after rev- 
enue of $149,253. 


While the company shows a def- 
icit made up of pre-operational ex- 
pense and of three months’ operat- 
ing loss, it is recalled that it was 
necessary to establish at the outset 
approximately the same facilities 
and number of employees for one 
round trip per week as those need- 
ed for four or five round trips per 
week, President and General Man- 
ager Denzil R. A. Walker states. 
The delay of almost six months in 
obtaining final approval to conduct 
operations into the United States 
with the daily expectation of ob- 
taining such permission and the 
requirement tnat the company be 
ready, willing and able to operate, 
necessitated maintaining personnel 
and establishing facilities at a 
higher level than warranted by ac- 
tual operations from the date of 
the initial flight to the year end. 


4) This condition was further aggra- 
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Record of Financing 


Sales by Municipalities, vincial and 
Deminion Government. Offerings of 
Corporstions and Foreign Securities, 


PROVINCIAL 

Province of Maniteba—2%% 
debentures, due 1949-58-63, $5,790,000, 
dated June 15, 1048. 3%°% debentures 
offered at $101.25 and accrued interest 
to yield 3.15% by Royal Securities Corp. 
Ltd:; Co¢hran, Murray &, Co. Ltd.; Jas. 
Richatcson & Sons and Nesbitt, Thomson 


& Co.,, Ltd. 
MUNICIPAL 
City of Trail, B.C.—2%% Coben Naees, = 
Oct. 15, 1948-57, $150,000, issued Feb., 
Sold privately to Nesbitt, omson & Co. 


Ltd, 

Chilliwack School Division No, 33—3% 
and 342% debentures, due 1948-63, $22,000 
issued Feb, 25, 1948. Sold to. Odlum, 
Brown investments Ltd., at $100. 

Cowichan School District No. 65, B.C.— 
3% . cebentures, due Feb. 15, 1949-G8, 

207,000 issucd Apr. 30, 1948. Sold at 

5.175 to J. L. Graham & Co. Ltd. This 
sueeare appeared incorrectly in May 22 


‘Belle Isle Regional ie School (Guar- 
ce of New Brunswick)— 
3% and 3%% debentures, due June 1, 

1949-78, $65,000, issued May 10, 1948, Sold 
to Stanbury & Co. at $98.14, 

District of North Cowichan, B.C. — 3% 
debentures, due Feb. 15, 1949-68, $99,000 
issued May. 6, 1948. Sold to McMahon & 
Burns Ltd. ’ $95. 502. 

- Schoo] Commigsion“of Beauport, 
3% débentures, due May 2, 1949-63, 
000, issued May 10, 1948. So 
Ruel & Co. 94 at $98.28, 


and 34% 


ue.— 
285,- 
id to Grenier, 


Villege of L’Epiphanie, Que—3%, 314% §97 


and 342% debentures, due June 1, 1949- 

62-63, $82,000, issued May 10, 1948, Sold 
at $98.76 to Savard, Hodgson & Cie, Inc. 
and 32% 


vated by the steadily increasing 
cost of labor and material, delay 
in» obtaining aircraft, low utiliza- 
tion of aircraft, high cost of fuel 
and repairs and maintenance, re- 
sulting in an operating loss for the 
last quarter of the year 1947. ° 


Rigid economy, increased util- 
ization of aircraft and reduction of 
staff consistent with safe opéra- 


j| tion of passenger service of the 


highest type, have becn accom- 
plished in the first two months of 
1948, with the expectation that the 
operating statement will show ma- 
terial improvement, Mr. Walker 
states. 


Revenue, although below expec- 
tations, has steadily increased with 
each month of operation and can 
be considered satisfactory in view 
of the short period of operation, 
he added, 


The first flight was on May 14, 
1947, between Lima, Peru, and 
Havana, Cuba, On Sept. 28, 1947, 
service was inaugurated from New 
York to Santiago, Chile, on a 24- 
hour -bi-weekly basis. On Nov. 27, 
1947, tri-weekly service from New 
York to Lima was begun with in- 
termediate stops at Washington, 
Havana, Panama and bi-weekly 
from Lima to Santiago. In Novem- 
ber, definite plans were formulat- 
ed to increase the schedule in 
March 1948 to four round trips per 


issued May 10, 1948. Sold at $96.829 to 
L. G. Beaubien & Co., Ltd. and Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, 


Edmonton School District — 3%% “bs 
3%% debentures, due May 15, i. 
$600,000, issued May 11, 1948. Sol 
$100.635 to Fairclough & Co., Ltd.; Nesbitt 
Thomson & Co., Ltd.; Cochran, Murray & 
Co. Ltd. and Tanner & Co, Ltd. 


School Commission of St, Jean Vianney, 
Que.—3'%2% debcriures, due Apr, 1, 1949- 
63, $50,000, issucd May 11, 1948, Sold at 
$97.75 to J. F. Simard & Co. 

Villase cf Hagersville, Ont.—3%% and 
312% Geboutuvres, cue June 15, 
$225,060, iccued May 11, 1948. 
$161.5. to R. A. Daly Co. Ltd. 

Tcewn of Listowel, Ont.—344% deben- 
tures, 20 installments, $339,000 issued May 
11, 1248. Scld at $100.86 to Fry & Co, and 
Bunkers Bond Corp. Ltd. 

Village of St. Pierre, Que.—3% deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1949-58, $68,000 issued 
May 11, 1948. Sold at $98.79 to Rene-T. 
Leclere Ine, 

Town of Almonte, Ont.—4% debentures, 
due June 1, 1949-63, $73,000, issued May 
15, 1948. Sold at $99.259 to Nesbitt, Thom- 
son & Co. Ltd. 

District of Surrey, B.C.—342% deben- 
tures, due June 15, 1949-58, $97,000 issued 
as 15, i, Sold at $101.025 to McMahon 

urns L 


City of Sil N.B.—2% and 34% 
debentures, due June 1, 1949-58, ,000, 
issued May 17, 1948, Sold at $100.04 to 
Royal Securities Corp. and Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. 

‘City of age? B.C.—3% debentures, 
due’ Nov. 1, 0,00, ts issued Nov. 
17, 1948. Sold ae * Co. Ltd. 
ase Bank of Fetes at 


FLEET MANUFACTURING—5% regis- 
tered and convertible sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Jan. 1, 1949-51-68, $500,000, dated 
Jan, 81, 1948. Sold to Harrison & Co,, Ltd. 
ese debentures have sold, 


a 


die-hards to cut the pound in an 
effort to boost Britain’s export 
trade. The Canadian dollar would 
be directly involved. 

But other experts pin most hope 
for this country’s gold industry 
on some plan worked out by the 
International Monetary Fund 
whereby a measure of freedom in 
the world gold market might be 
offered gold producers. 


J. H. Copeman, Greenshields & 
Co. (Montreal): “After a long per- 
iod of hesitation and uncertainty 
which goes back to the autumn of 
1946, the stock markets have 
made up their mind in the last 
few days that no early recession 
in business is probable, that the 
controlling influences in the econ- 
omic situation on this continent 
are again inflationary, not defla- 
tionary, and that on balance the 
substantial investment yields that 
can be had from good-grade com- 
mon stocks, matched against re- 
latively low returns of the bond 
market, are well worth the risk. 

It is still open to question 
whether the present revival is or 
is not the beginning of the recon- 
struction market that has been 
visualized as a probability once 
the adjustment from a war to a 
peace footing would be completed, 
In many minds the promise for 
such a market has long been that 
it would start, as in the early 
1920’s, only when there had been 
a drastic correction of the inflated 
price structure created out of war 
—in other words, from a much 
sounder economic base than exists 


week, New York to Lima and two 
round trips, Lima to Santiago, 

It is believed that the route will 
be extended to Montreal soon, and 
the company hopes to make nec- 
essary arrangements to extend 
operations to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, Mr. Walker states. 

A plan to increase capital stock 
from P94.8 millions to $9.5 millions, 
comprising one, million shares of 
preferred, par $7, and 2.5 million 
shares of common, par $1, was ap- 
proved during the year. To achieve 
interim financing, the issuance of 
$2 millions, 44%% convertible notes, 
$350,000 secured 3% notes and $1.8 
million of 44% secured notes was 
authorized. 

The increase authorized in cap- 
ital stock not only enables the com- 
pany to reserve stock for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants attached 
to the secured notes, but will also 
enable it to avail itself, without de- 
lay, of market changes which may 
justify refunding the notes by sale 
of stock, in addition to supplying 
working capital, providing for the 
purchase of additional equipment 
and providing financial capacity 
for future expansion of routes, Mr. 
Walker states. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
As at: Des, 31 = Oct. 24 


Cash aesececccesveees $629,006 
Accts. rec. ... 173,133 
Sundry deposits 137,930 
Total curr. assets .. 940,069 
Prep. @XP.8 secseseses 88,018 
Misc. assets oe 
Organ. exp., etc. 
Fixed assets* 
Total assets 
Total curr. labs. .. 
Reserve eos 
Funded debt .scoosss 
Capital stock ... 
Deficit ....... eee 
“After depr. res. ... 
§Incl. in curr. assets in co's. report. 
verges preoperating and org. exp. 
of $1,902,460. 
Working capital ..... $47,587 300,988 
tExcess of curr. liabs. over curr. assets. 


Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issues: Rate Year Call Price 
aDom. Coal Ist mtge. 

ser. & ser. 1939 41% 1952 Jun, 1 101 
aa St. John Pr. 

Ist mtg. ser. A 51% 1961 J 1 102 
tMoirs Ist mtge. 6 1953 Jul. 1 100 
4éSao Paulo Elec. 

Jul. 1 par 


2,890,077 
3,926,935 


Ist mtge. 6. 2. 5% 1962 
sa outstanding. 

‘yf 
9444000 


Company Meetings 


1948 
May 31—Jason tines . ° 
May 31—Montrea . Pwr. 
May Si—MeKensie i. oad Gold .., Toronto 
May 31—Tip To ‘oronto 
June oon as ae ° yey IEE Falls, 
June Toron' 


TOR ccccccccces 


000 | Can. Starch 


the rate (revised) in the 1947 
fourth quarter, proverdially the 
vig period in good times. Annual 
earning rate based on results of 
the last six months is $20.06 per 
share, and that figure is currently 
being capitalized at 9.5 times or 
only one point above the low level 
of May 17, 1947. 

Tabulation below of times carn- 
ings rates at various significant 
dates tells its own story. Earnings 
are computed at annual rates 
based on latest available six 
months’ results: 

Dow-Jones Industrials 


Average Earns, 
Rate Earns 
190.00 06 


20. 

19.44 

10.02 
9.32 


# 


ay 22, 1948 . 
May 17, 1947 . 
Oct. 9, 1 
May 29, 1946 i 
Sept. 12, 1939.. 7.30 
Mar. 10, 1937 . 11.46 


New Highs and Lows 


During the week ended May 22, 
140 new highs were recorded 
among the “general” stock ex- 
changes, and 13 new lows. In the 
mining group there were 19 new 
highs and 14 new lows; 11 new 
highs and one new low among the 
western oils. 

GENERAL 
New Highs—1948 
Abitibi Pr. pr. & Pap. Fleury Bissell 


Do, $1.50 pf 
: Ford " Motor 


Acme Glove 
Algoma Steel Fraser Cos, 
Aluminum new 
Argus 

Do. warr. 
Asbestos 
Ashdown Hédwre, 
Beaver Lumber 
Brazilian Traction Hamiton Cot, etd. 
Br. Amer. Oil H in ben. ve 

Do. pfd. n. How. Smith 2 2 
B. C. Forest Huron & Erie tge. 
B. C. Power B 


Hydro Electric 
Building Products Imperial Oil 
Burlington Steel Industtr'l Accept. A 
Burns Co. B John Inglis 
Butterfly Hose Int, Metal Ind, 
Can, Cement Int. Nickel 

Do. pfd. Int. a 


Can. Iron Do. pfd. 
Can. Steamship Int. Utilities 
Kelvinator ta 


Do, pfd. 
Can. Vinegars Langley's 
Maclaren Pwr, 


C, Wire & Cable A 
MacMillan Ex. A 
Candn,. Car Do. B 


Candn. Bronze 
Do. A Maple Leal Mill. 
Candn, Coil. Massey-Harris 
Candn, Cott, McBrine 
Candn, Food McColl-Frontenac 
Candn, For. Inv. Mercury Mills 
Candn. Gen. Inv. Minn, & Ont. Pap, 
Can. Ind. Alco. A. Molson Brewery 
Can. Int. Inv. Tr. Mtl. Refrigeration 
Candn. Marconi Moore Corp. 
Candn. Pac. Riwy. Nat. Dru 
Can. Pr. & Pap. Inv. Nat. Stee] Car 
Candn. Vickers Ogilvie Flour 
Do. pfd. Ont. Steel 
Cockshutt Plow Ottawa Elec. Riwy. 
Com. Alcohol Page-Hersey 
Do, pfd. Pantepec Oil 
Cons. Litho. Paul S. S. 
Cons, Smelts. Powell Rivert 
Cons. Paper Rolland Paper 
Cons. Tex. Russell Ind. 
Cosmos Imp. Shawinigan Pwr, 
Craig Bit Sicks Brew, 
Crown Cork Do. v, t. 
Crow's Nest Coal Silknit 
De Havilland A Simpsons A 
Disher Steel Do. B 
Dom, Bridge N. Slater 
Dom. Engineer Southam 
Dom. Glass South. Invest. 
Dom. Magnes, Stand. Chem. 
Square Tamblyn’s 
Steel & Coal Traders Fin. A rts. 
Tar & Chem. United Corp. B 
Do, v.t. United Dist, 
Dom. Textile United Steel 
Dom. Woollen Viceroy 
Donnell & Mudge Walker-Good. 
Dryden Paper Waterous Ltd. 
Eastern Steel Westeel 
Eddy Paper Western Grocers 
Famous Jlayers Zellers 
Do. 6% pid. 
New Lows—1048 


Brant. Cord. pfd. Hendershott Pap. 
Can. Bread pfd. Paton Mfg. = 
Scarfe & Co. 
Can. Frbk.-Morse p. Stowell A a 
Candn. Ice Mach. A Traders Bldg. 
Corr. Pap. Box pf. York Knit, B rts, 
Empires Brass 


~eseo— 
Sebeeede 
COenauveuv 


Dom, 
Dom, 
Dom. 


MINING 
New Highs—1948 
Base Metals ae Corp. 
Coniaurum 
Conwest 
Eldona 
Falconbridge 
Guayana 
Gulf Lead 
Hudson Bay 
Hugh Mal. 
Kay Rand 
New Lows—1948 


Aquarius ick 


pene 
Found Lake 
Jacola 


Jason 
K. Addison 
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Calg. & Ed. 
Cons. H’stead 
Davies Pete. 
East Leduc 


New Lows—1948 
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D. R. Dattels & Company 
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J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
244 BAY STREET, TORONTO WA. 4781 
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CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY ST. — TORONTO 1 — ELGIN 3401 


J. BRADLEY STREIT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


330 BAY SI. WA, 4831 TORONTO 


SAVARD & HART 


memeses 
BONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURBS MARKET 


SAVARD, HODGSON 


Memoee 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


MONTREAL 
QUEBEC + THRES RIVERS + SHERBROOKE + ST. JONNS, P.@, 


The actual buying and selling of securities 
is a routine matter. It’s what you buy, and 
when you buy it that really counts. Our 
advice to clients is based on sound statis- 
tical facts. Can we be of service to you? 
No obligation, of course. 


(. C. FIELDS & C0. 


200 BAY ST. WA. 4731 TORONTO 
Branch Office at 
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: Heider has been elected a director 
of i Oil Limited. Mr. Haider, who 
monager of the Company's 


: polanceg department, has had long ex- 


in Producing, 


began a few months after he 
groduated from Stanford University when 
he became a research engineer in natural 
gas work. He hos had broad experience 
in executive capacities in production, re- 
search and exploration. He became gen- 
pral manager of Imperial Oil's producing 
depottment in 1946. , * 


of buildings, 
~ materials and machinery 
during construction. 


4} -OHAS. WARNOCK £ CO. LTD. 


, Mentrec! Toronto Hamilton 
MA.|3777 AD. 8842 2-4173 


The 


Warwwatnesa 


Admitted Assets... $6,784,368.81 
Surplus .........+. 3,180,060.58 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,378,615.74 
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NEW MALARTIC GOLD MINES 
anticipates directing principal at- 
tention to group of 12 claims in 
Gand twp., Opawica-Bachelor Lake 
area and 10 claims in Leseur Lake 
district, @ne mile south of Bachelor 
Lake. No immediate work is plan- 
ned for the six claims in Fourniere 
twp., Que. 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


Manitoba Maps Lynn Lake 
More Fully During 1948 


Good news for Manitoba min- 
ing is contained in the announce- 
ment of Hon. J. S. McDiarmid of 
the Manitoba Department of 
Mines that no less than three geo- 
logical parties will be operating 
in the Lynn Lake copper-nickel 
district this year, completing de- 
tailed examination and mapping 
of “gaps” in previous Lynn Lake 
mapping. 

Mining men who attended the 
Prospectors and Developers Asso- 
ciation convention in Toronto 
earlier this year were surprised at 
the extensive information that Dr, 
J.D. Allan, geologist of the Mani- 
toba Department of Mines,. was 
able to provide on the character- 
istics and possibilities of the Lynn 
Lake area. It was also obvious 
however, that much further work 
could be done to advantage. 


Survey Inco Ground 

Dr. Allan, who has played a 
leading role in Lynn Lake map- 
ping, will this year be in charge 
of a party surveying the Cockeram 
Lake section which lies im- 
mediately between the Lynn 
Lake area proper and the Hughes 
River section to the east which 
has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. International Nickel Co. 
and God’s Lake Gold Mines are 
interested in exploration of 
ground in the area to be mapped. 

A second party, in charge of M. 
S. Stanton, will conduct a detail- 
ed survey of the Dunphy Lake 
area 20 miles to the southwest of 
Lynn Lake proper. This area has 
been the scene of extensive claim 
staking due tc the presence of 
large intrusions of basic rocks. 
Traces of nickel and copper have 
been reported, 

A third part, under Dr..A. P. 
Fawley, will make a detailed-sur- 
vey of Sickle Lake part of Lynn 
Lake lying immediately to the 
south of the Hughes River sector. 
Both base metal and gold dis- 
coveries have been reported in the 
immediate area. 

Other Manitoba survey parties 
will cover three other areas: Cat 
Lake. and Maskwa Lake areas 
where chromium, nickel-copper 
and lithium developments: have 
been reported; the English Bro 


, Central Manitoba, .t 
when tte Aas ipa | national C 


scene of: recent staking: and 
mond drilling; and.the Wa 
gow Lake’section, Central Mani- 
toba, west of the San Antonio gold 
mine where expioration:has been: 
carried on recently. 

All parties are expected to be 
in the field by the end of May. 
Some parties will carry Seiger 
counters so that surveys can be 
made for concentrations of uran- 
ium minerals. seas 

* 


Why ‘Golds Moved Higher 

Laggards in the recent. upsurge 
of the stock market, golds staged 
their own sharp rally last week. 
Interlisted issues—Dome, Mc- 
Intyre, Lake Shore—marked up 
sizeable gains both in Canada and 
New York. Homestake, the big 
U. S. gold producer, also moved 
higher. 

Reason behind the move. was 
the calling together of U. S: fin- 
ancial experts. by Paul G.. Hoff- 
man, Administrator under ERP, 
to discuss world exchange rates. 
Mr. Hoffman announced that steps 
should be taken to bring about 
“more realistic rates of exchange” 
for some European countries. To 
investors interested in gold stocks 
this suggested that devaluation of 
the pound sterling and other cur- 
rencies of ERP countries was very 
much to the fore, that any such 
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devaluation might be a step which 
would lead up to an eventual re- 
valuation of gold. 

Canada is not one of the 16 ERP 
countries and is apparently under 
no official pressure to devalue as 
far as Washington is concerned. 
But the traders in gold stocks 
think that devaluation in Europe 
might lead to devaluation here— 
and a higher price for gold. 

The idea that Washington might 
require ERP countries to devalue 
as a condition of aid is not a new 
one, The United Kingdom states 
that it is able to sell all the goods 
it can produce at $4.03 pound and 
there i: no point in devaluation. 
But this argument has been ad- 
vanced to the United States be- 
fore and there is no irdication 
that the U. S. has been “sold” by 
‘this argument. | 

& * om 
Birks on Gold Mining 

President R. T.'Birks of Howey 
Gold Mines advances a number 
of reasons why there may be bet- 
ter things to come for gold min- 
ing in the annual report of his 
company. He declares: : 

“There are some indications of 
better days to come. Wherever 
the peoples of the world have the 
opportunity to exercise a free 
choice; their preference for gold 
coins is overwhelming. In the 
French official market the Ameri- 
can gold coins are selling for 
nearly three times their equival- 
ent in paper currency, A bill 
will shortly be introduced in the 
United States Congress proposing 
a return to the gold standard and 
the re-issuing of gold coins. This 
bill has the unanimous approval 
of a committee of 42 outstanding 
economists of America. Our own 
government has recognized the 


Atlantic ‘No. 3 
Is Now Flowing 
Into Separator 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY — The Alberta 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board reports pro- 
gress is being made at The Atlan- 
tic-Leduc No. 3 well. The drill 
pipe has now been connected to 
the flow line and the well is flow- 
ing from there via the separator 
to the tanks. The flow through 
this hook-up is now approxi- 
mately 100 bbls. per hour. 


Preparations are still being 
made to go ahead with the plan 
to inject water through the Im- 
perial-Leduc No. 48 well in an 
attempt to kill the wild well. 
But this has in no way affected 
the original plan to directionally 
drill two adjacent wells in an 
effort to tap the D3 zone close to 
bottom of the Atlantic No. 3. 
By taking the pressure off the 
Atlantic well, such relie{ wells 
—it is hoped—would permit the 
final “killing” of the wild pro- 
ducer. 


General Petroleums are the 
drilling contractors for the two 
wells that are to be directionally 
drilled. One of these wells will 
be drilled under the supervision 
of Honco (Houston Oilfield Ma- 
terials Co.), while the other one 
will be under the supervision of” 
Eastman Oil Well Supply Co. 
Legal descriptions for the location 
of these two wells is not yet 
available, but it is understood 
that one will be drilled south and 
the other one west of the Atlantic 
No. 3 well. 


value of gold as a medium of for- 
eign exchange by the introduction 
of the Emergency Gold Mines As- 
sistance Act to conserve and 
stimulate the industry. 


“The steadily improving supply 
of skilled labor is enabling many 
mines to raise their daily tonnage. 
Engineering (mining, metallurgi- 
cal and mechanical) is ever on 
the alert to increase efficiency 
and reduce costs...” 


OIL PRODUCTION 


Alberta Outlines Plans 
For Tapping Oil Sources 


From Our Own Correspondent 
_ CALGARY—Hon, N. E. Tanner, 
Alberta’s Minister of Lands & 
Mines,;speaking before the Inter- 
‘being conducted 
at Tula” ig the “‘Thiternational 


‘Petroléum Exp: i, Stated th-t 
Aibeta Gaver ent ‘ol Policy is 
to encottrage érit, pre- 


vent waste, guard against mono- 
poly, and ensure the public a fair 
share of the returns from develop- 
ment of the province’s natural re- 
sources. Alberta, Mr. Tanner de- 
clared, is diametrically opposed 
to ‘government-financed explora- 
tion or development. 

He- assured, the congress that 
the Alberta Government and the 
great majority of Canadians are 
convinced that only by existence 
of whdlesome rivalry, where in- 
dividual and competitive enter- 
prise is carried on, “can we ex- 
pect to get most active develop- 
ment.” 

Mr: Tanner explained that Al- 
berta,. centre of Canada’s oil in- 
dustry and one of the hot spots in 
the international oil picture, 
covers nearly 163.5. million acres. 
The oil and gas rights underlying 
all but 16 million acres are owned 
by the Crown and tre administ- 
ered by the Provincial Govern- 
ment for the benefit of its 
citizens. . 

No Retroactive Legislatio 

Mr. Tanner assured the Con- 
gress that any changes made in 
legislation or regulations dealing 
with oil reservations or leases will 
not be made retroactive, but will 
affect those who take out permits 
or leases subsequent to any 
changes. In the past, changes in 
regulations could be made ret- 
roactive. 

The Alberta Lands Minister dis- 
cussed Leduc, and the rapid de- 
velopment of a major field at this 
Alberta Plains strike. 

He said, “As a result of the 
drilling done to date at Leduc, en- 
gineers and geologists have placed 
a conservative estimate on the 
productive area as being in excess 
of 20,000 acres, and the reserves 
have been estimated at well over 
200 million barrels.” 

Mr. Tanner concluded: “I can- 
not ever emphasize the fact that 
all of the work done has merely 
scratched the surface and has left 
a vast domain still to be prospect- 
ed. Alberta comprises 16344 mil- 
lion acres, and at the present tim2 
only 6% is included in. Petroleum 
and Natural Gas reservations and 
about 2% is held under lease. You 
will be interested to learn that up 
to the present, prospecting and 
leasing has been confined to areas 
in very close proximity to rail 
transportation, but there are still 
available some fairly substantial 
tracts close to failways and which, 
from the standpoint of geology, 
look very good.” 

+ 7 * 
Imperial Drills at Armena 

Imperial Oil has announced lo- 
cation for a new wildcat to be 
drilled about three miles north- 
west of the town of Armena. The 
new well Imperial-Armena No. 1, 
located in L. S. D. 13 10-48-21w4, 
is about 10 miles northwest of 
Camrose and about 12 miles north 
and 17 miles east of the town of 
Wetaskiwin. Imperial’s own rig 
that was formerly drilling at Im- 
perial Tofield No. 1 will drill this 
wildcat. Equipment is being 
moved onto the site and the well 
will be spudded in the near fu- 
ture, 

. * . ™ 

Amerada Extends Holdings 

Amerada Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, big U. S. company now em-, 


barked on its first year of oil ex- 
ploration in Alberta, has furthcr 
widened its activities in the prov- 
ince by acquisition of another 
149,000 acres in new areas. The 
company has been granted about 
51,000 acres of crown rights under 
reservation southeast of Camrose, 
and about 98,000 acres of crown 
rights have been reserved south of 
Youngstown. 

The Youngstown block, locat- 
ed about 10 miles south of that 
town and 120 miles east of Cal- 
gary, covers rights in Twps. 26 
and 27, Rges. 8 and 9w4 meridian. 
It lies about 30 miles north of the 
Princess oil and gas area, on the 
southeast Alberta plains. 

The Camrose block extends to 
within eight miles southeast of 
the Central Alberta town. 

No time will be lost in the ex- 
ploration of holdings. So far, two 
contract Seismograph parties 
have started work. 

. es * 
U. S. Continental Program 

The Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 
Co., operating unit in Canada of 
the big U. S. Continental Oil Com- 
pany, and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, is further expanding its op- 
erations in Alberta. The company 
is going to explore and develop 
five reservations of crown rights 
in southeast Alberta, totaling 
about 473,000 acres, under agree- 
ment with the individuals in 
whose names the blocks have 
been issued. 

Two of the blocks are in the 
Cessford area, 95 miles due east of 
Calgary, and 15 miles north of the 
Princess-Steveville gas and oil 
area. They total about 190,000 
acres. Both crown reservations 
have been issued to Howard Tracy 
Emery. 

Two more of the blocks are in 
the Acadia area, 135 miles due 
east of Calgary, and 24 miles east 
of the east boundary of the Cess- 
ford holdings. They total about 
191,000 acres, and have been is- 
sued to Neville Richard Lindsay. 
Each block covers 94,360 acres of 
crown rights. 

The fifth block is in the Winifred 
area, 140 miles southeast of Cal- 
gary, and between the Bow Island 
and Medicine Hat gas fields. The 
reservation, issued to C. F. New- 
ell, covers about 92,500 acres. 
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Bi-Ore New 270-ton Mill 


Turns Over Coming Month 


According to a letter forwarded 
to shareholders over the signa- 
ture of President K. V. Dean, Bi- 
Ore Mines expects to have a new 
270-ton® commercial-size grinding 
mill installed and operating by 
the first week of June, Three car- 
loads of concentrates turned out 
by a test unit and shipped to In- 
ternational Nickel Co, are stated 
to have returned assays of 30.38% 
copper, 3:.939 copper and 32.5% 
copper. 

“Very satisfactory arrange- 
ments for adequate finances” are 
stated to have been made with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada with 
sufficient funds reported avail- 
able to handle the increased pro- 
duction program, 


Sharehplders who purchased 
stock for cash and permitted their 
stock to be placed in voluntary 
pool in the Imperial Bank at Sud- 
bury may now obtain their shares 
by writing direct to the Imperial 
Bank, Sudbury, Mr. Dean indi- 
cates. All the vendor stock total- 
ing some 1,141,000 shares will re- 
main in pool for some time, it is 
stated. 

With the new larger mill it is 
proposed to step up production 
so that at least three carloads of 
concentrate, and possibly five or 
better can be shipped weekly. 
This is stated to be based on mill- 
heads of 6% copper. Mr Dean says 
it is the considered opinion that 
mill heads will average better 


MOULDERS OF CANADA 


EF 


than 6% copper; mill heads so far 
have run as high as 14%. 


If four carloads of concentrate 
can be shipped monthly, it is 
stated the company should net 
$70,000 a month after all charges. 

Mr. Dean believes the company 
has many years of ore reserves 
a’ ove the tunnel level alone. Ore 
reserves were estimated on Oct. 1, 
1947, by W. Holland Smith at 
34,500 tons averaging 5% copper 
in the east tunnel and 37,500 tons 
in the west tunnel ore shoot 
averaging 5-10% copper. Total re- 
serv@és were 72,000 tons of 6.5% 
grade. Mr. Smith’s report was 
made prior to the placing in oper- 
ation of the test unit. He recom- 
mended a program of diamond 
drilling to establish further in- 
formation about the deposit, 
estimated that an operating profit 
of $1 million could be realized 
from treatment of 72,000 tons of 
ore with a price of 21.5 cents a 
lb. for copper. 


SHAWKEY 1945 MINES discon- 
tinued mining operations and dia- 
mond drilling in Sept., 1947. En- 
couraging results were obtained 
from further drilling No. 10 ore 
zone, which lies approximately 
3,000 ft. south of main shaft. Due 
to great strength of this shear, 
continuity of structure at depth 
seems well assured, President C. L. 
LaBine states. 

Gold values were obtained in 
drilling over 1,600 ft. and man- 
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REFINERY EQUIPMENT 


Toronto Iron Works are noted for their specialized ability in 
the construction of steel, stainless steel, Monel or Aluminum 
tanks and pressure vessels to your specifications. Also all 
types of fabricated plate work for the Oil, Chemical, Mining, 


Pulp and Paper industries. 


Up-to-date engineering and manufacturing facilities, backed 


by 33 years of experience, 
have achieved leadership for 
T. 1. W. in the design, pro- 
duction and field erection of 
steel plate work. 


ORONTO IRON WORKS LTD. 


DESIGNERS. FABRICATORS. ERECTORS @ TORONTO @ MONTREAL 


f 
agement has recommended that when conditions in gold mining ine 


this section be developed by under- 
ground workings to initial shaft 
depth of 1,000 ft. Plans have been 


dustry permit resumption of op- 
erations. Current assets were $26,< 
146 and liabilities $30,730 at Dee. 


laid for completion of this work / 31. 


UNUMITED™ 


Special knowledge and great cour- 
age are the stock in trade of the 
Canadian prospector: Through his 
efforts our mining industry stands 


TO FIND ORE TRACES 
Ze 


et NA . wi 
ONTARIOTPROSPECTORS 


HAVE FOUN O NEHIALY EVERY ECONOMICALLY 
(PORTANT MINERAL 1 ONTARIO EXCEPT 


COAL ANO 7/N 


ONTARIO PROGPECTORS 

9,000 MINING LICENCES EACH 
YEAR ALLOWING 234,000 
CLAIMS TO BE STAKED 


in the forefront of the nations of 
the world, The prospector has made 
valuable contributions to Canada 
Unlimited. 
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Need Aluminum? We are another source of supply — ready 
to serve you with DOMINION ALUMINUM. In the last two 
years we have made 25,000,000 pounds of DOMINION 
ALUMINUM in Sheets, Strip and Circles to the most exact- 
ing specifications. 

Your order for DOMINION ALUMINUM will be filled 
promptly —we can meet your requirements now. And re- 
member — while other metal prices are substantially above 
pre-war levels . . . aluminum is down! 


DOMINION ALUMINUM 


A Product of 
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MADELEINE, P.9. 


Seles Office: 
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MONTREAL, P.9. 
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DOMINION FOILS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 


Canada’s Largest Foil Rollers 


Roliers of cluminum sheet, strip and foll — also lead, tia, zinc and composition foil rollers. 


Sales Office: 
61 Jarvis Si., 
TORONTO, ONT. 

AD. 6817 HA, 
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Sales Office: 
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DO NOT SACRIFICE 


YOUR GOLD STOCKS! 


Hf you want to know why 
we offer this advice, fill in 
the coupon below and we 
will send you a bulletin, re- 
cently prepared, summariz- 
ing tho facts about Canada's 
gold and its outlook. 


@® Adelaide St. W., Toronto Elgin 7225 


Brewis & White, Lid., ‘ 
4 Adelaide St. W., 
Terente 1, Caneds. 


Please send your Gold Bolietin, with- 
ovt obligation. 
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|Bachelor. Lake Busy Quebec Corner 


As More Drills to Start Up Soon 


All indications suggest that th 


-|Bachelor Lake area is 


with silver-lead-zinc 
values demonstrated on the Dome 
Exploration property and gold 
values of the O’Brien ground 
—e plenty of incentive for 
the many other operators who 
have acquired acreage. 

In a matter of weeks it is ex- 
pected that there will be no less 
than five drills in operation. 
Dome at present has one drill 
operating and O’Brien is con- 
tinuing work with two, (a heavy 
drill and an X-ray). A drill has 


,|been arranged for Hewfran, con- 


trolled by Dome, and drilling 
may be under way on this pro- 
perty inside a matter of days 
Hewfran ties on.to the east of the 
main Dome property, also adjoins 
west of the O’Brien holding, and 
covers the strike of the indicated 
ore zomes of both properties. 
Dome drill-indicated orz lies 
about 1,000'ft. west of the Hew- 
fran line while O’Brien’s show- 
ings are about 600 ft. east of the 
Hewfran east boundary. 

Recently, O’Brien has been 
working to pick up the westerly 


| fextension of its ore. From pre- 


sent indications it appears that 
O’Brien’s zone may swing to 


'|U. S. Duty on Lead 


Hoisted For a Year 


The United States House of 
Representatives last week passed 
Bill HR 6489 which calls for'a 
suspension of the U. S. import 
duties on lead until June 30, 1949. 

The basic U. S. tariff on lead 
in bars and bullion is 2%c a 1». 
However, in the case of Mexico, 
this was reduced some time ago 
to 1 1/16 cents with the proviso 
for a later increase to 1.70 cents. 

Suspension of the tariff thus 
makes tariff-free the U. S. lead 
market to Consolidated Smelters 
which produces bulk of this metal 
in Canada. U. S. statistics show 
that a substantial tonnage of lead 
was imported from Canada in the 
first quarter of 1948 so that the 
tariff suspension appears likely 
to prove of material benefit. 


Macdonald Extends 


Ore Formation 


A width of 82.5 ft. averaging 
7.2% zinc, $147 gold with low 
values in silver and copper has 
been intersected, at the 325-ft. 
level of MacDonald. Mines in a 
drill hole put out horizontally to 
a point 200 ft. south of the ore 
developed in No. 1 ore body, it 
is stated. 

The westerly extension of the 
new ore has been cut by a dia- 


mond 4fill hole which has re-| ome 
turned a width of 30 ft. averaging | Mining claims . 


9.6% zinc with low values in 
copper, gold and silver. 
Crosscutting to the new ore 
occurrence is now being under- 
taken. 
tions are being made at 
the 925-ft. level for a series of 
deep diamond drill holes below 
level to cross-section indi- 
cated ore deposition at greater 
depth. 


Mindus Considers Plans 
For Resuming Mining 


Resumption of activity is under 
consideration by Mindus oe for 
‘some of the 22 companies held in 
its investment portfolio, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed. General man- 
ager John Allen, in company with 
several mining geologists, has been 
anit ee holdings of the 
former cent Mining Corp. since 
transfer of control to Harrison 
Securities Corp., and has been giv- 
ing further consideration to ac- 
quiring two new properties. 

Of the 27. mining companies in 
the former Vincent Mining Corp., 
one has been sold, controlling in- 
terest in two was relinquished and 
fowr were abandoned. “Those re- 
maining in the corporation,” Mr. 
Allen states, “warrant further in- 
vestigation. One in particular, Vin- 
ray Malartic Mines, has shown 
itself under careful examination 
during the survey to have definite 
mine-making possibilities. Some 
$35,000 was spent in this examina- 
tion.” 

Examination of the two new 
properties is proceeding independ- 
ently of the survey. 


Saskatchewan Records 
72 Producing Wells 


Saskatchewan's proeums 
wells totaled 75 at end of pail 
1948, as against 72 at end of 1947, 
figures released by Department of 
Natural Resources and Industrial 
Development show. Production for 
April was estimated at 38,549 bbls. 
from 75 wells. 

There were 30 wells standing 
cemented at April 30, 1948, with 
22 suspended oil wells, four pro- 
ducing gas wells, five standing 
gas wells, four suspended gas wells, 
27 abandoned wells and six other 
wells suspended or standing. 

Producing wells at end of March 
were distributed as follows: 25 on 
Crown lands and 34 on freehold 
lands in ene and 18 in 
‘Lone Rock field. 


Aubelle Mines Plans 
Gravimetric Survey 


the south so that it may link up 
ejwith a gold discovery on the 
Hewfran ground. 


Dome will place the area’s 
fifth drill in operation on the 
property of Mistassini Lead Corp., 
which is being financed by Dome 


Pros | and St. Joseph Lead. 


There have been some reports 
that O’Brien may expand its pro- 
gram shortly but no official an- 
nouncement has been made. 

Dome Drills to West 

On the Dome ground, recent 

drilling has been laid out to ex- 


tend to the west the 500-ft. zone. 


in which encouraging values were 
secured. Due to the delay occa- 
sioned by the break-up, however, 
the management states that no in- 
formation is available as to what 
results may have been secured in 
this work. 

Many companies already have 
crews at work on their ground 
and many more crews will be 
going in very shortly, it is in- 
dicated. The Timmins interests 
and T. A. Richardson are re- 
ported active on their properties 
while Area Mines has also a crew 
in. Work is actively being under- 
taken on the two Corbett-Hewett 
groups. 

McIntyre Porcupine has sent in 
a crew to its property in Dup- 


COMPANY 


lessis twp., and work is planned 
or its original property in the 
Bachelor Lake area proper next 
to Mistassini later in the season. 
Geological mapping and surface 
work are planned. 

The 20-mile “belt” which com- 
prises the main Bachelor Lake 
sector carries many important 
Canadian mining names and 
many lesser ones. Hollinger, 
Wright-Hargreaves, International 
Mining Corp., N. A. Timmins 
Corp., Mining Corp. of Canada, 
Sullivan Consolidated, Springer 
Sturgeon and Conyvest are among 
the larger companies holding 
ground. Smaller companies and 
individuals include McWatters 
Gold Mines, Bachelor Lake, 
O’leary Malartic, Batch River, 
Kelgray, Fernand Malartic; Tran- 
scan Investors, Colcourt, Dubuis- 
son, J. P. Dolan, W. J. Hosking. 

So far no definite arrangements 
appear to have been completed to 
provide Bachelor Lake area with 
a road. But this appears to be 
almost a certainty if further dia- 
mond drilling provides favorable 
results. Only about 38 miles of 
road would apparently be re- 
quired to link up with other 
roads which could be improved 
to provide a satisfactory road 
link with Senneterre on the trans- 
continental railway. 


REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Pest has a unitorm methed of presenting corporation accounts. Variations 


from the companies’ pub! 


HOWEY GOLD MINES market 
value of assets was $2,322,495, or 
46.4 cents a share at Dec. 31, 1947 
(approx. -$2,575,000, or 51.5 cents a 
share Dec. 31, 1946). 

Considerable diamond drilling 
was done on property of Gan Cop- 
per Co, and some favorable geo- 
logical conditions were encounter- 
ed. It is possible that further drill- 
ing may be justified in 1948, Presi- 
dent R. T. Birks states. 

During the. year crosscutting and 
drifting on 325- and 475-ft. levels 
of East Amphi Gold Mines, in 
which substantial interest is held, 
were completed. Several high- 
grade sections were encountered 
and additional exploration on this 
property may be resumed when 
conditions are more favorable, 
company states. 

‘Investment portfolio remained 
substantially unchanged in 1947. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec, 31: 1947 


4 

333 
6,878 
42,885 


outside explor. «. 

~— Profit . 

Less: Dividends ...... 

Deficit for year 4... 
*Surplus. 

Earne 

Paid 


30,138 
oe 
50,00 
37,253 
per Share ... $0.0025 
0.01 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec. 31:. 1947 1946 
$128,227 


Mkt. securities* 1,765,478 
Accounts rec. 1,443 
Mat. & supplies 

‘otal curr. assets 

r mng. event. eee 


$53,500 
1,816,647 
1,338 


“——. » equip. . ee 
1 assets 


3] Net profit 


ished reports are footnoted. 


in underground development, Pres- | 


ident Balmer Neilly states, but the 
immediate results expressed in 
terms of ore reserves, were some- 
what less than company hoped. 
With rise in costs certain blocks of 
vein material, heretofore included 
in estimate of. ore reserves, were 
eliminated in ore reserves and ton- 
nage in reserve dropped from 522,- 
245 tons to 489,449 tons. 


Company is planning to explore 
underground promising drill inter- 
sections secured from recent drill- 
ing of surface outcrops. Drilling 
has been undertaken from 1,500-ft. 
level to explore No. 12 vein flow 
at depth, in effort to locate dupli- 
cation of the vein, and to explore at 
ow several flows north of No. 
12 vein where extension of No. 21 
vein may “be found. Additional 
work is planned on No. 7 vein, ly- 
ing 1,200 ft. east of No. 2 shaft. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Mar. 31: 1948 1 
mn COG. cvccevecds $1, ~— $1,512,436 
per. exps. 9,787 955,388 
Seer. earnings 557,017 
Add: Misc. income . 


Deprec. 
Taxes 


34,249 
163,950 
106,290 
Less: Dividends 


Surplus for year .... 
Earnings per Share .. 
Paid 


300,000 
21,056 
$0.21 
0.20 


Cousesre BALANCE SHEET 
As at Mar. 31: 1948 1947 
Cash & Dullion $277, 579 | 
weve. Sense & mkt. 


1,415,289 | 
eri Mat. & supplies 


Total curr. assets . 


my | Prep. & det. chgs. .... 


Int., other cos,, etc. .. 
Belleterre townsite .. 
ms & prop. 

Plant & equip.t 
Total assets 

Accts, 

Other curr. liab. ° 

* Total curr. liab. .. 

Capital stock 


211,820 
1 
311,049 


425 Capital surplus 


bullion production was moderate- 
ly higher in 1947, and despite in- 
creased operating costs, net profits 
finished $11,318 higher at $332,374, 
due to lower depreciation write- 
offs and reserves for taxes. 
Considerable progress was made 


Consolidated Homestead 
Adds Armena Acreage 


reo Homestead Oil Co. 
has acquired four 160-acre tracts 
in the Armena area to be drilled 
by Imperial Oil’s Imperial Armena 
No. 1, located in L.S.D. 13, section 
10-48-21w4, southeast of the town 
of Leduc. Two of the Homestead 
tracts are within two miles of the 
Imperial well location. 
# Other acreage in the area,. in 
addition to Imperial and Home- 
stead holdings, are held by Anglo- 
Canadian, Home, Calgary and Ed- 
monton and Gulf Oils. Equipment 
is being moved into the new Im- 
perial site, Homestead has placed 
its holdings in this area in its de- 
velopment program. 


UTICA MINES (1937) plans re- 
suming operations on its former 
producing — silver-lead-zinc mine 
near Kaslo,.B.C., as soon as snow 
conditions permit. Company hopes 
to carry operations through all 
seasons of the year in future. Assets 
totaled $30,118 against current lia- 
bilities of $278 at year end. 


U RAND GOLD MINES 
completed No. 7 drill hole at depth 
of 406 ft., securing two assays of 
35 cents and 70 cents from mineral- 
ized rhyolite at 210 to 224 ft. The 
hole was sited 600 ft. north of No. 
6 which returned $3.15 over 5 ft. 


HEVA GOLD MINES has ship- 
ped a 10-ton bulk sample to De- 
partment of Mines, Ottawa, for 
purpose of determining amenabil- 
ity of ore for treatment by flota- 
tion process, following grinding in 
Aerofalls mills. 


Arrangements are being made |. 


for a gravimetric survey on the 
125,000 acres held by Aubelle Mines 
in the Cypress Hills area, Sask., 
The Financial Post is advised. The 
type of survey, expected to get 
under way early next month, elim- 
inates areas unfavorable for oil 
accumulation. 


Aubelle holds a substantial in- |. 


terest (600,000 shares) in Quebec 
Labrador Development Co., which 
holds 1,000 sq; mile concession in 
New Quebec. 


CALL 


100 RICHMOND 
STREET WEST 
TORONTO,ONT. 


. 


1,941, ‘464 | 

1,242,169 | 

534, 1,428,440 
1,972,802 1,821,378 
OPERATING STATISTICS 


1947 
Tons milled 


Average recov. 
Ore reserves, tons . 
Grade ($35 gold) 


$12. 04 $12.50 


Lloydminster Oil Field, 
Alberta 


Lew cost shallow drilling, high 
production ratio 


Extremely well set-up Alberta oil 
development company with 720 
acres leases, 200 proven, and 
Production in Blackfoot area, 
Lloydminster Oil Field requires 
financing for further wells in 
proven areca. 

Complete references, 
otherwise, available. 
Reputable syndicate or company 
preferred—An attractive deal *is 

offered to the right party. 


Write AIR MAIL or wire 
S. P. WILLIAMS 
Managing Director 


209 Agency Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Bordulac Vein 


Giving Values 


Shaft or South Vein 
Shows $33.25 Over 24. 
in, in East Face 


Considerable encouragement 
has been met with recently by 
Bordulac Mines in exploring its | 
shaft or south vein which lies a 
short distance south of the shaft at 
the 150-ft. level, The Financial 


| Post is informed. 


After drilling of underground 
holes to the southwest and south- 
east from the shaft location had 
returned respective assays of 
$37.80 across 10 in. and $26.25 
over 10 in., a crosscut was driven 
a distance of 45 ft., cutting the 
vein midway between the two 
holes. According to G. S. Riddell, 
mining engineer, drifting to the 
east gave consistently good values 
over narrow widths. At 31 ft. 
east, the vein was slightly dis- 
placed by a fault after which it 
widened out considerably with 
the present face 55 ft. east of the 
crosscut showing good minerali- 
zation over 3 ft. The last face 
sample assay received gave $33.25 
over 24 in. at 43 ft. east of the 
crosscut. 


At press time back samples for 


| last 30 ft. were reported at $12.95 


over 12 in., $30.80 over 24 in., 
$36.40 over 18 in., $10.15 over 15 
in, and $16,10 over 24 in, 


The drift to the west averaged 


$23.45 over 16 in. for 16 ft: at]’ 


which point a strong fault dis- 
placed the vein to the north and 
on further drifting it has nurrow- 
ed to a shear. The last face has 
been slashed and short dril) holes 
will be put out to determine if 
the main vein is another parallel 
shear in the walls. 


Plans call for the continuation 
of the 150-ft level drift on the 
shaft vein in an easterly direc- 
tion for some 350 ft. to permit 
the testing of high grade show- 
ings disclosed by surface trench- 
ing in that direction. It is also 
planned to extend the west drift 
farther to permit the putting out 
of a flat drill hole to test a 
section where an intersection of 
7.13 oz. over a foot was secured 
in a drill hole put out west from 
the shaft station. 


A crosscut put out northeast- 
erly for a distance of 38 ft cut a 
narrow vein which was drifted 
on in an easterly direction for 
a distance of 25 ft. The vein 
widened but the values remained 
low. A drill hole from the sta- 
tion cut this vein 60 ft. west of 








United Keno Hill 


Gets Rich Section 


Work at the 350-ft. level of the 
Elsa mine of United Keno Hill 
Mines has recently been in ore 
with 65 ft. averaging 309 oz, silver 
over an average width of 1.72 ft., 
The Financial Post is informed. 
It is believed that this is in the 
downward extension of the shoot 
which was opened up at the 200- 
ft. level for a length of 115 ft. 
averaging 120 oz. silver over 3 
ft. 

The company tries to keep 
higher grade development mate- 
rial from affecting production un- 
duly but recently as a result of 
treatment of Elsa development 
material, silver recovery is stated 
to have reached a figure of 82,- 
000 oz. for a 14-day period. 


the crosscut and gave an intersec- 
tion of $33.95 over 10 in. 

Recent surface work on the 
north vein 120 ft. away has re- 
turned adjacent channel assays 
of $24.85 over 12 in. and $20.30 
over 14 in. near a point where a 
“grab” returned 59.75 oz 

Eleven samples of mineralized 
rock of different types have re- 
turned an average of $63.33, it is 
stated. 

Consideration Is being given to 
installation of a 25-ton test mill 
for a closer assessment of the 
importance of showings and to 
provide revenue to aid in defray- 
ing development costs. 


La 
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A. E. OSLER & co. 


Established 1886 . 
STOCK BROKERS and FINANCIAL AGENTS 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
OSLER BUILDING, 11 Jordan St. (cor. Melinda) 
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F Ine sheep and goat leathers ee 
fancy and embossed leathers, Shear 
lings, dyed lamb and Mouton Fur. 
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“ EXPERIENCE, pregusidive ciathade and s modern 


plant enable us to produce, for domestic oe. 
foreign use, and at the lowest possible cost, rail. 


toad rolling stock of every description — bus, truck 
and automobile bodies — air dump and industriel 
cars of every kind— steel pressings and forgings, 
steel and light alloy aircraft forgings. 
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Many advertisers have given their catalogues that 
“Quality Look” by printing them on Thriftcoat 
Enamel . . . Provincial’s new type of coated paper 


that sells at a price 


close to uncoated stock. 


There is no substitute for coated paper and cost no 
longer makes the use of SC papers necessary. Thrift- 
coat Enamel, with its white, smooth coating, has 
~ economy plus fine appearance. 


Provincial Paper Limited makes Thriftcoat Enamel 
in one streamlined, money-saving process . . . and 
passes saving on to you. You can use Thriftcoat 
Enamel with confidence, view the results with pride. 


For quality reproduction of half- 
tones on magazines, folders, 
booklets and catalogues too, 
ask your printer to use 
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ON CALLING—By Ade 


LONDO y | Iphi 
Why Censure of Princess ‘Unfortunate’; 
Labor Said in Search of Soul and Policy 


LONDON — It is most regret- 
table that. the triumphant visit of 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh to Paris has result- 

‘ed-in a resolution of censure by 
the Church of Scotland. The 


facts, of course, are known to you 
in Canada, but perhaps it merits 
a word of explanation, 

I have no doubt that when the 
Royal couple were, invited to at- 
tend the races in Paris on Sunday 
afternoon, they were duly advised 
to accept. A refusal might have 
been interpreted as an implied 
criticism of the French way of 
life, and the French are particu- 
larly sensitive these days. Or 
perhaps the Princess and her hus- 
band thought it would be fun to 
go rating, just as many good 
people think it is fun to play 
golf on Sunday afternoon, 

At any rate, they went to the 
races and had some small wagers. 
In fact, they behaved like two 
young people enjoying a bit of 
fun after along and trying ordeal 
of official visits and receptions. 
Their work was over. They were 
to return to London next day. One 


‘}can imagine the relief, as well as 


We atill have a waiting list, 
but a NEW HERCULES File 
is worth while waiting for. 
For earliest delivery we urgé 
you to place your order now. 
FILING SYSTEMS 
_*» and OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


2 * ® 


ECIALTY 
EG.©. 


NEWMARKET, CANADA 
Branches in Principal Canadian 
Cities 
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the satisfaction, that their task 
had: been well done and that they 
had a few hours of freedom. So, 
with some personal friends, they 
went that fateful Sunday night to 
dine at a restaurant and then 
went on to a night club and 
actually danced. That was too 
much! A night club—and in Paris! 


But obviously, the brethren of 
Scotland have never been to a 
night club in Paris. Nothing could 
be more sedate or painfully re- 
spectable. It is true that a young 
man in the dim light might put 
his arm around the shoulder of 
his girl friend and even kiss her 
on the cheek, but the French have 
never learned that it is a sin to 
be in love. At the piano there will 
be a baritone who will sing softly 
about L’Amour, Claire de Lune, 
Ooh La! La! and Le Baiger. They 
are always the same words and 
pretty much the same tune, 

Then the customers dance to a 
pianist or an orchestra, which 
is as unsyncopated as only a 
French orchestra or pianist can 
be. I do not.doubt the moral sin- 
cerity of the Scottish brethren nor 
the righteousness of their wrath, 
but most of us wish that they had 
contained their anger within the 
vessel of their conscience. 


Beecham Incensed 
And Doesn’t Hide It 


Sir Thomas Beecham is very 
angry. He had arranged during 
Empire Week, that is the week 
which contains May 24, to give an 
orchestral performance of British 
works at the Albert Hall. The 
school of British composition is 
a remarkable one containing such 
names as Elgar, Bax, Walton, 
Britten and many others who have 
achieved world reputations. But 
the British public is always in the 
grip of enthusiasm for a particu- 
lar composer and will not bother 
about any other. Before the war 
it was Wagner, then Mozart. 

When Russia came into the war, 
there was a craze for Tchaikovsky, 
and now everyone wants Beetho- 
ven. In fact, there was no booking 
whatever for the Beecham Con- 
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cert, so Sir Thomas gave an inter- 
view of great spirit and frankness, 
stressing that in Europe music 
was the official concern of muni- 
cipal authorities, and contending 
that in Britain it should be the 
same. 

Thé result is that half a dozen 
mayors have invited him to come 
and play his British program with 
their local symphonic orchestras. 
Beecham has agreed, but we all 
hope that he will not end up by 
insulting the mayors. 

r s s 


Laborites Seeking 
Soul and Policy 

Parliament resumes next week 
after the Whitsun recess. The.So- 
cialists held their annual confer- 
ence at the Yorkshire seaside 
resort of Scarborough during the 
recess, but I doubt if they will 
look as if they had been on holi- 
day. It is said that half the party 
is in search of its soul and the 
other half in search of a policy. 

* ” + 


The American committee for 
administering Marshall Aid has 
declared that Britain shold not 
nationalize steel, that British ex- 
ports are in some cases being 
wrongly directed and* that the 
Colonial Empire should be opened 
up to American investment and 
development. Not for the first 
time in history. tne Socialists are 
discovering that a gift can be as 
costly to receive as to make. Cer- 
tainly the remainder of this ses- 
sion, which ends on Aug. 1, will 
see many stormy scenes. 

ad * 


The death of the famous Cara- 
dian airman “Buzz” Beurling has 
been given great space in the 
press. Despite his bravery he was 
an extraordinary careful and skil- 
ful pilot who knew that flying 
and fighting required a remorse- 
less and accurate technique. It is 
yet another page in the tragedy 
of Palestine that he should have 
been killed while en route to take 
part in the war between the Jews 
and Arabs. : 


New Newsprint Cut 
Heavy Blow to Press 

The newspapers are alarmed by 
the announcement from the Board 
of Trade that there is to be an- 
other heavy cut next year in im- 
ports of newsprint. Since the feur- 
page nationals cannot very well 
go from four to two pages it must 
result in cutting down circula- 
tions. This will be bad in every 
way. Not only will it give the 
public no choice in the selection 
of what it reads, but because of 
the demand, it will make second- 
rate papers as prosperous as good 
ones, It is difficult not to believe 
that the Socialists regard the 
press as their enemy; but perhaps 
I do them an injustice. 

* * 


Mr. Arthur Rank and Sir 
Laurence Olivier have the joint 
satisfaction of having proved that 
Shakespeare can be box office in 
the cinema. Every seat for the 
London production of “Hamlet” 
is sold for three months ahead. If 
it gets a good showing in the 
United States it ought to earn 


ALGOMA CENTRAL & HUD- 
SON BAY RAILWAY CO. opera- 
tions in 1947 resulted in a net loss 
of $5,985 as compared with a loss of 
$11,451 for the previous year. Gross 
revenue showed a substantial im- 
provement but owing to increased 
cost of fuel, materials and wages 
net revenue was down by $12,860. 

Application for an increase of 
rates of 30% by all Canadian rail- 
ways was granted to the extent of 
21% on March 30, 1948. This in- 
crease is quite inadequate to meet 
increased costs to October, 1946, it 
was stated in the annual report. 
Further demands for wage in- 
creases are now pending. 

Depletion of United States iron 
ore reserves should hasten the de- 
velopment of Canadian deposits in 
the areas served by the railway, it 
was noted. Deliveries were com- 
pleted in October of 350 steel gon- 
dola cars at a cost of $1,878,344, Of 
this amount the railway paid in 
cash $398,344, the balance being 
paid from the proceeds of Equip- 
ment Trust Notes. During the year 
conversion was completed into steel 
gondolas of 203 racked cars at a 
cost of $86,676. The Michipicoten 
Coal dock was extended 100 ft. at 
a cost of $87,586. Other capital ex- 
penditures for work equipment and 
miscellaneous items amounted to 
$40,048.. Railway expenditures for 
additions and improvements to Al- 
goma Central Terminals were $13,- 
683 


Gross railway and steamship re- 
ceipts show an increase of 21.9% 
over 1946. Rail freight revenue in- 
creaséd 19% and revenue from 
passenger train service increased 
7%. Revenue ton miles showed an 
increase of 13%. 


‘Traffic for 1948 is not expected te 


show any recession, it is stated. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec, 31: 1947 1946 
Gross receipts $6,498,898 $5,329,317 
Net earnings 657,586 568, 
Less: Accr. rental ., 
of A. C. Term. . 
Unpaid rent. int. .. 
Equip. trust int. ... 
Pension fund 
Inc. deb. stk. 
Net loss & deficit .... 5,985 
CONDENSED BALANCE 
As at Dee, 31: 1947 
Cash 
Accta, 
Investments 


§15,425 
11,451 


$411,979 
822,090 
590,248 
1,275,925 
3,100,251 
250,376 
279,210 


Total curr. assets .. 


Bd. red. dep. ..... see 
Inv. Algoma Cent. 

Terminals ....++. 1,693,369 
Pension cost ... 556,714 
Equip. in trust 
Fixed: Props.t 
Land grant lands ,... 
Deficit 5,672,567 5,666,582 

Total assets 33,868,107 31,429,027 
Accts, & tax. pay. .... 1,412,762 1,435,572 
Accr. rentals 267,159 456,149 
Accr, bond int, ...... 8,762,225 8,246,800 

Total curr. liab. .... 10,442,146 10,138,521 
Pension liab. ..... cove 94,857 
Def. maint. res. ...... 250,237 250,237 
Deprec. res. .. « 3,814,170 3,653,572 
Funded debt: 

a ae 10,308,500 10,308,500 

Equip. trust oblig. . 1,480,000 
Capital stock 4,707,550 4,707,550 
Capital surplus 2,370,647 2,370,647 

tIncludes investment in affiliated com- 


gene 
ork. cap. deficit ... 7,839,233 oe 
a 


284,439 289,663 


ONTARIO HOLIDAY 
onal 


Land of sunshine and hospi- 
tality, that’s South Western 
Ontario. Nestled between 
Lakes Erie and Huron, with 
miles of sandy beaches, every 


oe holiday is yours for the 
as 


. St. Thomas and su 


Te- 


rounding towns are ee 


reminiscent of Englan 


Near the City of St. Thomas 


are several im 


rtant historic 


sites, notably Southwold 
Earthworks and the Talbot 
Estate. For route and accom- 
modation details write to 
Ontario Holiday, Room 1004, 


Victory Building, Toronto. 


LET’S MAKE THEM WANT 
TO COME BACK 


Let’s see they get the best we 


have to offer. 


veryone bene- 


fits from the income tourist 
business brings to Ontario. So 
it’s in your interest to en- 
courage friends from other 

arts to share our Ontario 


olidays. 


TOURIST BUSINESS 
IS GOOD BUSINESS 


many dollars and many frierids 
for Britain’s best actor and great- 
est playwright. 

I wish I could recora that the 
London stage had some equal ac- 
complishment,. but the theatre 
has gone into an _ artistic 
slump which is quite incredible. 
Out of the last 20 new plays 17 
were failures, and of the 17 fail- 
ures, there were only two that de- 
served a better fate. 

For the moment the British 
playwright has nothing to say. 
Perhaps there is nothing to be 
said about life today, but that 
seems unlikely, 

The last flop was “Symphony in 
Violence,” a thick-eared English 
gangster play in which the pistol 
shots could hardly be heard above 
the laughter of the first nighters. 
Part of the trouble, I admit, was 
thatthe priricipal actor was a 
German refugee, playing his first 
part in English. We could only 
make out one word in ten but if 
his dialogue was the same as the 
others then we ought to be grate- 
ful to him. 
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The Stock Exchange is steady 

and unexciting. Most company 


Closer Nfld-U.S. Relations © 


Unworkable, Jurist Believes 


Special Correspondence 
ST. JOHN’s—Hopes of many 
Newfoundlanders for closer eco- 
nomic or political union with the 
United States, have been*dimmed 
by a memorandum prepared by 


the ballot on which Newfound- 
landers will vote on June 3; but it 
has been discussed periodically 
here, Judge Hudson, in his mem- 
orandum, states that after a 
conference with J. B. McEvoy, 


Judge Manley O. Hudson of the| Chairman of the Newfoundland 


Permanent Court of International 
Justice, discounting the practi- 
cability of such a step. 

This proposal is not included in 


reports are excellent but no Board 

wants to be the first to go against 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ request that 

dividends should not k2 increased. 
* * ” 

Candid Comment 

From a Socialist 


Mr. Stanley Evans, Labor M_P., 
in the House of Commons: “This 
Government has destroyed the in- 
centives of the bad old days, which 
were greed and fear. Unfortun- 
ately we have not yet found any 
incentives to take their place.” 


National Convention, he “made 
some enquiries among well-in- 
formed friends in Washington,” 
and based his findings on the in- 
formation and opinions given. 

On the subject of political union 
between Newfoundland and the 
United States, the memorandum 
says: 

“Certainly I feel that the United 
States Government would not 
favor political union unless this 
were unreservedly approved by 
both the United Kingdom and 
Canada.” 

On the subject of a new trade 
agreement, including a customs 
union, between Newfoundland 
and the United States: 

“In any event it seems to me 
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most improbable that America 
would make any concessions to 
Newfoundland which would not 
also be applicable to the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada.” 

Later the memorandum con- 
| cludes: 


“T find it difficult to envisage a 
| prosperous economy for New- 
foundland, apart from considera- 
tion of its relations with neighbor- 
ing countries. Insofar as its re- 
lations with the United States are 
concerned, I can see no prospect 
in the immediate future, of estab- 
lishing any enduring liens which 
would be of advantage to New- 
foundland. 

“The possibility of any political 
economic union with the United 
States is remote, and its achieve- 
ment may be fraught with many 
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hazards; even a reciprocal trade 
agreement, if it could be con- 
cluded, would be of uncertain 
value to Newfoundland, and 
would not assure much in the 
way of special concessions by the 
United States as at present ad- 
vised. 


“Therefore I am unable to hold 
out much hope of finding a per- 
manent solution of Newfound- 
land’s present problem in any 
special relations with the United 
States.” 

Another document, from the 
Gloucester Fishing Association, 
says in effect that that body would 
fight tooth and nail, any move to 
lower United States tariffs on 
foreign fish. This view is con- 
firmed by A. H. Monroe, a promin- 
ent fresh fish processor here, 
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Bumper Guards available at extra cost. 


_ Because they handle easier . . . 
Carry the load better...and are 


MORE COMFORTABLE! 


‘““THEY’RE REALLY COMFORTABLE—and they handle easier than any 
truck I’ve ever driven’’--that’s what drivers are saying about the 


new FarGo trucks. 


See these new Farcos at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo Dealer’s 
to-day. Drive them—you’ll agree they handle better and are more 


comfortable than any truck you’ve ever driven. 
how they do your job more economically because they’re ‘Built to FIT 
He’ll show you the many NEW features that make these 1948 


the job”. 


Your dealer will explain 


Farcos the biggest truck value on the market to-day. 


Wider, Higher Doors and forward loce- 
tion of controls make getting in and ou? 
easy from either side. 


Chair-Height Seats, plenty wide enough 


for 3 


adults, provide maximum comfort 


on long hauls. 


Beck Support and seat fully cdjustable 
for maximum comfort. 


Proper Leg Support under the knees, lese, 
sens fatigue. ‘ 
Steering Wheel in the mos? natural drive 
ing position. 


Plenty of Headroom and ample leg room 
for even tall drivérs. 


WEW LEFT 
OR 
RIGHT TURN 


New type steering 
allows shorter left and 


right hand turps. 


New weight-distribution carries the load mere 


evealy over BOTH axies. 
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$2,573.9 Millions 
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39,000 Buyers, 1,500 Producers from 32 Nations Get Together in Canada’s First Trade Fair 


BY CYRIL BASSETT 
«Why a Trade Fait? Well, why 
@ shop window? Basically, the 
thinking behind this first Cana- 
dian-organized world market 
place, and its conception, is just 
simple as that—bringing the 
to the customer where he 
them and having seen, 


- And what a market place this 
Canadian International Trade 


brought together and set out over’ 
close to a million square feet of 
floor space along four miles of 
gisies, for an estimated 35,000 
buyers from 50-odd countries to 
sample within the next two 
weeks. 

If's the first time such an en- 
terprise has een staged on the 
North American continent and 

*s decision to pioneer this 
eld-established Old World 
method of merchandisipg in thé 
New World, right on the doorstep 
of the world’s most powerful 
trading nation was not lightly un- 
@ertaken, nor without far-reach- 
amg economic purpose. 

Above all the Fair crowns Can- 
a@da’s emergence as a great world 
trader, as the newest “nation of 
shopkeepers,” signifies to the full 
her declared intention of expand- 
ang her trade with the rest of the 
‘world wherever it can be expand- 
ed; drives home to all who visit 
from abroad the diversity of Can- 
a@da’s present-day production in 
the great variety and high quality 
eof Canadian - made © consumer 
goods—a fact not everywhere ap- 
preciated. 

But this Fair is more than Can- 
eda showing the world—although 
that was the intention behind an 
@riginal idea out of which the 
Fair grew to become a showplace 
end a mart for anyone who had 
goods to sell, anyone who had a 
meed to fulfil. : 

For the prosperity of Canada, 
fore than any other nation, rests 
heavily upon freely-flowing world 
trade and its prerequisite among 
the nations of the Old World, 
sgoundly-based economic recovery. 

Per capita Canadians earn 
mearly twice as much as the Brit- 
ish from world trade, nearly four 
times as much as Americans—our 
two best customers. The figures 
‘were, in 1947: $435 per capita for 


~ 
‘ 


Canadians, $248 for the British, 
$142 for Americans. 

Per capita Canadians have much 
more at stake in European recov- 
ery than Americans with the $1.8 
billions of credits we have poured 
into the war-torn nations of Eur- 
ope. 

It was back in 1946 when the 
idea for the Fair was given birth. 
It started first of all as a plan, 
put up by three large Canadian 
manufacturers, to put Canada on 
the road, as it were. At that time, 


world buyers were crowding the 


country eagerly seeking goods we 
couldn’t then supply but which 
our..manufacturers knew they 
would be able to produce once the 
task of reconversion was com- 
pleted. 


These manufacturers wanted to 
sink $1 million in the project— 
either to take a traveling exhibit 
of Canadian goods on tour or to 
bring buyers to the market. 

‘From these beginnings it was 
but a short step to Trade Fair 
planning, In prewar years Canada 
had been represented at many 
Trade Fairs, notably the British 
Industries Fairs. Even before Can- 
ada was a nation, Canadian ex- 
hibits were being shown at Lon- 
don Fairs, the first in 1851. 

And so, in 1946, Department of 
Trade and Commerce officials, 
weighing the then world trade 
situation and its potentials, for- 
mulated their plans, to which the 
Government gave formal approv- 
al in August 1946. 


é 


Back of these plans was some 
compelling economic thinking 
along these lines: Here we are 
being beseiged by buyers for 
goods they used to buy in the war- 
damaged countries. What’s ahead? 
When will those countries to 
whom we have advanced credits 
be back on their feet and pro- 
ducing again? When will those 
credits be used up? When will we 
be back in a buyers’ market 
again? 

The guess was 1948 and so the 
Fair was planned for this year. 

And why an international fair? 
It became a simple deduction in 
arithmetic. With our credits to 
Europe exhausted, the extent of 
our exports would be limited by 
the extent to which we bought 


from countries abroad. We had to 
be equally interested in the goods 
we could buy abroad and the 
goods we could sell. We were as 
vitally interested in what the 
world could show us as in what 
we could show the world. 

In other words we had to take 
stock of the world in which we 
live, its production and potential- 
ities, its needs and our needs. 

So much for background and 
motive. What has been the re- 
sult? 

Manufacturers and producers 
from Iceland to Colombia, from 
Algeria to Venezuela, from the 
other British Dominions and the 
colonies, from the Big Five of 
Europe, from United States, have 
laid out, at a conservative esti- 


mate, around $1.5 millions in put- 
ting their 1,500-odd exhibits be- 
fore the estimated 35,000 buyers 
who’ll spend around $18 millions 
to come to Toronto for the Fair. 

Of the 1,500 exhibitors, rough- 
ly 500 are Canadian firms, many 
of them representing U. S. and 
British parent organizations. Brit- 
ish exhibitors number around 200 
with U. S. firms, other than those 
maintaining Canadian plants, 
making a comparatively light 
showing. 

Among the 10 European coun- 
tries exhibiting, France and 
Czechoslovakia head the list in 
numbers of exhibitors. Brazil has 
the greatest number of exhibits 
among the South American 
countries. 


And what are these exhibitors 
showing? “Everything from a pin 
to an elephant” is a slight exag- 
geration—there’s no elephant. But 
there is in the 22 classifications of 
industry and commerce represent- 
ed at the Fair a full range of 
light and manufactured goods; 
and those of the 10,000 buyers 
from abroad who’ve seen and 
realized little of Canada’s present 
potential as a manufacturing 
nation cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that Canada is re- 
presented in all 22 classifications. 

Likewise, among the 25,000 U.S. 
and Canadian buyers visiting the 
Fair there will be some surprise 
at the extent to which European 
recovery is revealed in ingenious 
new developments in many lines. 


Here Are The Answers To Your Questions About The Trade Fair 


Where is the Fair being 
held, how do I get there? 


At the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition grounds, about five miles 
west of the centre of Toronto on 
the lakeshore. The Fair will be 
open every day except Sundays 
from May 29 to June 12 inclusive. 
The public will be admitted on 
Saturdays; on other days from 
9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. for buyers, 
exhibitors and officials only. 

Frequent bus and _= streetcar 
services will be available from 
clearly designated points in To- 
ronto’s downtown section. Three 
taxi services will be available at 
the Fair, approximate fare $1 to 
the city. 


How do I get into the 
Fair? : 

By invitation, which can be ap- 
plied for by executives by writing 
to the Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, Toronto, 
on office letterhead stating the 
writer’s position, or on presenta- 
tion of business credentials at the 
Fair. 


The Fair is stated as for 
buyers only. How is a 
buyer defined? 

Administrator R. H. Dayton ‘de- 
fines a buyer as “one who has the 
authority to purchase commodities 
for the firm he represents, or is 

_in a position to commit his or- 


ganization to the sale of a prod- 
uct.” 

This covers purchasing agents, 
of course, also any executive who 
can authorize a sale, anyone in a 
position to recommend a purchase 
to management, 


Whom will I meet at the 
Fair? ; 

In all cases booths will be 
manned by top executives of the 
exhibiting firms, the men with 
whom, as a buyer, you would be 
doing business. In| many cases 
foreign firms will be represented 
by their presidents, in nearly 
every case the firm’s export man- 
ager will be on hand. 


Can I do business on the 
spot? ; 

Yes, this is the primary purpose 

of the Fair and full facilities for 


business transactions will be 
available. 


Are banking facilities 
available? 


Yes, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. has set up a branch 
in the Royal Winter Fair offices, 
fully equipped to handle any 
kind of international business 
transaction, 


How is the Fair laid out? 


Products are grouped according 
to trade classifications, of which 
there are 22, not according to 
countries of origin. This the buy- 
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er interested in only one line of 
goods will not have to give over 
time to other exhibits. The tex- 
tiles man for example will find all 
his line of goods in the group, 
Textiles; Apparel and Accessor- 
ies. This is the largest of the 
groups, containing more than 300 
exhibits. 


What about mail? 


A post office has-been set up 
in the Reception Centre in the 
Coliseum and will be open every 


For more than 2,500 


day from 9.a.m, to 6 p.m. with 
staff speaking both French and 
English. Letters’ for exhibitors 
will be delivered to their booths 
before 9 a.m, each day. This post 
office will accept forwarding ad- 
dresses to which late mail, ar- 
riving after the Fair closes, may 
be sent. 


In what buildings will 
the exhibits be staged? 


In the Coliseum, the Automo- 
tive and the Electrical Buildings. 


years, international trade 


fairs in many parts of the world have been fostering 


good will and well-being 


among men. 


This year, May 31 to June 12, Canada offers 
world traders a market place at Toronto. 


_ The Financial Post is Canada’s national weekly 
newspaper of business, finance and public affairs. 
This Post Report on Canada’s International Trade 
Fair has two main functions: 


For the thousands of visiting buyers and sellers 
from other countries, this Post Report provides a 
guide to the Fair, tells about business in Canada and 


about Canada’s place in 


world trade. 


For Canadians, this report describes the Fair. 
tells about the exhibitors and what they have to sell, 
appraises the significance of the Fair for this 


country. 


Special articles by The Post’s skilled staff of 
business writers make this report interesting and 
useful today, and worth keeping as a source of 
business information for the future. 
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The Coliseum will house the main 
reception centre, information and 
administrative offices as well :as 
main dining yooms and lounges. 

Household Appliances and Mus- 
ical Instruments, Electrical Tools, 
Motors and Supplies, Rail and 
Tramway Equipment and Sup- 
plies will be found in the Elec- 
trical Building; Chemicals and 
Radium, Recreational Products 
and Equipment, Automotive 
Equipment, Rubber and Petro- 
leum Products, Parts and Acces- 
sories, Marine and _ Aviation 
Equipment and Supplies, Farm 
Implements and Equipment, 
Building Materials, Heating and 
Plumbing Supplies, Iron and Steel 
and Non-Ferrous Metals, Ma- 
chinery, Engineering and Plant 
Equipment are in the Automo- 
tive Building. 

All other products 
found in the Coliseum. 


will be 


What trade information 
is available? 


The Canadian Government will 
have officers of the Import, Export 
and Industrial Development Divi- 
sions of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce available at offices 
in the Reception Centre to answer 
queries on trade matters. 

In addition there will be on 
hand representatives of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Exporters As- 
sociation, the Canadian Importers 
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Association, the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Cana- 
dian Forwarders Association. 


What facilities are there 
for stenographic and lin- 
guistic assistance? 


Visitors wishing to employ 
stenographers may do so on 
application to the Reception Cen- 
tre in the Coliseum where inter- 
preters and guides are also avail- 
able. Also in the Reception Centre 
are facilities for sending tele- 
grams, cables and for making 
local, long-distance and overseas 
telephone calls in either English 
or French. 


What about meals, re- 
freshments? 


Two club: rooms, two restaur- 
ants and a:snack ‘bar have been 
set up to provide everything from 
a snack to a full-course luncheon, 
together with a wide variety of 
drinks. Bars will operate under a 
special licence which permits 
them to open at 9.30 a.m. 


What about hotel ac- 
commodation? 


Thirteen hotels and many guest 
houses in Toronto have been fully 
booked up for the period of the 
Fair. Accommodation situation is 
therefore very serious and rooms 
almost impossible to obtain. 
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And they will find among the 
exhibitors: many newcomers to 
the North American, and particu- 
larly the Canadian—market. Of 
the British exhibitors for exam- 
ple, close to 75% are using the 
Fair for their first sally into the 
market. 


Quite apart from the range of 
goods normally expected at a 
Fair of this nature—textiles and 
the machinery to fabricate them, 
autos, railway rolling stock, heavy 
machinery, the raw materials for 
heavy industry and the finished 
products, the hundred and one 
consumer goods needed in every 
day living—there’ll be the exotic 
and colorful as well: 


Delicate embroideries from 
China, turtle shell jewelry from 
the Bahamas, gazelle’ skins 
from Algeria, sarongs. from 
Italy, Persian carpets, Grecian 
pottery, a $1 million collection of 
antique’ watches including a 
1,700-pearl gift to Josephine from 
Napoleon. 

But the Fair primarily is not 
in the nature of a showplace for 
the public and apart from three 
Saturdays (May 29, June 5 and 
12) the public will not be ad- 
mitted. Nor are any of the ex- 
hibits purely prestige exhibits— 
these were banned. Every item on 
display—including the latest in 
Canadian locomotive production, 
stationed on the CNE siding—is 
for sale or a sample of what can 
be bought from the exhibitor and 
every facility is available at the 
Fair for on-the-spot transactions. 

In this the Canadian concep- 
tion of a Trade Fair follows the 
raditional—and Trade Fairs date 
back more than 25 centuries in 
recorded history, the first being 
held, according to Biblical ac- 
count, by those early world trad- 
ers, the Phoenicians, at the City 
of Tyre in 574 B.C. and for many 
years after until their civilization 
crumbled. 

Ever since, as the world ex- 
panded, trading nations have 
found it profitable to follow the 
well-established pattern, 

By 1939, about 160 Fairs were 
being held in Europe every year 
and those of Liepzig, Paris, Lon- 
don will come most readily to 
mind. 

And so to Toronto comes the 


first of the New World’s Trade - 


Fairs. Plans are in hand to make 
it the first of many. 
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Fine Jewelry, Heavy Machinery Get Equal Show 


Montreal : 
To Toronto 6 hrs. 


SY . Rn SA 


Simplicity | 
Marks Design 
For Booths | 


Simplicity, modernity and dig- | 
nity were the principles govern- | 
ing the design themes employed | 
in the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, according to Tom 
Wood, Chief of Art Staff in Ot- | 
tawa’s Canadian Government Ex- 
hibition Commission. Mr. Wood | 


May 29, 1948 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


TF2 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, LIMITED 


MANCHESTER LINERS LIMITED 


Regular Weekly Service 
Eastern Canada/Manchester 


AGENTS FOR 


Accommodation for Limited Number of Passengers 


Refrigerated Space 


CAIRN-THOMSON LINE 


FURNESS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Eastern Canada—East Coast 
‘South America 


FRENCH LINE 


(Cie Generale Transatlantique) 


supervised all design work in con- | 
nection with the Trade Fair, and 
was responsible for the execution 
of much of it. 
Wood further explained 
that there were several consider- 
ations involved before the work | 
could even be started, Although | 
an international fair, one of its | 
primary responsibilities is the} 
creation of a good impression of | 
Canadian endeavor in the minds | 
of the visitors who will be coming 
from all over the world. 
Also, because it is a business | 
fair, and in consideration of the 
currency restrictions imposed on 
so’ many exhibitors a standard 
booth had to be developed. This | 
booth had to be able to accommo- | 
date every sort of exhibit from 
fine jewelry to heavy industrial 
S : machinery—leaving an impres- 
j \\ SS SSO | sion of equality and fair repre- 
Kee KS . : \ . SAX SSSI | sentation in the minds of all | 
MX Sy Sake i. BR . \ SS ~ . 


st visitors. The booth finally de- | 
E Net Reg’d Tonnage handled 1946 


_ Winnipeg 38 hrs. 
Saskatoon 51 hrs. 


Eastern Canada—North France— 


S IGG ‘Aaboet 


Eastern Canada /Newcastle—Leith 


Accommodation for Limited Number of Passengers 
Refrigerated Space 





Edmonton 60 hrs. sor Pes : | \ S| Mr. 


RO QOgy 


Vancouver 88 hrs. | CAPO LINE 


Eastern Canada—iarseilies and 
West Coast Italy 


FURNESS WARREN LINE 
Halifax——Saint John's, Nfld., Liverpool 


First and Tourist Passenger Accommodation 
Refrigerated Space 


QUEBEC 
377,000 tons 
April-Nov. 


THREE RIVER 

428,000 ‘tons 

SSX April-Nov. 

WAS . MONTREAL 

\\ BD.095 3.4 million tons 
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HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 


Eastern Canada—Retterdam and 
Antwerp 
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BRISTOL CITY and DOMINION LINE 
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SAINT JOH 
1.2 million ton ; 


all year FURNESS RED CROSS LINE 
Halifax—St. Jehn’s, Nfld. 


Halifax——New York and Bermuda 


GS 3.1 million tonsS 
=: -all year 


NEWFOUNDLAND CANADA STEAMSHIPS LTD. 


Montreal—St. John's, Nfld. 
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veloped is 12 feet deep‘and 10 feet 
wide in the minimum size. It has, 
Mr. Wood said, been well received 
by the exhibitors and buyers 
alike. , 
In designing the rhain reception 
area and club lounge for the Coli- | 
seum’s famous tanbark ring, 
every effort was made to make it 
as attractive and efficient as pos- 
sible. In the reception area every 


service normally required for the a ee ee en ee 
efficient conduct of business is at - and pipe lighters, smekers’ 
the disposal of businessmen who Everything For Smokers cessories, a 


will be attending the Fair. Gifteraft Canadian Pulimatch, 
In the adjacent area, the club Smokers’ York St., Toronto: Giftware, 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, LIMITED 


MONTREAL - ‘SAINT JOHN - HALIFAX” - VANCOUVER 
F. C. THOMPSON COMPANY LTD. TORONTO, 


Vancduver 

To Calgary 24 hrs. 
Regina 37 hrs. 
Winnipeg 47 hrs. 
Toronto 83 hrg. 
Montreal 86 hrs. 





accessories occupy | Canada 


(CPR) 


VANCOUVER 3.8 million tons : all year 
We NEW WESTMINSTER 1.1 million tons: all year 
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lounge, a large stage and runway 
are provided for the daily fashion 
shows to be held there. A 300-foot 
mural running around the room 
just below the ceiling depicts 
phases of Canadian life. This, Mr. 
Wood pointed out, is part of the 
over-all scheme of presenting 
Canada to the visitors from other 
lands wherever they may go in 
the Suildings being used by the 
Trade Fair. 


Sut a small part in the Fair but 
the range of products shown by 
Canadians — including one of the 
principal cigarette-producing con- 
cerns =<— covers everything the 
smoker needs. 


Exhibits will be found on the 
east end of the second floor of the 
Coliseum. 


Allbright Products of Canada Lim- 
ted, 96 Queen St. E., Toronto: 
Flashlights, metal and plastic pen- 
lites, pencilites, razorlites, cigar- 
ette lighters, etc. 

Belgo Canadian Mfg. Co. Ltd., 6540 
Park Ave., Montreal: Flints for 
lighters, smoking pipes, cigarette 
lighters, copper pot cleaners. 

MacDonald Tobacco Co., Montreal: 
Cigarettes, tobacco. 

Bowers Tool & Die Co., 102 Centre 


matches, smokers’ supplies 
sundries, lamps, flasks, tra 
copperware. 


Dannemann @ Cis, Bahia: Cigard 


Czechoslovakia 

Adamek, Frank, Pardubice: Smee 
ers’ wares, Bruyere pipes. 

France 

Ste. Colin Freres, 61 rue de Mal 
Paris XI eme: Smokers’ ; 


* Here’s a list of exhibitors: St., St. Thomas, Ont.: Cigarette! ies, 
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1,890 miles of 
X.< inland waterway 


Fair Passes Took Three Miles of Paper World Travel 
web ed ee pec | sence cea ome ern: | opts ee, 0, 
abd Hee ore | Pa sein note | perenne genes waters (Plans Keyed 
To Fair 


=~ 50,000 passes for persons working | amount of detail and paper work | together with a cross index of the 
with and visiting the Fair—which | which went into the preparation of ' cobthitecs 
There’s been atnple intérest 
already in many indirect ways of 


world interést in the Fair. 
For instance: 


Pan American Airways in 
Stockholm, early this month, put 
on @ special extra flight to bring 
visitors directly from London to 
Toronto and there have been 
numerous other charter flights 
a from the continent and 
Uae 


Are you coming 
to the Fair? 
From New York a special train 


- €UY TOMBS 
tL I M I T E Dp is bringing to Toronto delegates 


e to the annual meeting of the Na- 
Head Office: tional, Association of Purchasing 


Agents in U.S. 
103° and 1111 BEAVER HALL HILL 


nage in ne aoa peste 

e of t rans-Atlantic 

MONTREAL 1, CANADA on fb 7 
Established 1921 


The Bank of Montreal has built bridges spanning oceans 
and international boundaries all over the world. “Trade bridges” 
we like to call them, because they facilitate trade between 
Canadians and people in other lands. 


These bridges provide particularly helpful service because 
the B of M’s policy is to deal with established banks in other 
countries . . . banks that can supply accurate information and 


experienced counsel quickly, and give expert attention to banking 
transactions of every nature. 


iners have lookéd more like 
pages from the Fair exhibitor list. 


Ships’ néwspapers have been 
carrying progress reports on the 
Fair and all visitors who have 80. 
far arrived have comfhented on 
the enthusiasm with which British 
and European businessmen have 
greeted the Fair since its earliest 
announcements, 

And when it is all over many 
buyers will be taking extended 
business trips across Canada and 
into the U. S. 


Freight Forwarders 
Trattic Managers 


Just as thousands of business men from abroad seek information 
on Canadian conditions and trade possibilities through the B of M, 
so you may get facts about other countries — and reach the 
people you want to reach =~ over the B of M’s “trade bridges”, 


Travel Agents 


While you're at the Trade Fair, wh isi 
Cable Address ~ = TRAFFIC, MONTREAL y ade Fair, why not pay a visit to any 


one of out 35 Toronto branches? You'll find our Royal York 
Hotel branch, and our Main Office at Yonge and Front streets 
particulatly cogvenient. 


Shipping Agents in Canada for UNRRA, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund, Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission and other official relief and ‘ecovery organizations. 


x*** 


We welcome international importers and exporters to the 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, May 31 — June 
12, 1948, and offer our unique and comprehensive transport 
services to old and new clients and other world traders and 
travellers. 


We Speak English 
With A Difference 


Compilation of the 700-page 
Fair catalogue provided plenty 
of laughs over terminology, For 
instance: 


One English manufacturer 
wrote that he would be-showing 
his own custom-built prams. 


This completely baffled the 
Canadian girl who was working 
at compiling the catalogue, Was 
it heavy machinery, a new sort 
of railway car? 


Whether you want to import or export... see the B of M first. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life 
since 181 


An English girl recently arrived 500 BRANCHES IN CANADA. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, { 
finally cleared the matter up. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, AND NEWFOUNDLAND. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER, ma 
And under “baby carriages” the : 


English manufacturer will find oe eer f *» post | 
his prams listed. 





ADMINISTRATOR is Reg. H. 
Dayton, who's directly respon- 
sible to Glen Bannerman, di- 
rector, Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission in 
Ottawa. Born in Toronto, he’s 
39, an industrial engineer, 
served in the Canadian Army 
leaving with the rank of —, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Miss Irene Fink primarily is 
right hand to Mr. Dayton. Born 
in Mattawa, Ont., graduate of 
Ontario College of Education 
she was, prewar a high school 
principal. Served in C.W.A.C., 
finished as a captain at Na- 
tidnal Defence Headquarters. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EXHIB- 


ITS is James McA. Sharp, re- 
sponsible to the administrator 
for arrangement of exhibits, al- 
location of space. He comes 
from Saint John, N. B., served 
in both world wars, in the last 
one on the staff of Head- 
quarters First Division. 


Here’s How Canada’s First 


Cnsthusiasm of World Industry 
F orced Expansion of Plans 


Two years of planning, close to 
$750,000 of Federal Government 
funds, $1.5 millions (at a conser- 
vative estimate) from the coffers 
of private industry in 32 countries, 
the labor of 300 construction 
workers, have gone into the stag- 
ing of the first Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 

From modest beginnings—bas- 
ed on a guess’ of the likely total 
ef exhibits by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Exhibition Commission 
which Director Glen Bannerman 
admits was “away out”—the Fair 
as presented today is three times 
the size of the original project. 

Twice since the Government 
authorized the Fair and voted 
$225,000 for staging it, the execu- 
‘tive has gone back for more 
money. Twice, more space has 
had to be given over to staging it. 

And even s0, many more ex- 
hibitors than the 1,500 now ac- 
commodated in booths spread 
over four miles of aisles finally 
had to be turned away; at the end, 
the project, its directors’ minds, 
had grown large enough, To have 
enlarged still further they felt 
would have been to overburden 
the show. 

iow It Started 

What were the beginnings? 
Glen Bannerman tells the story: 

“When we started to plan the 
Fair I guessed we'd get 600 ex- 
hibitors with about 250 from Can- 
ada and the balance from abroad. 

“One year later we had over 
1,200 applications for space and 
we had to draw a line then, We 
had started with the CNE’s Coli- 
seum Building as sufficient for 
our needs. We had then to take 
over the Automotive Building and 
the Electrical and Engineering 
Building—and even that-total-of 
more than three quarters of a 
million square feet of floor space 
proved to be not enough.” 

Of the 1,500 exhibitors now ac- 
commodated 500 are Canadian 
manufacturers and producers, 
another 150 are Canadian firms 
exhibiting on behalf of their prin- 
cipals from abroad. 

What about buyers? 

“We assembled a list of 120,000 
buying organizations throughout 
the world who from time to time 
sent their representatives to Can- 
ada. Some 95,000 of these are in 
courttries outside of North Ameri- 
ca. Official invitations were sent 
out in October, 1947, to the 95,000, 
Advertising was placed in news- 
papers and magazines in 79 coun- 


tries (a program which eventual- 
ly cost $350,000). 

“Lists of these buyers were sent 
to steamship and air transport 
companies so that their agents 
could call on them. 


10,000 Buyers Expected 

“As to the number of buyers 
we could expect to attend we 
figured on upwards of 10,000 
coming from countries outside 
North America.” 

It was a guess Dased on the fol« 
lowing figures: 

Upwards of 19,000 buyers from 
outside U. K. attended the first 
postwar British Industries Fair. 
More than 15,000 from outside the 
Netherlands and Belgium attend- 
ed the Royal Netherlands Trade 
Fair at Utrecht. During 1946, 
12,000 Suyers from outside North 
America visited Canada. 

So much for original planning. 
What about housing the project? 
Why was Toronto chosen? The 
answer was simply that Toronto 
had the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition grounds—the only per- 
manent buildings in Canada—and 
possibly the U. S.—where such a 
Fair could be staged. 

Strenuous efforts were made by 
Montreal to get the Fair staged 
in that city. They failed because 
of the building project involved 
at such a critical time in the con- 
struction industry, because of the 
expense involved in a project that 
might, for all its organizers knew, 
turn out to be a one-time effort, 
and because, of course, the neces- 
ary facilities already existed ‘in 
Toronto, 

Big Reconversion Job 

As it was, a major reconversion 
job had to be done at the CNE. 
Two months ago the Coliseum 
presented its normal unprepos- 
sessing appearance. In the ring 
where every year the Royal Win- 
ter Fair is held, lay the debris of 
a circus, 

As the circus moved away an 
army of workmen moved in, To- 
day where stood the -circus ring 
stands the nerve centre of the 
Fair, the Reception Centre com- 
plete with half a dozen offices, 
phone booths, cable desks, regis- 
tration desks, a post office, and 
Seyond, the International Club 
with its main dining room, 100- 
foot stage and 60-foot runway 
where 60 of Canada’s top dress 
designers and fur manufacturers 
will present a complete fashien 
show daily. 

Into this major reconversion 
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Britain is Sending 
more & more 


AERTEX 


THE ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


No other cellular clothing is quite like Aertex; for 
none has the same fine Lancashire-spun yarn and 
weave ; none wears and launders so well. The better 
quality of these perfectly-cut andwell-finished Aertex 
garments is the prerogative of the old-established 
British manufacturers who originated cellulars exactly 
60 years ago. Steadily increased shipments to Canada 
now enable you to carry the full Aertex range.... 
underwear for men, women and children, shirts, 
blouses and pyjamas . ... all in the unique, light, 
durable fabric which ‘lets the body breathe’... 


you can sell more & more 


THE LABEL ON ALL 


Trade enquiries to: 


) ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


Mr. L. F. KELLER, . 


KING EDWARD HOTEL, TORONTO 


job, which has transformed the 
bare circus ring with its ugly pil- 
lars and girders into what 
amounts to a huge modernistic 
hotel lobby complete with mural 
friezes, diffused lighting, pastel- 
paneled «curving walls, white 
and blue ceilings. (plus erection 
of 1,700 12 ft. by 10 ft. exhibit 
booths) has gone: 

3,000 gallons of paint; 

200,000 sq. ft. of lumber; 

250,000 sq. ft. of wallboard of 

all types; 

18,000 sq. ft. of linoleum; 

30,000 sq. ft. of vellarium (cot- 

ton material, fire-proofed for use 

in false ceilings). 

And to erect the imposing glit- 
tering facade with which the 
somewhat old-fashioned looking 
front of the Coliseum is masked 
went 10,000 running feet of alum- 
inum. 


This facade, which stands over 
30 ft. high and above which fly 
the flags of all natiofis represent- 
ed in the Fair was the gift of an 
exhibitor, Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada. 

Exhibitors’ Booths Modest 

In contrast to the ultra-modern 
luxurious appearance of the Re- 
ception Centre and the Interna- 
tional Club — decorations for 
which were prefabricated in Ot- 
tawa—booths for exhibits have 
been arranged on a modest scale. 

This was done deliberately in 
order to put all exhibitors on even 
ground. Canadian manufacturers 
were discouraged from putting on 
extravagant and inordinately ex- 
pensive exhibits. 

There were two reasons: it was 
felt that a clearer picture of 
Canadian industrial achievement 
could be presented if all products 
were exhibited on an equal basis; 
and foreign exhibitors it was felt, 
would find it difficult to compete 
with elaborate displays. 

Space has been limited to a 
maximum of four booths of 10-ft. 
frontage and 12-ft, depth for any 
one exhibitor at a rental of $300 
per booth. On the average ex- 
hibitors have spent around $800 
per booth on decoration. 

There are two types of booth: 
open and closed. 

Bulkier exhibits such as large 
machinery, autos, etc., will be 
found in the open booths. 


All booths are labelled with the 
exhibitors’ name in a standard 
pattern. 

Providing lighting and electri- 
cal power for the Fair’s exhibitors 
turned out to be a major under- 
taking. 

Fluorescent lighting was decid- 
ed on throughout and reconver- 
sion from existing lighting instal- 
lations presented little difficulty. 

Power Big Problem 

But when exhibitors’ requests 
for power facilities arrived it was 
found that four different voltages 
were. required, three different 
frequencies, involving a call for 
power of more than four times the 
amount available for the entire 
business of the CNE, including 
the midway and its ferris wheels 
and side shows. 

The Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Works Dept. already was 
busy on expansion of the electri- 
cal distribution system of the Ex- 
hibition grounds but these de- 
mands necessitated rewiring the 
entire Coliseum building, moving 
in temporary transformers, auxi- 
liary transformers, and frequency 
changer sets from alj Exhibition 
buildings not. being used for the 
Fair. 

Here was the old familiar prob- 
lem of southern Ontario’s 25-cycle 
power island cropping up again 
with.an additional complication: 
in Britain and Europe 50-cycle 
power is most commonly used, 

And so for exhibitors outside 
the 25-cycle island in North 
America conversion to 60-cycle 
power was needed, for the British 
and Europeans, conversion to 50 
cycle. 

Too, the overseas exhibitors 
needed 230/400-volt supply as 
against the 120, 208, 240, 440 or 
550 volts most commonly used in 
North America. 

Into the electrical project went: 

15 miles.of wire; 

500 fixtures; 

3,000 fluorescent tubes; and over 

10,000 manhours. 

35,000 Guests Expected 

What about accommodation and 
reception of visitors? 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN. 
AGER is Kenneth B. F. Smith 
responsible for accomodation, 
reception, catering and refresh- 
ment arrangements. A Mont- 
realer, business promotion man- 
ager at the King Edward Hotel 
Toronto for five years prewar, 
served in the Canadian Army. 


Trade Fair Has Developed 


Obviously a problem with 
35,000 people descending on a 
city of a million people already 
hard put to for accommodation. 

A public relations section was 
set up nearly a lyear ago to cope 
with the problem, survey hotel 
and guest home accommodation. 
_ With every buyer attracted to 
the Fair looked on as a contribu- 
tion to the favorable balance of 
the national economy, everything 


PUBLICITY MANAGER A. 
D’Arcy Marks is in charge of 
press relations, publicity with- 
in Canada. A_ Torontonian, 
served in the Canadian Army 
in Britain and Europe until 
1947. Prewar he was in the 
brokerage business in Toronto 
and New York for 14 years. 


possible had to be done to secure 
the best accommodation for visi- 
tors. 

Toronto hotels gave every co- 
operation and for the next two 
weeks, 13 will be doing full capa- 
city Fair business together 
with another in Hamilton and 
carefully-selected guest houses 
throughout the Greater Toronto | 
area. 


Here then is a picture of what | 


—Photos by Mott and Merrill. 


OFFICE MANAGER G. Russell | 
Forbes is a\ Nova Scotian, vet- | 
eran of both world wars in | 

the | 

Canadian Army. Between wars | 


which he _ served in 
was a wholesaler in tires and 
auto accessories. After Second 
World War service joined the 
Treasury Department. 


it means to stage the Fair, the | 
And | 


work that has gone into it, 
it stands a magnificent tribute to 
Canadian ingenuity. 


From Administrator Dayton 


down through his staff of 45: (en- | 


larged to 300 while the Fair is on) | 
there’s not a person, on the ade | 


ministrative side who's ever been 
remotely associated with such a 
| project. All for most recent ex- 
perience call on war service. 


stainless steel 
makes jobs 


for Canadians % 
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book full; ilies 
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The early stainless steels 
developed prior to 1916 
were used principally in 


siatti on cutlery. Since that time 
new steels containing Nickel in addition 
to Chromium have been developed which 
combine non-rusting properties with great 


strength and toughness. 


International Nickel is working hand in 
hand with other industries in the develop- 
ment and application of stainless steel. 


Today this beautiful white alloy has 
hundreds of applications, from a gleaming 
saucepan or pressure cooker 


or a valve handling acid 


ina 


pulp and paper plant, to a 
complete railway car or train. 


And soa new market for Canadian Nickel 
has been developed which now makes use 
of thousands of tons of Nickel from 
Canadian mines each year. 


This new market creates new jobs for 
Canadians both in the Nickel industry 

and other industries. Thus does research aA 
develop better products, create more 


employment. 
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World-Wide Revolutionary 


Up-to-the-minute RADIO 
in Ultra-Modern Style 


EMOR Radio is patented all 
over the world. An ail- 
electric, five tube, all-wave 
Superheterodyne receiving 
set giving perfect reception. 


1. LOUD SPEAKER GRID at 
the top of globe distributes 
sound evenly. 


2. A LIGHT INDICATOR il- 
luminates the Stations which 
are marked on a %&” thick 
Perspex ring. Servicing is 
easy—Simply open the 5 
clips holding the two bowls 
together. 


3. TUNE by revolving the 
globe. 


4, & 5. VOLUME CONTROL 
AND WAVE CHANGE. Fitted 
as sleeves over the tubular 
Stand, they allow for regu- 
lated reception. 


We are prepared to grant Sole 
Agency on. Manufacturing Agree- 
ment on Royalty Licence. 


EMOR RADIO LTD. 


45 Kilburn High Road 
LONDON, N.W. 6 


Telephone: MAIDA VALE 0027/8 
Cables: EMRADO, KILBURN, LONDON 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO 
Booth Number 168803 


Rack of sheared 
Nickel being 
moved by crane 
to freight car. 


Hickel * 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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How Can We Promote Our Export Trade? 


Here’s Analysis of the Job to be Done and How it Can be Done 


What's the best approach on ez- 
port trade? What's ahead for Can- 
eda’s secondary industries in export 
trade? How can they dg a better job 
in capturing and ho markets? 
Here’s some advice problem 
. confronting a number of manufac- 

* turers in the changing conditions of 
» world trade today as given by G. A. 


Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce in a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto recently. 


By G. A. NEWMAN 
Is export trade worth the ef- 
fort? Is it an essential undertak- 
ing? Clearly it is.’ 
It is the export of wheat that 
built up the Prairie Provinces; of 
lumber and fish that sustains the 


port of newsprint, manufactured 
and nonferrous metals that 
has built up the urban centres of 
Ontario and Quebec, and the ship- 
ment of lumber, fish and agricul- 
tural products from the Mari- 
times that has enabled them to 
carry on, 
There is not a section of Can- 
ada which directly or indirectly 
has not benefited from export 


trade. It has been estimated that/ toda 


it is the source of one third of the 
national income. 

Canafa with a population of 
approximately 11 million people 
stands third among the trading 
nations of the world today. It is 
apparent therefore from a na- 
tional point of view. we have 
fared rather well as the result of 
export trade. 

What would happen if we stop- 
ped exporting, or if for some reas- 
on or other our trade was com- 
pletely cut off? 

One of the results which come 
most quickly to mind is that 


our export trade to pay for 

ports there would be a gradual 
deterioration in our standard of 
living such as we see taking place 
= certain overseas countries to- 

y. 

In the absence of coal and oil 
from the United States our in- 
dustries would cease to function, 
our homes would be rather chilly; 
unemployment would stalk the 
streets again as it did'in the 1930's 
when there was a sudden loss of 
world markets. 

No, we -cannot turn our backs 
on world markets without invit- 
ing a very strong kick in the seat 


i can be 
dicapsobment, that it is in national 
interest that. we give attention 

: trade there are reason- 


adaptable to world markets; that 
the firm is well established on 
the domestic market, and located 
in a position that does not entail 
exorbitant freight rates, then ex- 
port trade has this reasonable in- 
ducement: 

By enlarging the firm’s market 
beyond domestic demands, it can 
permit more continuous operation 
with correspondingly reduced 
overhead costs. It may provide 
some. profit directly, and indir- 
ectly, it should enable loWer pro- 
duction cost being achieved for 
the do: ic market. . 

In C&nada, where seasonal 
changes of business are the rule, 
export trade has the attraction of 
reducing off-season  slackness, 
and maintaining the company’s 
staff on full employment the year 
around. 

In export trade, as in domestic 
trade promotion, there are cers 
tain basic points which should be 
observed irrespective of the light 
and shadow of changing world 
trade conditions. 

But before dealing with these 
fundamentals, # would be well to 
examine briefly the pattern of 
Canada’s export trade as it exists 
y. 

The only thing that can be said 


¢ 

To appreciate the significance 
of this-fact for Canada’s foreign 
trade, we only need to recall that 
in prewar years approximately 
75% of our total forgign trade 
was with two countries only—the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

We exported far more to the 
United Kingdom than we receiv- 
ed from them, and we used the 
exchange thus obtained to pay 
rg a excess. imports from the 
Consequently, when it became 
apparent that in spite of loans by 
the United States and ourselves 
to the United Kingdom and Euro- 
pean countries such moneys were 
insufficient to tide them over to 
full economic recovery, and that 
with the draining away of their 
dollar supply, they were obliged 
to clap on import restrictions to 
ration it to essential purposes, we 
knew we were in a serious posi- 
tion, 

The events of the past year 
have merely served to confirm it. 
Gradually import restrictions 
grew ever more thickly “in the 
paths of trade until the number 
of unrestricted markets of impor- 
tance in the world today can be 
courited on the fingers of one 


with any certainty about foreign | hand. 


trade conditions is that in the 
present flux of world affairs, 
they are subject to rapid change. 

This does not render trade im- 
possible but does require alert- 
ness and-adaptability.on the part 
of the exporter. 

The historic pattern of Can- 
ada’s export trade has been one 
of. gradual broadening of the 
range of goods exported from the 
early and still important staple 
products such as grain, flour, 
lumber, dairy products, fish and 
newsprint to include a steadily 
increasing number of manufac- 
tured. products. 

This trend was accelerated dur- 
ing the war years, and for a short 
time after this. last war, it ap- 
peared that the golden period of 
foreign trade expansion had ar- 
rived, 

For the first time in Canada’s 
history, the world nations became 
Treally aware of Canada as a 
source of supply of all types of 
products, and foreign business- 
men, Government buying mis- 
sions and delegations literally 
beat a path to our doors, : 

sai were ready to buy pra 


zy any eens we could release;} 
code ‘our problem quickly became 
one of ae inal supply rather 
than one of finding markets. | 
Generally speaking, Canadian 
goods were at a somewhat lower 


-| price level than world prices, and 


wail Pen, Sp Me oh 
Business? 


industries 
etn inedtiy ane 


vent a. mi Wine a wey 


ned all sop - ee 
rt control, . 


fis Do T. s Condliiens 


g|Differ From ? 


‘It. seemed ee be a brave new 
a sense an un- 


such phealthy. ‘one for stable 


ceateeoane ie “paper. ‘industry: of/ly get-ri 


Ontario.or.Quebec, for whom ex- 
port 4rade is.essential in order to 
continue on their 


export 
lopment. It had a sick- 
-quick attraction which 
drew many into the trade as ex- 
port managers and export firms 


last war, and how near ruination 
some: nations: co come in the 


‘The organization with a background of over 
ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS EXPBRIENCE 
offers its facilities to importers and exporters for 
information, and service on 

INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING AND FORWARDING 
CUSTOMS HOUSE CLEARANCES 


MARINE INSURANCE 


AIR FREIGHT 
* 


THOMAS MEADOWS & COMPANY CANADA LIMITED 
Est. 1920 - 


200 Bey Street, , 
Toronto, Ontario. 


* 


276 St. James St. W., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


THOMAS MEADOWS & COMPANY UMITED 
Est, 1836 


leaden 
Liverpool 


Manchester 


"| Bradford — 


Sevthampton 


Glasgow 
, Holl 
Bristol 


Birmingham 
Leicester 


Packing Warehouses 


London 
* 


Manchester 


SOC. ANON. THOMAS MEADOWS & CO. BELGIQUE 


\ Antwerp, Belgium 
* 
* 


f 


SOC. ANON. THOMAS MEADOWS & CO. 


Poris and Le Havre, France 


* 


THOMAS’ MEADOWS & co. 
~~" Australia - 


é 


~ ct ™ 


(AUSTRALIA). ‘Pry. LTD. 


* panass & CO. LID. 


Switterlond 


- “Meadows/ Danzes ‘Servica’ 


we. H. MULLER & ©o.,. N Vv. 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and The Hague, Holland 


It is characteristic of import 
restrictions that they fall most 
heavily on consumer goods — 
those nonessentials that do not 
contribute directly to the main- 
tenanee- of industry. 


* And so it is that while the dol- 


lar volume of Canada’s export 
trade is high (we are fortunate 
in having a great many products 
such as foodstuffs, newsprint and 
nonferrous metals, which are re- 
garded as essential) nevertheless, 
many of our secondary industries 
are- being forced out of export 
markets. 

And in the unrestricted mar- 
kets, the competition from all 
supplying countries is exceeding- 
ly keen, 

And so, more than ever, we in 
Canada must be prepared to put 
in a first-class job of work in ex- 
port trade promotion if we are 
to maintain our position in the 
years to come. 


What Are the Factors in 


Export Trade Promotion? 
No matter how well versed one 


.,,| maye. be in the mechanics of ex- 


t trade, such. knowledge is of 
“value in’ long-term trade 
development unless it, is, “fused 
with moral qualities as sta- 
bility,’ reliability (and to this I 
couple simple honesty), continu- 
ity, adaptability, and. goodwill. 

All are aspects of an attitude 
toward export trade and contri- 
bute to each other; qualities nec- 
essary in successful domestic . 
terprise. 

Take the qualities of stability 
and reliability. A Canadian firm 
well established at home can usu- 
ally be expected to take the rough 
with the smooth and will not drop 
out because ‘of one or two re- 
verses. 

It has achieved a steadiness in 
production, and cushioned by. its 
home market it is prepared to 
build up its export trade care- 
fully. It can be counted on to live 
up ‘to its commitments. 

Its shipments will: be up to 


‘| Sample; it will endeavor to make 


shipments at the time specified; 
and if there is any adjustment to 
be made it can be expected to do 
so gracefully arid promptly. 

ith such an approach any 
firm is laying a good foundation 
for continuity. in export trade— 
and that too is an important 


‘factor. 


A continuity of supply is essen- 
tial. It is only thus that over the 
years one’s brands become ac- 
cepted and you can be assured of 
the continued support of those 
whose interest has been aroused. 

I haye always been impressed 
with the remarkable results 
which British export houses have 
achieved through their continued 
trading with a market through 
the years, 

Certain British brands were 
synonymous with the product it- 
self, and it was the accepted thing 
to think of England in terms of 
certain goods. Such results were 
never obtained by the dumping of 
shoddy goods in the hope of a 
quick profit. 

You may be certain that in 
world markets, as in the domestic 
market, the best for the price is a 
guarantee of repeat business. It 
has been one of the keystones of 
British trade. 

Adaptability in export trade 
both from an individual and na- 


‘tional point of view is an impor- 


tant consideration. Conditions 
change rapidly and unless we 
change with them we eventually 
find ourselves left behind. 

In terms of individual business, 
this implies giving the customer 
what he asks for; commensurate 
with your quality standards. ‘It is 
necessary to design new pack- 
ages, or supply in new. sizes of 
container, or make similar modi- 
fications, to meet local require- 
ments. It is amazing how reluc- 
tant firms are to do this, and how 
well it pays off when they do. 

All this adds up to goodwill, 
which is as important to foreign 
trade as yeast is. to bread. With- 
out it one efforts are likely to 
fall flat. 


What About Pric 
The Export Market 

World markets are highly com- 
petitive under normal conditions, 
and we are now emerging from a 
sellers’ into a buyers’ market. 

It is important therefore that 
our Canadian products be priced 


for 


at a level competitive with simi- 
lar products from the United 
States, Great Britain, and, in 
some instances, European pro- 
ducers. 


Many Canadian firms assume 
that in pricing for export all they 
have to do is add freight and in- 
surance to the domestic market 
price and that is the end of it. 
And they need not be surprised 
if there is no sale in response to 
their initial efforts. 


If they take the time to do so, 
they will find that there are a 
number of ways of shading the 
price for export trade—such as 
the elimination of production 
costs which should properly be 
charged only against the domes- 
tic product—the cost of domestic 
advertising for example and the 
removal of excise and sales tax 
which are not applicable to ex- 
port sales; or the taking of full 
advantage of the 99% drawback 
of duty on goods used in products 
manufactured for export. 


These and similar points can be 
observed. So when thinking of 
export trade take a good look at 
the cost price of the product you 
wish to sell. 


A great many Canadian firms 
are reluctant to quote any other 
than their domestic f.o.b. factory 
price. That may be all right for 
the domestic market, but an over- 
seas buyer knows nothing of Can- 
ada’s freight rates, and all he is 
interested in is what the price is 
laid down in his own warehouse. 


Consequently, any time given 
to developing F.A.S. or F.O.B. 
port prices is well spent, and if in 
addition to that the catalogue you 
send out provide easily under- 
standable shipping measurements 
and weights so that your cus- 
tomer can work out his shipping 
cost so much the better. 


You could of course quote C.LF. 
foreign port. of destination price, 
but the indispensable is at least 
the F.A.S. or F.O.B. Canadian or 
United States port price. 


The importance and use of mar- 
ket surveys is being much more 
widely recognized now than a 
few years ago, Frequently in the 
past Canadian firms were quite 
content to cast their price lists 
upon the waters—and they often 
remained there. 

Now firms are beginning to 
feel.money and effort in making 
a careful market on foreign mar- 
ket prospects is well spent—even 
if the answer is a negative one. 

Fortunately for Canadian firms 
there is no need to incur much 
expense for a preliminary survey. 
There is at their disposal in all 
the leading markets of the world, 
the expert services of the Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner who 
can be counted on to give a 
prompt and efficient answer to 
queries. 


He is a busy man, and in all 
fairness to him enquiries ad- 
dressed to him should be as clear 
and concise as possible, and sup- 
plementary to the information 
which you should endeavor to 
obtain in the first instance from 
Ottdwa. 


But however useful correspond- 
ence may be in surveying export 
markets, there is nothing to com- 
pare to the personal visit of a top 
executive of any firm to the pro- 
posed market. 


What About Representation 
In Markets Abroad? 


Suitable export representation 
is a crucial phase in any Canadian 
firm’s export trade development 
program. In the hands of proper 
representatives trade may blos- 
som quickly, and in the hands of 
another it may merely drag along, 
and the Canadian firm be led to 
think that it is a normal market 
condition in the country con- 
cerned. 


Each firm’s export representa- 
tion problem is an individual one, 
and just because John Jones up 
the street has an agent in Trini- 
dad who is a live wire for the sale 
of Jones’ hammers, it does not 
mean that the same agent would 


Train of Future 


To be on Show 


Canadian manufacturers who 
turned out $180 millions of loco- 
motives and parts iu 1945 and 
played a big part in rehabilitating 
Europe’s war-damaged railway 
systems dominate the Rail and 
Tramway Equipment section, Fea- 
ture of the show to be found in 
the Electrical Building is the 
Train of Tomorrow, shown at last 
year’s CNE, and stationed on the 
CNE siding. 


Canada 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., 
621° Craig St. W., Montreal: Rail- 
way rolling stock, mine cars, 
buses, aircraft, wheels, track- 
work, castings. 

Montreal Locomotive Works Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1350, Place D’Armes, 
Montreal: steam locomotives and 
parts, forgings, refining equip- 


ment. 
Silvester Steel Products Ltd., Lind- 
say, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


Coventry Diesel Engines Ltd., Friars 
Rd., Coventry: Trarisport, marine 
and stationary four-stroke med- 
ium speed Diesels. 

Ruston & Hornsby Ltd., Sheaf Iron 
Works, Lincoln: Diesel engines, 
general applications, marine. 
stationary narrow gauge mining 
locomotives. 


be any good for the sale of silk 
stockings. 

No, each firm’s representation 
needs shoyld be carefully assessed 
and proposed channels of export 
that appear to be available should 
be carefully checked. 

Generally speaking there are 
two common forms of export rep- 
resentation. 

Where Canadian firms are pre- 
pared to set up their own export 
department—large or small—and 
if need be one man can handle 
the job at the start—then it is 
usually desirable that the firm 
appoint resident commission 
agents or distributors abroad who 
work on a commission basis, and 
solicit orders from reputable im- 
porters who are directly respons- 
ible for the payment of the goods 
imported. 

As the result of long experience, 
the Department of Trade and 
Commerce insists that in so far 
as the Department is concerned 
all agency recommendations be 
left in the hands of the Trade 
Commissioners in the field, even 
though we may have the name of 
the firm recommended on our 
records in Ottawa. 

We have learned that a satis- 
factory financial report, or mere- 
ly success in the sale of other 
Canadian products or allied prod- 
ucts is not enough to recommend 
an agent. 

There are questions as to the 
man’s personal relations with 
prospective purchasers, the ques- 
tion if he has competition or simi- 
lar lines, if his territory coverage 
is suitable—all these and similar 
questions which can only be an- 
swered satisfactorily by the man 
on the spot—makes it desirable 
that representation enquiries be 
handled by our Trade Commis- 
sioners in the field. 

Then, there are reliable and ex- 
perienced export firms in Canada 
today who can be counted on do- 
ing a reasonably good job in prod- 
ucts which are adapted to thai 
form of distribution. 

These firms offer the advantage 
of taking care of all export rep- 
resentation 4nd all the Canadian 
firm is required to do is to ship 
according to their instructions. 

The danger in such an arrange- 
ment is that the Canadian manu- 
facturer loses direct contact with 
the foreign importer; he risks all 
his foreign contacts being «sud- 
denly cut off in event of disagree- 
ment with the.export house. 
There is also the. possibility that 
double commigsiéns may be ‘in- 
volved which Will price his prod- 
uct out of the market. 
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Some of our machines 


will be shown at 
Canadian International Trade Falr * 


Booth Numbers 1042 to 1044, 1065 to 1067, 
You are cordially invited to 
inspect these machines 


and also to visit our works in Brantford. 


ROAD MACHINERY 


Neale! = THROUGHOUT INDUSTRY 


soees” 
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If you are planning a new 
industry in Canada 


The “Ancient Capital” alone can 
Provide All These Facilities: 


e Industrial sites of all sizes in well-planned zones. 


e Abundant power. 


e Direct railroad connections. 
¢ Deep-water harbour suitable for export trade. 
e Large supplies of raw materials. 


e Highly specialized machine shops, foundries and: steel- 
enameling plant for new assembly-line manufacturing. 


¢ Adequate year-round water supply. 
e Unsurpassed social-welfare organizations. 


and 


The Best Workers in the World 


for efficiency in production 


Greater Quebec has a population of over 300,000 
which is steadily increasing, while the City Council 
is ready and willing to welcome new industries, 
helping them to establish in the community. 


INDUSTRIAL 


ALDERMAN JOS. MATTE, 


President 


t fai 
at fair wages Your inquiries 


by mail or 
telegram will 
be promptly 
attended to. 


COMMISSION 


ARMAND’ VIAU, M.Com., 
Commissioner 


CITY HALL 
QUEBEC CITY 





What Has Britain Got to Offer? 


Promises “More In Greater Variety”; Many Newcomers 


Just 14 days ago the British In- 
dustries Fair—the annual show- 
case of British industry from 
which so many ideas for the first 
Canadian International Trade 
Fair was gleaned—closed its 
doors in London and Birmingham. 
. It was the second BIF to be held 
since the war and the keynote 
was “Britain has more to offer in 
greater variety.” 

That keynote and many of the 
preducts | will evident in 
Britain's display at Canada’s Fair. 

Logically, British offerings will 
emphasize quality, style—an “in- 
vestment class” of consumer 
goods—on which so much of 
Britain's foreign trade success 
has been founded. 

Significantly, looking at it 
from the Canadian merchandiser’s 
_ viewpoint, something like 75% of 
the approximately 200 British ex- 
hibitors (who form the largest 
bloc of overseas exhibitors at the 
Fair) will be manufacturers who 
have never before entered the 
Canadian market—or, at best, but 
slightly. 

This was a feature of the BIF 
(although the two Fairs are not 
really comparable in that the 
BIF is for British manypfacturers 
only and Commonwealth manu- 
facturers on a prestige basis and 
the Canadian Fair is essentially 
international in character). 

At the British Pair, it was also 
remarked how large numbers of 
manufacturers who. have never 
previously engaged in export 
trade had now turned to the pro- 
ductior. of goods of all kinds de- 
signed to meet the requirements 
of the overseas markets. 

Heartening Promise 

This will be heartening news to 
a large number of Canadian buy- 
ers who have been waiting im- 
. patiently for Britain to turn out 
the goods they can readily sell to 
their Canadian customers. 

But they will accept the broad 
promise with certain reservations. 
They'll be wondering about styl- 
ing, packaging, pricing, sales pre- 
sentation, delivery dates. 

The long Slow climb -back of 
_ British industry has left some 
Canadian customers in a state of 
frustrated despair in dealings 
with certain British firms. 

Well, what’s promised? 

For answer The Financial Post 
has been taking a look at what 
some of the leading figures in 


Britain both in industry and 
Government have been saying 
about this year’s BIF—and what 
they have had to say on this sub- 
ject, The Post is assured by com- 
petent British authorities, can well 
be applied to the show Britain is 
putting on at this Fair. 

Here’s what they said: 

Sir Leonard Browett, director 
of the National Union of Manu- 


facturers (corresponding -to the 


Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion): 

“All the best goods that Britain 
can supply are very much at the 
service of the overseas markets 
and the Fair has shown that Brit- 
ish enterprise and initiative have 
not Seen idle during the past year 
and that in many directions Brit- 
ish goods show considerable ad- 
vances upon the exhibits in the 
1947 Fair. 

“By comparison with a year 
ago, many of the older established 
manufacturers of particular 
classes of-goods have been able to 
complete their reconversion from 
wartime activities and to return 
to their accustomed markets with 
new designs, new products, bene- 
fiting in many cases from the 
experience of the war years in 
unfamiliar techniques. 

“The British manufacturer is 
today keenly alive to the price 
aspect and will offer good value 
for money and at competitive 
prices in almost all the markets 
of the world where he is given a 
fair chance to compete. 

“One of the first things over- 
seas buyers will wish to know is 
whether the goods they are going 
to be offered can be delivered in 
reasonable time. In asking this 
question buyers should remember 
that production in Britain is now 
running at a high rate, well above 
prewar years measured in physi- 

cal terms. 

“Also, owing. to restrictions on 
the import of certain classes of 
goods imposed by ‘Various coun- 
tries, supplies may now be avail- 
able for other markets not pre- 
viously*supplied.”_~ 

Rt. Hon. J. H. Wilson, forceful 
young Board of Trade president: 

“The question of what we can 
put in the shop window has liter- 
ally Secome a matter of life and 
death. Overseas buyers will find 
a distinctly impressive shop win- 
dow. They will see in it proof 
that Britain has not lost her skill,; 


her inventiveness, her adaptabil- 
ity. 

“We have remained faithful to 
our old traditions of high quality 
and good design, But we have not 
been content to rest on our laurels. 
We can show ample evidence of 


"pioneer work with new materials 


and new techniques.” 
What’s Britain Showing? 

What in fact is Britain putting 
in her shop window at this Trade 
Fair in which ‘she has chosen to 
be so fully represented? 

‘The textiles section is the big- 
gest by far ‘and upwards of 30 
British exhibits with the emphasis 
on fashion wear will he on view. 

What can be expected in this 
section? 

One exhibitor is representing 
nine manufacturers of high class 
gowns, two manufacturers: of 
children’s wear and four manu- 
facturers of inexpensive coats and 
dresses—and few of these manu- 
facturers have yet done any busi- 
ness in Canada. 

New Fabrics, Styles 

Many new and interesting fab- 
rics and styles can be expected. 
Crease-resisting and -nonshrink 
fabrics and other developments 
from recent research in wool 
rayon and cotton—although the 
cotton industry in Britain is still 
facing acute problems in labor 
and materials shortages still be- 
ing reflected in high prices and 
uncertain delivery dates. 

Nylon also will take a promin- 
ent place, with warp-knitted 
underwear fabrics and combina- 
tion wool and nylon fabrics. 

In clothing, British manufac- 
turers are emphasizing that they 
are now paying more particular 
attention to requirements in this 
market both in the matter of 
styling more along accustomed 
American lines and in sizings de- 
signed to conform to Canadian 
and American standards. 

There will also be a number of 
other newcomers to the market 
showing a range of corsetry and 
underwear; of high-grade woollen 
and piece goods; of beach and 
sports wear; of men’s suitings 
and overcoatings. 

At the same time established 
British manufacturers in the Can- 
adian market will be continuing 
to offer their well-established 
lines in coats and suits in famil- 
iar tweeds and worsteds. 

New departures from custom- 


ary British “quiet” stylings can 
also be expected in footwear. 

While many British manufac- 
turers continue to put out finely 
tailored ladies’ top quality calf, a 
number of manufacturers are now 
switching to the styling and 
freshness of design so long asso- 
ciated with the American 
product and offerings now are 
being made in textile materials, 
plastics, etc. 

In the men’s field, well built 
city shoes in box and willow calf 
and brogues in heavy Scotch 
grains remain the order of the 
day. + 

New Auto Equijment 

Among other new British of- 
ferings in the 22 se Bons at the 
Fair will be some ?-.riking ex- 
amples of progress made in the 
last two years by British manu- 
facturers in the automotive, elec- 
trical, engineering, and machinery 
fields. 

They will include: hydraulic 
pumps and control gear, machine 
tools, air compressors, small mar- 
ine power units, Diesel engine 
equipment, electronic equipment, 
mobile cranes, dock cranes, hat- 
tery trucks, fork lift trucks, a fac- 
tory mincer of two tons per hour 
output, 

A complete line of catering 
equipment will be offered for the 
first time including hot cupboard 
serving tables, runs, home cocktail 
bars, dinner wagons, travs, scales 
and sundry small kitchenware. 

Another interesting article be- 
ing shown for the first time to 
Canadian buyers (in. the automo- | 
tive section) is a multipurpose | 
portable canvas hut with tubular | 
aluminum alloy collapsible arch- | 
ed fram 

Tradifi onal suppliers with some 
new products will be found in the | 
jewelry section (particularly in | 
costume jewelry and in the fancy | 
goods, personal goods and luggage | 
departments of the leather sec- 
tion.) 

British industry is pinning 
great hopes on improved trade 
with Canada as a result of the | 
Fair. 

Many of the firms exhibiting are 
sending over their top executives, 
quite a few will be seeking ee | 
dian representation. 

And the Bank of England is atl 
scrimping too hard on dollar al- | 
lowances for sales presentation | 
and entertainment of buyers. 


51 Nations Have Trade Men Here 


Fifty-one nations maintain 
trade representatives in Canada. 
Here.is a-list arranged. for. 
reference according to cities in 
which they are located, with 
countries arranged alphabetic- 
TORONTO 
Beigium: Major Bernhard Day, 

Consul, 217 Bay St. Waverley 

7762. 

China: Yin Tso Hsiung, 

eee 144 
Cesta Rica: Dr. Glydon O. Parry, 

Consul General, 59 Mount Plea- 

sant Rd. HYland 5382. 
Czechoslovakia: H. H. VanWart, 


Consul 
: Riverside Drive, 


Consul, 45 Richmond St. W., 
WaAverley 2677. 

Denmark: D. V. Klein, Consul, 11 
““Nelsén” St; WAverley 9051. 
Dominican Rep ublic: A. Danilo. 
Brugal, * 31 Helendale Rd., HY- 
land 5354. 

El Salvador: E. Paul, ConSul, 13 
Bernard Ave., Midway 4444. 

Finland; Kingsley Graham KC, 
Consul, 372 Bay St., ADelaide 
2327. 

France: Jacques Grellet, Consul, 
345 Church’ St., ELgin 8015. 
Greece: Dr D. L. Floras, Consul, 

319 Bay St.; ELgin 4083. 

Haiti: Maj-Gen J. A. Gunn, Consul, 
36 Toronto St., ELgin 5131. 

India; M. R. Ahuja, O.B.E., Trade 


Canada’s 
Most 
Talented 


Tanners 


: 4 
@ Fine Sheep and Goat Leathers, and Lt. 
Glazed Kid for Shoe Linings and Uppers. 


@ Shearlings and Dyed Lamb. 


Commissioner, Royal Bank Bldg., 
ELgin 3223. 
Italy: Count R. Riccardi, Vice-Con- 
ae 9 Richmond St. E., ADelaide 
18, - 
Latvia: R. N. Bryson, Consul, 320 
Bay St., WAverley 1688. 
Netherlands: H. P. Van Gelder, 
Consul, 255 Bay St., ELgin 4655. 
Nicaragua: W. D. Branson, Consul, 
53 Colborne St., ADelaide 4954. 
Norway: Odegard Omejar, Consul, 
306 Jarvis St., WAverley 1691. 
Panama: Edmund Le Feuvre, Con- 
sul, 169 Yonge St, WAverley 
4951. : 
Peru:. W. B. Reid, Consul, 801 
—— Bank Bldg, ElLgin 
51. 
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Fancy, Embossed and Moroccan 


Leathers. . 


e@ “Royal Crown" Mouton Fur. 
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Portugal: Col J. B. Maclean, Con- | 
sul, 481 University Ave., ADelaide | 
5981. 


Spain: Col. F. B. Robins, Vice- | 
Consul, 1 Cheritan Ave., HYland 
0200. 


Sweden: J, Ander, Consul, 54 Wol- 
estey St., ADelaide 4421. 5 
Switzerland: J. Oertley, Consul, 64 
Wellington St. W., ELgin 4098. 
United Kingdom: J. Patterson, 
Trade Commissioner, 67 Yonge 

St., ADelaide 2174, 

Venezuela: Hugh J. Plaxton, Con- 
sul, 320 Bay St., ADelaide 6467. 

United States: A. C. Frost, Consul, 
302 Bay St., ADelaide 8239. 

MONTREAL »* 

Argentina: Mario Liliedal, Consul 
General, 1111 Beaver Half Hill, 
Harbor 9068. 

Belgium: Jean Querton, Consul 
General, 709 Sun Life Bldg., 
PLateau 8375. 

Bolivia: Emilio Diaz Romero, Con- 
sul General, 4 Notre Dame St. W., 
MArquette 5402. 

Brazil: A. T. Valladao, Consul 
General 1117 St. Catherine St. W., 
MArquette 7966. 

British West Indies: Rex Stollmey- 
er, Trade Commissioner, 37 Board 

_ of Trade Bldg., PLateau 8282. 

Chile: Don Mariano Bustos, Consul 
General, 1410 Stanley St., HArbor 
8583. 

Colombia: J. Castano Castillo, Con- 
sul General, 3757 Wilson Ave., 
DExter 5578. 

Costa Rica; Claudio Escoto, Consul, 
4 Notre Dame St, E., MArquette 
5402. 

Cuba: Mrs. Emilio Zaydin, Consul, 
3555 Atwater Ave, 

Czechoslovakia: Joseph Kotrly, 
Consul General, 1440 St. Cathe- 
rine St. W., PLateau 7401. 

Denmark: T. Schultz, Consul Gene- 
ral, 1440 St. Catherine St. W., 
PLateau 2030. 

Dominican Republic: Eduardo Est- 
rella; 2042 Peel St., BElair 1239. 

Ecuador: C, J. Andrade y Pino, Con- 
sul General, 1410 Stanley St., 
PLateau 8473, 

El Salvador: Roberto Imberton, 
Consul,General, 1234 Drummond 
St., PLateau 8676. 

France: M. Lecoemp, Consul Gene- 
ral, 1216 Stanley St. PLateau 
2569, 

Greece: D. Coulourides, 
General, 10 St. 
PLateau 2340. 

Guatemala: E. A. Morales, Consul 
General, 1468 Bishop St., HArbor 
5789, 

Haiti: Jules Legault, Consul, 461 
St. Francols Xavier St., PLateau 
8101. 

Honduras: D. A, Schwartz, Consul, 
261 James St. W., PLateau 5223. 

Italy: Piero Guadagnini, Consul, 
1669 Sherbrooke St. W., Fitzroy 


4593, 

Mexico; Luls L. Duplan, 
General, 1410 Stanley St., 
caster 2502. 

Netherlands: A. Sevenster, Consul 
General, 1410 Stanley St., LAn- 
caster 4196. 

New Zealand; J, A. Malcolm, Trade 
fommissioner, 608 Sun Life Bldg., 
LAncaster 4104, 

Nicaragua: Lucien Viau, Consul 
General, 1809 Sherbrooke St. E., 
BElair 2321. 

Norway: Hon. Daniel Steen, Con- 
sul General, 1410 Stanley St., 
Plateau 9785. 

Panama: H, W. Scoellkopf, Vice- 
Consyl 1410 Stanley St., PLateau 
8605. ’ 





Consul 
James St. W., 


Consul 
LAn- 


Peru: Oscar Pinedo, Consul Gene- 
ral, 1410 Stanley St., HArbor 8880, 


Poland: Dr. Z. W. Ziemski, Consul !' 


(Continued on page 6) 
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NORTHERN ELECTRIC invites you to visit the exhibit ° . 


of the latest developments in communication equipment 


in the Electrical Building at the International Trade Fair. 


Cciies representatives will be in 
: ’ 


attendance daily to answer inquiries 


on the availability of the various lines. 


Northern Electric 


COMPANY LIMITED 


26 Distributing Houses Across Canada 


ARPA PVR AVANT NARI NETTeA 


rs 
2 
| 


—Here, from limestone, coal and hydro-electric 
power, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited produces 
many diversified industrial chemicals including | 
calcium carbide, acetylene black, acetic acid and 
anhydride, solvents and plasticizers. 


Of special significance are Shawinigan’s three latest develop- 
ments — crotonic acid and its esters; chloral, ane of D.D.T.’s 
main ingredients; and monochloroacetic acid, used in the SCaTIe AEIG BUGHT BETTY En 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE FROM ACETYLENE 
ACETONE FROM ACETYLENE 


ACETYLENE BLACK 
BUTYL ACETATE A LENE 


manufacture of 2,4D—the new and remarkable weed killer. 


THU ACETATE prom ACETYLENE 


MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID FROM 
ACETYLENE 


VINYL ACETAL RESINS FROM 
ACETYLENE 


VINYL ACETATE FROM. ACETYLENE 


Write Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, P.O. Box 6072, Mont- 
P.Q.\, 


products. 


real, for additional information and booklet listing 


SN a tele aD 


actur 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS apres ar NLESS STEEL & ALLOYS 


Head Office: P. ©. Box 6072, Montreal, Que. . Plants: Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Visit our Exhibit at the Canadian International, Trade Fair, Toronto, “May: 29-t0 June. 12; 1948 | 
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Home F urnishings Form Major Display 


Household Futnishings section 
— first floor east of the Coliseum 


Benedict-Preetor Mfg. Co. Ltd., 45 
Richmond St. W., Toronto: Shef- 
field reproductions in silver plate, 
pewterware, trophies, institutional 
ware. . 


200 St., Toronto: dis- 
tributers for leading Canadian 


manufacturers, indent houses and 
importers. 


cut glass, 


Clarke, William and Sons Ltd., 572 


Vv Decaleo- 
Beatty Si. Vancouver: aie 


cheffrobes, high chairs, juvenile 
furniture. 


Co. Lté,, 33 
St. W., Toronto: Artif 
and store displays. 


Dentinion Olleleth & Linoleum 
Ltd, 2200 St. Catherine St., Mont- 


; 
+ 


real: Linoleum, marboleum, rex- 
oleum, domiolite & table oilcloth. 


Duder & Co. Ltd., 43 Victoria St. 
Toronto: Aluminum household 
my ” aluminum folding reclining 
chair, 


Duro Aluminum Ltd., 80 Park St. 
N., Hamilton, Ont: Aluminum 
kitchenware, steel tables, and 
cabinets, kitchen ‘waste cans, hot 
galvanized ware. 


Duro Metalwares Ltd., 80 Park St. 
N., Hamilton, Ont: Aluminum 
kitchenware, steel tables, cabin- 
ets, kitchen waste cans, hot gal- 
vanized ware. 


Electrolite Co. of Canada, 334-344 
Lauder Ave., Toronto: Floor and 
table lamps,’ sets, metal 
cabinets, furniture. 


Electrotherm Ltd., P.O. Box 1300, 
Lakeview, Ont: Kitchenware, 
tableware, and appliances, 


Englishtown Cutlery of Canada Ltd., 
333 Broadway, Montreal: Indus- 
trial, table and kitchen cutlery, 
stainless steel, featuring modern 


Fanti, £., 179 Fulton Ave., Toronto: 
Dresden, Bohemian china, hand- 
cut lead crystal and table glass- 


General Agencies Lid., 461 Church 
&t., Toronto: Cocoa mats, mattings 
porch rugs in plain and colored 


General Stampings Ltd. Oakville, 
Ont.: Aluminum cooking utensils, 
orm metal stampings, dies, 

' 
Cc ts LAd., Brantford, 
etn aceon. carpets and rugs 
for all purposes. 


Woedenware Iné., 


King| “eetineok, aust hte of 
owict cere, Qué.: Manufacturers 
freezers, 


burners, ice cream 
meat grinders, 


Co. | International Silver: Co. of Canada 
Ltd, Hamilto 


m: Sterling silver 


and silver-plated tableware in 
both flatware and holloware. 


Jackson's Chinaware Ltd., Stafford- 
shire House, 20-22 Wellington St. 
W., Toronto: China, glassware. 


ensen 78 Glenmanor Dr., 
Toronto: Silverware. 


Kilgour, J. W. & Bros, Ltd., Beau- 
harnois, Que.: Furniture, chairs, 
bedding, refrigerators, etc. 


Lassonde, Raoul, 1300 Laframboise 
St., St. Hyacinthe, Que.: Stainless 
steel forged cutlery and flatwares, 
assorted other knives. 


Marazza, P. Inc., 308 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Excelsior and 
accordiana accordions; piano, 
chromatic, diatonic and accordion 
accessories. 


MoeKellar K. B. & Co., 64 Welling- 
St. W., Toronto: Floor coverings. 
linoleum and furnishing fabrics. 


Metalic Crystal Gauge Co. Ltd., 425 
River St, Verdun 19, Que.: Kit- 
chen products, toys. 


Metalite Company Ltd., Cap De La 
Madeleine, Que.: Aluminum kit- 
chen utensils. 


Metal Stampings Ltd., 3600 Dan- 
forth Ave., Toronto: Aluminum 
cooking utensils, tropical heat- 
ers. 


Morton-Parker Limited, Trenton, 
Ont.: Silver-plated holloware. 


Multiple Sales Lid., 74 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto: Earthenware, 
china tableware. 


Oakley, Jackson & Farewell Ltd., 
Staffordshire House, 20-22 Well- 
ington St. W., Toronto: China, 
glassware. 


Petrik, John Ltd., 290 Dundas St., 
Woodstock, Ont.: Art china, china 
figurines and novelties, and cer- 
amic products. 


Phillips Lamp Shades, 172 Main ~ 
Toronto: Hand-painted silk, 
parchment, acetate cellon lamp 
shades. 


Silex Company Ltd., St. Johns, Que.: 

Electric coffee makers, irons, 
heating pads, toasters, door 
chimes. 


Smith, William & Sons Ltd., 94 Wel- 
lington St. W., Toronto: English 
china and dinnerware. 


Snyders Ltd., Waterloo, Ont.: Liv- 
ing room furniture, occasional 
wood pieces, 


Toronto Ca@pet Manufacturing Co. 
Lt4.,, 1179 King St. W., Toronto: 
Carpets, rugs and mats. 


Toronte Knife & 
672 St. E., Toronto: Com- 
mercial and industrial knives, 
stainless, hollow ground, kitchen 
paring & utility knives. 


, Ernest Ltd., 1207 Univers- 
» Montreal: © alum- 


Ltd., 


“ 
' fnum, 
furniture, thermometers. 

York Chine & Artward Lid, 615 
Spadina Ave., Toronto: China fig- 
urines & fancies, vases and lamps. 


‘ 


é 


CHENEAUX BOND 


$ Drought ‘Mainly Avoidable’ 
Controls Said Not Solution 


So much is said about the im- 
portance of Canada’s foreign 
trade that one’s realization may 
become dulled, Recently the idea 
was presented in a_ refreshed 
gtaphic form which people can 
actually “feel.” 

In a “Marketing Know-How” 
lecture at the University of To- 
ronto, H, V. Lush, president ‘of 
Canadian Exporters’ Association 
(and of Metal Stampings Ltd.) 
posed this question: 

“What would happen if inter- 
national trade were to Cease as 
the result of the collapse, or the 
failure of international finance, 
or for some such reason as a short- 
age of dollars or other acceptable 
currencies?” 

Here’s his answer: 

Canada’s employment would 
shrink by 784,000 persons, and 
Canadian wage and salary earn- 
ings would suffer a loss of more 
than $30 millions weekly, almost 
40% of our total earnings. 

For Ontario, it would mean a 
loss of employment of 327,000, 
with a weekly wage losg of over 
$13 millions. 


i 
Breaking it down a little finer, 


here’s what it would mean to To- 
ronto: There would likely be 
100,510 persons in Toronto who 
would lose employment resulting 
in a weekly wage loss of $3.7 
millions. That would be the first 
loss only. Stich unemployment 
would immediately lower the 
level of wages of those still with 
jobs, and total loss in wages for 

‘oronto would be well in excess 
of $4 millions. 

Mr. Lush used thesé@ calcula- 
tions, merely to show more graph- 
ically the role of Canada’s foreign 
trade. Despite current difficulties, 
he saw scant chance of such a 
breakdown. Contributing causes 
to our present problem, he said, 
were in part unavoidable. 

“Concerning the unavoidable, 
little need be said—they are the 
result of world economic condi- 
tions, largely attributable to the 
war, and, as a result, are more or 
less familiar to us,” the speaker 
added. “But by no mearis do all 
the contributing causes fall into 
this category. I believe that a care- 
ful analysis will definitely es- 


Full Range 


of Hardware 


Canada’s production of hard- 
ware items — bolts, nuts, rivets, 
saws and parts, all kinds of tools 
and kitchen ware — more than 
trebled in the war years from 
$20 millions in 1939 to $68 millions 
in 1945. And Canadian manufac- 
turers, who are exhibiting the 


- | fullest range of hardware goods 


‘DALHOUSIE BOND. 


‘DALHOUSIE LEDGER. 


WELLINGTON OFFSET 


EDDY QUALITY PAPERS 


ANCASTER BOOK 


for every 


business 


pu rpose 


‘NIAGARA LITHO 


MULTISCRIP DUPLICATING 


‘MULTICOPY DUPLICATING 


“EXPRESS WRITING MANILLA 


. TECUMSEH BRISTOL 


* POST CARD’ BRISTOL 


- MOHAWK ‘BRISTOL 


| GUARDIAN INDEX BRISTOL 


LIGHTHOUSE WOVE ENVELOPE 


TAG MANILLA 


PAPER 


THE £.-B. EDDY COMPANY 


‘Hull, 


BOARDS 


Canada 


ie flso makers of a wide range of papers for converting purposes, 


¢ 


in the Smallwares, hardware 
section — on the east side of the 
first floor of the Coliseum — last 
year did large export business in 
32 items to many countries. 

Among our best customers was 
South Africa which bought a total 
of well over $500,000 in various 
hardware lines from razor blades 
to garden tools. 

Following is a list of exhibitors: 


Canada 

Burgess Tools Limited, Terminal 
P. ©. Box 336, Ottawa: Small- 
wares, hand tools, axes, knives, 
logging tools, etc. 

Canada Foundries & Forgings Lt4., 
Brockville, Ont.: Hardware items. 

Canadian Commercial Enterprises, 
200 Bay St., Toronto: Export dis- 
tributors for leading Canadian 
manufacturers, indent house, and 
importers. 

Dominion Lock Co, Ltd., 7301 De- 
carie Blvd., Montreal: Night lat- 
ches, key blanks, key cutting ma- 
chinery, padlocks, hardware spe- 
cialties. 

Engineering Tool & Forgings Ltd., 
Box 128, St. Catharines, Ont.: 
Drop forged tools, hammers, 
wrenches, pliers, tinners’ snips, 
pruning shears. 

Ful'er Tool Co. Ltd., 404 St. Henry 
St., Montreal: Builders’ and shelf 
hardware, tools. 

Gray Bonney Tool Co. Ltd., 710 St. 
Clarens Ave., Toronto: tools of all 


kinds. 

International Factory Sales Service | 
Ltd., 114 Water St., Vantouver: 
Brushes, 

Kurley Kate (Canada) Ltd., 69 York 
St. Toronto: Smallwares and 
hardware,- household cleaning 
equipment. 

Metalite Co, Ltd., Cap de la Made-| 
leine, Que. ° 
Meakins & Sons Ltd., 125 Welling- 
ton St. N., Hamilton, Ont.: Floor 
coverings, brooms, brushes, cham- 

ois and sponges. 

Prouse & Co., F. K. 14-16 Ripley 
Ave., Toronto: Portable electric 
welder, hobby wood lathes, hard- 
ware items, woollen blankets. 

Rubberset Co. Ltd., 108 Peter St., 
Toronto: Paintbrushes, 

Simms & Co. Ltd., T. 8., Saint John, 
N.B.:. Quality paint, shaving and 
household brushes also mops and 
brooms, 


_| Simonds Canada Saw Co. Ltd., 595 


St. Remi St., Montreal; 
Toronto Lock Manufacturing 
Ltd., Paterson. Place, Toronto: 
Locks, builders’, cabinet and 
refrigerator hardware. 
Welland Vale Mfg... Co. Ltd. St. 
Catharines, Ont. 


United Kingdom 

Carr & Sons James, Clarence 
Mills, Chester Rd., Manchester, 15: 
Venetian blind tapes and cords. 

Elephant Brush Co. Ltd., 11-13 Red- 
oe St. Wood Green, London, 


Co. 


ley Rd., Birmingham: Smallwares, 
notions, needle cases, mending 
sets, bobby piris, needles, pins. 


United States 
Wilton Tool Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14: 


936 
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We dnnaunes the formation of 


- GLOBE MACHINE TOOLS 


DIVISION 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 
umireo * 


tablish that today’s dollar scar- ‘ 
city is largely due to avoidable Ee 
causes, 
“There may have been mistakes, 
some prompted by selfishness— 
serious mistakes by those in pub- 
lic office. There may have been 
shortsighted policies, based on o 


inexperience or political exped- 
iency, which have added to the JAMES ARCHDALE & CO., LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM (ENG.) 


problem materially. Unless we 
examine carefully the obscure as Radial Drills, Drilling Machines, Milling 
_ Machines. 


well as the obvious causes, and 
appraise each carefully in respect 

deiTisH INDICATORS LTD., ST. ALBANS 
(ENG.) 


to its effect on today’s situation, 
we will be unable to determine 

“John Bull” Precision Gauges and Meas- 
uring Instruments. 


intelligently the corrective meas- 

ures necessary to restore condi- 

tions to normal with a minimum 
BROOKE TOOL MFG. CO. LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM (ENG.) 
Milling Cutters, Reamers and Twist Drills, 


of disturbance. Unless we do, I 
feel satisfied that Canadian trade 

Drill Chucks, Tapping Attachments, Ma- 
chine Vises. 


and Canadian economy will suf- 
fer to a degree totally unneces- 

CHRISTEN A. G., BERN, (Switz.) 
Tool Room Lathes. 


sary. 
“When governments, for any 

CRAWFORD (TOTTENHAM) LTD., 

WHITNEY (Eng.) 


reason, consider it desirable to 
Collets. 


interfere with the laws of supply 
and demand, the door is thrown 

DUFOUR & CO., LEVALLOIS-PERRET 
(France) 


wide open and collusion, lobbying, 
Dynamic Balancing Machines. 


patronage, and graft are invited 
n. 

THE GEORGE FISCHER STEEL & IRON 
WORKS LTD., SCHAFFPHAUSEN (Switz.) 
Hydro-Electric Duplicating Lathes & Work 
Drivers. 
R. GUDEL $.A., BERN (Switz.) 
Pantograph Millers. 


HAESLER-GIAUQUE, LE LOCLE, (Switz.). 
Automatic Multistage Machine Tools. 


a 


Representing the following firms:. 


F. B. HATEBUR, BASEL (Switz.) 
Centerless Grinding Machines, Presses. 
JONES & SHIPMAN LTD., 

LEICESTER (Eng.) 

Grinders, Small Tools. 

LUKE & SPENCER LTD., 

MANCHESTER (Eng.) 

Heavy Duty Grinding Wheel Stands. 

G. MATHEYS, BRUXELLES (Belg.) 

Glass Drilling, Boring & Milling Machinery. 


MONDIALE S. A., VELVORDE, (Belg.) 
Precision Engine Lathes, Multibelt Drive. 
REISHAUVER TOOL WORKS LTD., 
ZURICH (Switz.) - 

Thread Grinding Machines, 
Tools, Gauges. 

STEMCO CORPORATION, 
ROCKY RIVER (Ohio) 

X-Tools. 

SYNDICAT DES CONSTRUCTEURS DE 
MACHINES-OUTILS POUR LE TRAVAIL 

DES METAUX, BRUXELLES (Belg.) 

Boring Machines. 

TAY TOOL CO., BIRMINGHAM (Eng.)' 
Fellows Gear Shaper Cutters. 

TESA RENENS-LAUSANNE (Switz.) 
Precision Measuring Instruments. 

WARD, HAGGAS & SMITH, KEIGHLEY (Eng.) 
Lathes. 


Precision 


“The limiting of supply mar- 
kets means inevitable higher 
‘laid in’ prices—perhaps 25%, 
50%, or 100%—and quality is a 
less important factor.” 


51 Nations 
Represented 


(Continued from page 5) 
General 985 Sherbrooke St. W.,, 
MArquette 1217, 

Spain: Comte De Morales, Consul, 
Sun Life Bldg., PLateau 1357. 
Sweden: Hans Widenfelt, Vice-Con- 
ou 1462 Bishop St., LAncaster 
Switzerland: Dr. F. J. Kaestli. Con- 
ee 1521 Sun Life Bldg., PLateau 
United Kingdom: Keith Jopson, 
O.B.E., Trade Commissioner, 1111 
Beaver Hall Hill, HArbor 2257. 
Uruguay: Carlos Reyles, Consul, 
General, 3869 Cote des Neiges, 

WEllington 6515. 

Venezuela; M. A. Rodriguez, Con- 
sul General, 1516 Pine Ave. W., 
Wllbank 1872, 

United States: North Winship, Con- 
sul General, 1410 Stanley St., 
PLateau 8605, 

Yugoslavia: B. Yukelich, Acting 
Consul, 1440 St. Catherine St. W., 


TORONTO 
CABLES—GLOBETOOLS, TORONTO 


453A EGLINTON AVENUE WEST, 


PHONE — MAYFAIR 6523 e 


Visit us at 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Booths 1401-1408 Automotive Bidg. 


Attache, 114 Wellington &t., 
3-8458, 


Ireland: FE. L. Kennedy, Official 


sul, 200 Metcalfe St., 2-3155. USSR. N, I. Betin, Acting Com- 
Turkey: Rifki Zorlu, Counsellor,| mercial Counsellor, 24 Blackburn 
560 Chateau Laurier, 3-4701. Ave., 5-1824, 

PLateau 7673. Secretary, 140 Wellington St.,| Union of south Africa: J. H. Brand, | WINNIPEG: 
OTTAWA: §-6281, Commercial Attache, 15 Sussex| Ieeland: G. L. Johannson, Consul 
Australia: C. J, Carne, Commercial Lebanon: Maurice J. Tabet, Con-! St., 32-1771. ‘| General, 910 Palmerston Ave. 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS - -- 


in this 
power farming age! 


For over a century Cockshutt has confributed a 
vital share to the phenomenal advancement of 
modern farming methods ... always with one goal 
in mind ... . helping farmers all over the world to 
meet the ever increasing need for higher produc- 
tion and lower costs. b 


Cockshutt has combined their 109 years of experi- 
ence and know-how with an extensive program of. 
research and engineering development. resulting. 
in a complete line, of field-tested,. farm-proved 7 
equipment. There are Cockshutt implements to 
meet every agricultural requirement’ of every 
farmer ... for farms large or small — tractor or 
horse powered — for all types of-:crops. 


Foremost in the field of efficieft mechanized farm: 
equipment stands Cockshutt’s great Self Propelled, 
One Man Harvester Combine, the last word in 
complete efficiency and economy. Cockshutt's 
"30" Tractor, their latest development and the 
first tractor to be manufactured in Canada, is 
another typical Cockshutt triumph . . . another 
answer to the growing demands of modern 
farming for more and better streamlined farming 


methods throughout the world. 
. 


"*COCKSHUTT":""" 


PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
BRANTFORD 


TRURO MONTREAL SMITHS FALLS WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON e CALGARY EDMONTON 


Partners of the Canadian Farmer for 109 Years! 


e REGINA 





How Export Credits Insurance Helps Foreign Trade 


Government Corporation Provides Service 
To Reduce Risks for Canadian Business 


An important feature of the Cana- 
dian Government's export plans is 
the Government - organized, Gov- 
ernment-run Export Credits In- 
surance Corporation. How does the 
Corporation operate, what is its 
walue to the exporter, how does it 
increase Canada’s trade abroad? 
Here is an important article by the 
Corporation’s General Manager con- 
taining information vital to the 
business of Canadian exporters and 
their customers.in many countries. 


By HUGH T. AITKEN 

The Act under which the cor- 
poration operates is one of the 
measures newly introduced by 
the Government to strengthen 
Canada’s postwar trade and to im- 
prove Canada’s economic position 
on @ long-term basis. 

At the end of the war the out- 
look for the private businessman 
interested in export trade was not 
encouraging. The need of devas- 
tated Europe for the goods Canada 
could supply was indeed great. 

But, prewar trading connec- 
tions had been broken, Canadian 
exporters found the field for new 
markets was limited. 

No longer could they spread 
their trade all over the world so 
that the risk of complete or total 
i was but a remote possibil- 


The widespread destruction in 
so many European countries, the 
liquidation of foreign investments 
during the war, the increasing 
exchange difficulties and general 
shortage of dollars, the new poli- 
tical and administrative uncer- 
tainties and limitations facing 
private trade—all these were fac- 
tors that had radically changed 
the trading picture of prewar 
days. 


Elements of risk above and be- 
yond those the exporter might 
mormally be expected to incur 
were introduced. If Canada’s ex- 
port trade was to be placed on 
firm basis; within the framework 
of free enterprise at the Canadian 
end, new measures were neces- 
sary to adapt our trading system 
to the changing international 
scene. One of these measures was 
government-sponsored. insurance. 

Before introducing the Export 
Credits Insurance Act in 1944, a 
careful study was made of similar 
schemes which had operated suc- 
cessfully in Europe before the 
‘War. 

Of particular interest was the 
experience in Great Britain where 
the Export Credits Guarantee De- 
partment, which functions under 
the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade, was put into operation in 
1919 and has continued to operate 
quite successfully since that time. 

Under the Canadian Act, which 
first began to function in 1945, 
the exporter is insured against 
the hazards that are not covered 
- by commercial policies. By the 
removal of this particular un- 
predictable portion of risk in- 
wolved, he has been encouraged 
te expand his foreign trade. 

‘Through the operations of the 
Act over the past two and a half 
years, an increasing amount of 


export trade has been insured, and 
a portion of this is trade which 
undoubtedly would. not have 
materialized had q not been so 
insured. 

At December 31, ‘1947, the cur- 
rent policies of the Corporation 
covered an estimated export vol- 
ume of $44.5 millions, or double 
the amount covered’on: the same 
day a year before. ? 


Does ECIC Intrude on the 
Private Business Field? 


This development of govern- 
ment-sponsored and financed in- 
surance does not represent any 
intrusion by government into 
private business fields. 

It simply represents provision, 
by the Government, of a service 
not provided by private enter- 
prise; is recognition of the fact 
that, particularly in the case of 
difficulties in the transfer of the 
proceeds of export sales, there is 
no other means by which an ex- 
porter can cover his risks. 

Export Credits Insurance is in- 
tended to provide protection 
against some of the main risks 
involved in export trade, Sut it 
is not intended to subsidize ex- 
porters, 

Canadian exporters ‘still ' have 
to compete in the export markets 
of the world on the basis of qual- 
ity, price, credit terms, service 
and other similar factors. 

This Government plan to assist 
exporters places them in a-posi- 
tion of competitive equality with 
exporters in other countries who 
are offered similar schemes of 
insurance. 


What Does ECIC Insure? 


The Corporation insures two 
main classes of business: 
(a) General commodities sold on 
short credit terms, .or credit 
terms which are usual for the 
particular trade concerned, gen- 
erally extending from a “Cash 
against Documents” basis up’ to 
a maximum of, say, six months; 
(b) Capital goods sold on 
medium credit terms with pay- 
ments ranging over a period of 
from, say, six months to ‘three 
years, 


General Commodities » Policies 
are issued to cover an exporter’s 
entire sales for a period of a year, 
whereas in Capital Goods Policies, 
an individual policy is issued to 
cover each specific contract of 
sale. 


What Risks Are Covered? 


The main risks of loss against 
which the Corporation insures 
are: 

(a) The insolvency of the 
foreign buyer; 

(b) Protracted default in pay- 
ment on the part of the foreign 
buyer after he has duly accepted 
the goods; 


(c) Blockage of funds or trans- | ' 


fer difficulties which prevent the 
Canadian exporter receiving 
payment for the goods he ‘has 
shipped; * 

(d) War or revolution in ‘the 
buyer’s country; 

(e) Any other cause outside 


ee the ee lightest structural 
metal soaring 


Canadian industry. 


Today new uses, new a 


are being discovered 
dian industry. 


the control of both the exporter 
and the buyer which arises 
from events occuring outside 
Canada and the continental 
United States, e.g. cancellation 
of an import license or imposi- 
tion of import restrictions on 
goods not previously subject to 
license. 


The policies do not cover trade 
disputes or repudiation on the 
part of the foreign buyer. The 
Corporation cannot take upon it- 
self the task of acting as an ar- 
bitrator between Canadian expor- 
ters and their foreign buyers in 
the event of a dispute as to the 
quality or quantity of the goods 
delivered. 

The precise risks against which 
the Corporation insures.are those 
set out in each policy, and while 
admittedly they do not cover 
each and every risk of loss which 
can arise in foreign trade, never- 
theless the insurance which they 
provide is very broad, and offers 
Canadian exporters. protection 
which never before has been 
available to them. 


How Does 
Co-insurance Work? 


One of the basic principles be- 
hind the policies is that of co- 
insurance which as a general rule 
is on a 85%-15% basis. 

The Corporation will pay up to 
85% of the. amount of any loss 
incurred by an exporter under 
the risks insured by the policy. 
The exporter thus bears 15% of 
the amount of any such loss 
suffered. 

In this way the exporter retains 
an interest in the account and a 
restriction is placed on indiscrim- 
inate or possibly reckless exten- 
sion of credit. 

Any recoveries obtained after 
payment of a-loss are allocated 
85% to the Corporation and 15% 
to the exporter so that the final 
net loss is borne in the same pro- 
portions, i.e, 85% by the Corpora- 
tion and 15% by the exporter. 

The maximum percentage that 
the Corporation wiil underwrite is 
85% and the co-insurance propor- 
tion may be varied depending 
upon all the relevant circum- 
stances. 

The Corporation expects expor- 
ters to continue their Susiness on 
the same sound commercial lines 
that they would normally follow 
even if they were not covered 
by Export Credits Insurance. 

The advantage to be derived by 
the exporter is that the major 
‘portion of the risk is removed 
from his shoulders and he is thus 
encouraged to expand his for- 
eign trade. 


How Does ECIC Help 
Increase Exports? 

The influence that the Corpor- 
ation should have in increasing 
exports in Canada is illustrated 
by the following example. 

Take a company which feels 
that its capitalization will permit 
it to bear a risk of, say, $10,000 
outstanding in accoynts receiv- 


into prominence in 


a new horizons 
or Magnesium in Cana- 


Magnesium is widely used in the power chain 


saw industry. 


Magnesium’s lightness reduces 


human fatigue, speeds the job, means increas- 


ed production. 


Put Magnesium into your. production picture. 
Magnesium is the easiest of all structural 
metals to a Take advantage of the 


maximum speed ‘of 


‘your’ 


tools with 


machine 

heavy cuts and high. rates: of feed..The free 
characteristics of Magnesium have 

made greatly increased production possible in 


many plants. 


There is a place for Magnesium in your indus- a 


try — our 


a 


engineering'staff is at your disposal 


able at any one time in foreign | 
countries. 


If this company takes out an 
Export Credits Insurance wolicy | 
it is then covered up to 85° of} 
that $10,000, thus bearing a risk | 
of only $1,500. 

Consequently it can ‘afford to | 
multiply its exports six times and | 
increase its outstanding foreign | 
accounts receivable to $60,000, 
land in view of the fact that its 
share of the risk is only 15%, its 
potential loss is limited to $9,000 
which is less than it was risking 
when it was selling only one-sixth 
as much. 


What Types of Policies 
Are Issued? 

There are two types of policies 
issued to cover goods sold on short 
credit terms—one designated as 
the “Contracts” Policy and the 
other ,as the “Shipments” Policy. 


The Contracts Policy covers the 
exporter from receipt of the order 
until payment is made, whereas 
the Shipments Policy covers him 
only from date of shipment. 

The Shipments Policy is design- 
ed to meet the requirements of an 
exporter who does not need to 
cover the risks of loss prior to 
shipment, Whether an exporter 
insures his sales under one type 
of Policy or the other depends 
upon his type of business. 

If an exporter’s general prac- 
tice is to manufacture goods to 
the particular specifications of 
the foreign buyer then that ex- 
porter would require coverage 
under a Contracts Policy to cover 
the risks of loss prior to shipment 
in the event that his customer be- 
came insolvent prior to that time 
or some other event occurred 
which prevented shipment of the 
goods, 

An exporter who sells goods 
from stock or whose goods are 
not manufactured to foreign buy- 
ers’ specifications would obtain 
adequate protection under a 
Shipments Policy. 


Exactly the same risks are ‘in- 
sured under both policies. The 
only difference between them is 
the time at which the insurance 
becomes effective. 


How Does the Insurance 
Cover Exchange? 


The Corporation will accept 
risks in all countries where the 
buyer can pay for the goods in 
a currency which meets Foreign 
Exchange Control Board regula- 
tions. One of the prerequisites for 
transfer insurance coverage is that 
at the time the exporter accepts 
the order or at the time of ship- 
ment, depending upon whether he 


has a Contracts or a Shipments |’ 


Policy, it must have een per- 
missible for the buyer under the 
import and exchange regulations 
of his country to import and pay 
for the goods he has ordered. 


If the buyer’s country, before 
due date of payment, puts 
through some law, order, decree 
or regulation which prevents the 
transfer of. the necessary curren- 
cy to the Canadian exporter, then 
the Corporation would pé@y the 
exporter its share of the loss. 


It should be borne in mind that 
the transfer insurance protection 
afforded by Export Credits In- 
surance policies is to cover cir- 
cumstances entirely outside the 
control of both the exporter and 
the buyer, and the Corporation is 
not on risk if the foreign exchange 
is not made available to pay the 
exporter due to the lack of some 
necessary action on the part of 
the buyer. 


‘The Corporation would pay its 
share of a loss if, subequent to 
‘the exporter’s incurring a risk a 
foreign government put through 
some law or order blocking the 
transfer of funds. 


However, if the transfer of funds 
to the Canadian exporter were 
not made due to the fact that the 
foreign buyer had neglected to do 
something which he should have 
done, such as furnish the nego- 
tiating bank with the necessary 
customs clearance papers, requir- 
ed in some countries in order to 
obtain the foreign exchance allo- 
cation, then the Corporation 
would not’ be on risk until the 
buyer had taken the necessary 
action. 


How Are Credit 
Limits Established? 


The Corporation wishes to in- 
terfere as little as possible with 
the normal business of an expor- 
ter and accordingly in each policy 
sets a maximum amount appli- 
cable to any buyer in any country 
covered by the policy up to which 
amount the exporter may extend 
credit without reference to the 
Corporation, The only require- 
ment is that the exporter must 
either: 


(a) Have had previous favor- 
able credit experience with the 
buyer, or 

(b) Have obtained two up-to- 
date credit reports from inde- 
pendent reliable sources that 
would justify his extending 
credit to the buyer. 

If the exporter wishes to extend 
credit to an amount greater than 
that set out in the policy he then 
applies to the Corporation for its 
specific approval. 

It should be emphasized that 
the Corporation does not attempt 
to replace the credit manager of 
any concern but rather that the 
Corporation endeavours to in- 
crease the efficient credit work 
of businessmtn and convince 
them of the importance of build- 
ing up well-equipped credit de- 
partments. 

Export Credits Insurance is not 
intended to encourage careless- 


+ 


ness in granting credit or indif- 
ference to the importance of em- 
ploying a thoroughly trained 
credit executive. 

Not every business enterprise, 
of course, is large enough to justi- 
ify the maintenance of an organ- 
ized credit department, but every 
jusiness must have someone 
whose duty it is to decide upon | 
the financial arid moral standing | 
of the applicant for credit. 


The function of Export Credits | 
Insurance is to protect against the | 
unexpected and unpreventable ac- | 
cidental loss incurred in spite of | 
every precaution taken by the 
policyholder. . 


No precautions can prevent the | 
occurrance of each and every 
contingency which may arise. 
Death, business depression, cal- 
amities and may other casualties 
are beyond the power of credit | 
men to foresee to any degree of | 
certainty, but they all contribute | 
to the inability of the debtor to 
discharge his obligations. 


Since Export Credits Insurance | 
policies do not cover repudiation | 
on the part of the foreign buyer 
(nor do the policies of any other 
Government) it is all the more 
important that exporters obtain | 
credit reports to satisfy them- 
selves as to the commercial moral- 
ity and financial soundness of 
their buyers in order to protect 
themselves to the greatest extent 
possible. 


How Can an Exporter 
Secure a Policy? 

The exporter, in applying for 
Export Credits Insurance, sub- 
mits an application: on a relatively 
simple form which sets forth in 
total by country the export sales 
he reasonably hopes to make dur- 
ing the next 12-month period and 
also supplies the Corporation with 
certain information relative to 
sales made during previous years. 

The Corporation then sends a 
Letter of Quotation to the expor- 
ter which sets forth the premium 
rate for each country to which he 
ships, and the terms and condi- 
tions under which the Corpora- 
tion would be prepared to insure 
his export sales. 


The application submitted by | 


the exporter is in reality an ap- 
plication for a quotation of prem- 
ium rates and there is no gbliga- 
tion whatsoever on the exp@rter’s 
part. 

If the exporter decides after 
receiving the letter of Quotation 
that he does not wish to avail 
himself of these facilities he is 
perfectly free to do as he wishes. 

If the exporter accepts the let- 
ter of quotation he pays a prem- 
ium deposit which is calculated at 
approximately 10% of the esti- 
mated premium for the year, and 
this deposit is refunded to the| 


exporter upon the expiration of 
his policy or carried forward in 
the event of renewal. 


Premiums paid by the exporter | ¥ 


are, of course, allowed as proper 
deductions in determining tax- 
able income. 


How Are the Premiums 
| Calculated? 


It is extremely difficult to indi- 
cate even generally what the ap- 
plicable rate of premium per 
country might be for any particu- 
lar exporter. 


Each exporter has his own mar- 


| kets, credit terms, problems and 
| ae and all these aspects 


must be taken into account in fix- 
|ing the premium rates. 


The premiums are based on the 
class or type of goods sold, the 
countries to which they are ship- 
ped, the credit terms involved, to 
a small extent on the volume of 
the exporter’s annual sales, the 
spread of risk afforded to the Cor- 
poration, the previous loss exper- 
ience of the exporter, and any, 
other relevant factors, 


Until the Corporation receives 
the application which sets out 


| most of the information on which 


the Corporation bases its pre- 
mium rates, it is impossible to say 
what the premium for any parti- 
cular country might be. 


However, it can be calculated 
from the latest annual report of 
the Corporation that the average 
rate of premium collected on 
risks underwritten during 1947 
was slightly less than 1%, 

Rates of premium are strictly 
confidential between. the -expor- 
ter and the Corporation as is the 
fact that he has a policy. In mak- 
ing his application the exporter 
warrants that he will not discuss 
the policy or any of its details 
with any other person or concern 
except in confidence with his 
bankers. 

The Corporation is to be self- 
sustaining. The premiums which 
it collects must be sufficient in its 
opinion to produce sufficient re- 
venue to cover operating expenses 
and probable losses. It is not out 
to make a profit but neither is it 
intended to subsidize export 
trade. 


Is There a Broad 
Spread of Risk? 


In order to obtain Export 
Credits Insurance coverage an 
exporter is required, as a general 
rule, to insure his exports to all 
countries excluding sales made 
against Irrevocable Letters of 
Credit, or where cash is received 
in advance of shipment. 

However, an exporter may ex- 
clude the U. S. and Newfoundland 
from his Policy and still be eligi- 

Continued on page 9 
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Attention! SKIN MERCHANTS 


AND 


FUR MANUFACTURERS 


rs 


We — the Manufacturers of “VALENTINE” 
Mole Plates are Exhibiting at Stand 100 — 
Coliseum Building — Textile Section. 


aR 


A visit to our Stand will be worthwhile. 


E. J. MOREL (1934) LIMITED 


68: OXFORD STREET 
é Cable Address: Ejmorfurs Wesdo London. 
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LONDON W.1, ENGLAND 


CARR’S LADDER TAPE for VENETIAN BLINDS 
Canadian International Trade Fair 
Stand 490 — Group Il 
The Original Patentees of Woven Ladder Tape. 


JAMES CARR & SONS LTD. 


CLARENCE MILLS 


MANCHESTER 


FREIGHT SERVICES FROM | 


Eastern Canadian Ports 


TO 


SOUTH AFRICA AND’ FAR EAST 
Via the following Lines 


ACADIA STEAMSHIP LINE 


Cape Town — Port Elizabeth — East 
Lendon — Durban — Lourence Marques 


CANADA ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


Red Sea — Persian Gulf — India — China — Far Eas? 


* 


MARCH SHIPPING AGENCY LTD. 
276 ST. JAMES STREET W., MONTREAL, 
Ontario Representative: 


MONTREAL SHIPPING CO. LTD. 
345 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 
U. S$. A. REPRESENT ATIVES: 


NEW YORK 


James Ll. Thom, Inc. 


80 Broad St. 


DETROIT 


J. H. Schaefer 
Majestic Bidg. 


CLEVELAND 


Robert D. Smith 
914 Rockefeller 


CHICAGO 
United Stegmship Agencies 
188 Randolph St. 


VISITORS! 


While in Toronto...let us discuss your 


ELECTRICAL 


COZY 


Victoria 


Vancouver 


WIRE ~’ CABLE 


REQUIREMENTS 


Head Office and Plant at Leaside, Toronte 


Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd. are manufacturers of electrical 
conductors from the finest magnet wire to 120,000 volt paper 
insulated lead covered oil filled cable with continuous research 
towards the design and manufacture of cables of even higher 


voltages. 


Please Telephone Mayfair 8681 and ask for L. G. a 


Re g! "ena 


Ton ne Rona 


Export Manager 


ta (ABLE oie he 
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Women everywhere love to 
dress. up and Canadian women, 


cigarette cases, calendars, gent’s 
j notions, 


- Gew-Gaws, Fine Craft in J ewelry Show 


Here’s A World 
Drugstore 


From hair curlers to throat 
lozenges, any drugstore item, 
you'll find in the Drugs and Drug 
Sundries Section on the second 
floor of the Coliseum building. 

Exhibitors are principally 
Canadian and British, but there’s 
also an interesting exhibit from 
Brazil. 


Again Canadian producers are 
showing the world that in the 
drugstore business, as in many 
other consumer lines, in quality 
and pricing as well as in ingen- 
uity of design, they can compete 
successfully with the rest of the 
world. 

Here’s a list of sttsthiaters (com- 


plete up to the time this section 
‘went to press): 


Canada 


Arga Specialties Reg’d., 1265 Gra- 
ham Bivd, Montreal: Indel- 
ible lipstic; creams; basic, founda- 
tion, cleansing etc.; deodorant 
powder. 


Backley W. K. Ltd., 559 College St., 
Toronto: Proprietary medicines 
for cough and cold control. 

Chantler Manufacturing Co. Lid., 49 
Wellington St. W., Toronto: Pow- 
der puffs, cosmetic pads, tobacco 
pouches, novelties. 

Industries Ltd, 408 St 
Gabriel St, Montreal: Nail files. 


Wrosst, Charies E. & Co., 3571 St. 

— St., Montreal: Pharmaceu- 

tical specialties and fine chemi- 

cals, estrogens, androgens, vita- 
min D, calciferol, 


Naimeo Inc. 1823c Lincoln Ave., 
Montreal: Toilet accessories, no- 


Rubberset Co. Lid., 108 Peter St., 
Toronto; Shaving and _ tooth 
brushes. 


Gta-Rite Hair Pin Co. Lid., 49 Wel- 
lington St. W., Toronto: Hair pins, 
bobby pins, etc. 


Wintrob, M. & Sons Ltd, 260 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Plastic combs, 
gun goggles, hair barrettes, hair 
notions eurlers, toilet prepara: 


oun G. HH. &@ Cc o. Ltd, No. 23 
Keele St. Toronto: Disinfectants 
and other sanitation products, 


United Kingdom 


Davies, W. James (Western) Lid. 
Maindy Works, North Rd., Main- 
@y, Cardiff; S. Wales: tn 

., Chlorodynelozenceés, “ 


” throat ee ona 

jestifs” digestivemin 
Bagasetter Ltd. amis. Kincard- 
ineshire: Lavender water, hand 


Water Wave & Curler 
46 The Broadway, Crick- 


London, N.W.2: Curlers, 
hair wavers. 


Blempaxities Limited, 69 Leaden- 
ball St, London, E.C.3: Men's 
Geek eaatanguen Selling stated 
metal coa olding plated 
toastracks. 


Maison Palliard & Annette Day, 23 
Palace Court, London, W.2: Drugs, 
@rug sundries, 


Erma 


Lutecia 
Janeiro: Patented medicines and 
@rugs, especially for hypodermical 
@sechoslovakia 


Piinacek, Josef Hradec Kralove: 
Cosmetic, shaving creams, fluids, 
teilet soaps, candles, church lights, 
glycerine. 


TRADE FAIR 


VISITORS 


Effective. promotion. of your 
products in Canada” depends 
on best use of available adver- 
tising media. 

For a complete otetel list- 
ing of all media—newspapers, 
magazines, business papers, 
tadip, etc., and information on 
their advertising rates, circula- 
tion, mechanical requirements, 
publishing dates and ad- 
dresses, enter a subscription to 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING. 
This quarterly directory also 
lists all advertising agencies in 
Gancda, 


Price, In Canade, $5 a year. 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
481 University Avenue 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 

AAR 


influenced no doubt by their 
American cousins, are especially 
fond of all the gew-gaws, trade- 
termed costume jewelry, which 
European ingenuity transplanted 
to this continent has fashioned to 
finish off milady’s ensemble. 


The gew-gaws are a prominent 
feature of the Jewelry section at 
the Fair — to be found on the 
east side of the first floor of the 
Coliseum — and they’re being 
shown by Canada’s leading pro- 
ducers alongside those from 
Czechoslovakia, France, United 
States as well as many new- 
comers to the Canadian market 
from the United Kingdom. 


As well, of course, there are 
displays of the world’s finest 
jewelry, silverware, gold items, 
watches and clocks from such 
traditionally fine craftsmen as 
the Swiss, the British, the Nether- 
landers, the Norwegians — who'll 
find Canadians have progressed 
well in this line — together with 
rare items from India, Italy, Mex- 
ico and other lands. 


Here is a list of exhibitors (as |, 
known at the time this section |" 
went to press): 


Canada 


American Watch Company of Can- 
ada, 1470 Peel St., Montreal: 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, pock- 
et lighters, Swiss musical novel- 
ties. 

Diamond Watch Co., 1410 Stanley 
Ave., Montreal: Diamonds, watch- 
es, jewelry. 


Duguid, Arthur A. Co., 315 Victoria} 


Ave., Fort William, Ont.: Jewelry 
and jewelers’ supplies. 


Ecanada Art Pottery Co., 206 Dun- 
durn St. S., Hamilton, Ont.: Pot- 
tery, silver-plated items costume 
jewelry. 


Forestville Clock Co. 40 Welling- 
ton St. E., Toronto: Grandfather, 
mantel, wall clocks. 


L’Esperance, G. R., 209 Sf. Cather- 
ine St. N., Montreal: Watchés, 
clocks. 


Lever, Harold Co. Small Arms 
Bldg., Long Branch, Ont.: Dresser 
sets, military sets, cigarette cases, 
vanities, jewelry. 


McColl, Hugh Sales Co., 46 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto: Danish hand-made 
silver-gold pieces, hand-painted 
pottery, wooden figures, china. 


Woolnough, E. H., Inc., 751°Victorig 
Sa., Montreal: Jewelry for mén. 


Brazil 
Zitrin Irmaos, Rio de Janerio: Jew- 
elry. 


7 
Colombia 


Banco de la Republica, Bogota: Em- 
eralds, precious stones, 


Caechoslovakia 


Annz Lasova, 35 Korunni St., Pra- 
ha 12: Garnet ornaments, gold- 
ware, jewels, imitation jewelry, 
silverware, 


Appel A. Wunch, Jablonec n. Nisou: 
Imitation jewelry, necklaces, glass 
— metal button, cut crystal 
& 


Charles Votrubec, 5, V. Kolkovne, 
Praha 1. Nendest: laos lead crystal, 
chattons, imitation stones, glass 
buttons, imitation jewelry. 


Folkert, 9, Trebizskeho St. Praha 

12. ligious imitation 
jewelry, glass beads, glass stones, 
buttons, glassware. 


Herman A. Palma, Turnov: Precious 
synthetic stones, semi-precious 
stones, imitation stones, chattons, 
Bohemian garnet jewelry. 


Jindrich Brditschka, j-10, Nadrazni 
St., Jablonec n. Nisou: Imitation 
jewelry, glass, spring rings, watch 
straps, fittings, 


Pragoexport Ltd., 37 Norodni St., 
Praha: Imitation jewelry, reli- 
gious articles, cutglass stones, 
buttons, necklaces, tags, rosaries. 


Rudolph WHujer, Commercial and 
Export Co., Jablonec n, Nisou: 
Imitation jewelry, imitation pearls, 
beads of al kinds, stones, chattons. 


“Sandrik” United Factories of Sil- 
ver and Metal Goods, National 
Corporation, Bratislava: Silver 

and metal goods, cutlery, 


Thiel A. Rhode, Jablonec n. Nisou: 


Imitation jewelry, glass buttons, 
cut glass. 


Vaclav Las, 33 Korunni St., Praha 
12: Onyx, marble, bookends, desk 
sets, clocks, — 


v ahd, Seta, 41 Dioubs 
St. Praha: cigare 


cases, ania fipstich elders 


Menepe! Leather Preducts Ltd, 
Pontypridd, Glamorgan: Leather 
= straps with turned edges, 
e 


France 


Aloma, §.A.-3, 7 rue Lafayette, Paris 
9: Novelty and fane — 
medals and watch cha’ 


Centre D Commerciale, 
119 rue et, Paris: Ladies’ 
handbags, purses, compacts, 


France-Demonstration, 24 rue, Vale 
lier, Levallois, Seine, France: 
Jewelry and accessories. 


Netherlands 
a. & Ce. Noordeinde 156, 
ague: Old Dutch silver- 


ware, costume jewelry, (precious 
gemstones. 


metals only) 


Minevra, Teehnisch Bureau, West- 
erstraat 15, Utrecht: Clocks, clock 
cases. 


Minerva, Technisch Bureau, Wester- 
traat 15, Utrecht: Jewelry. 


Rikkers, Willism, Beurs-Damrak, 
Amsterdam: Gold and _silver- 
filled articles, 


Walthausen G, H., 353 Keizersgrachs, 
Amsterdam: Jewelry. 


India 


Trades House, 1/38 Cooum River 
Rd., Chintadripet, Madras: Art- 


FAIR DESIGNER Tom Wood is 
chief of art and design division 
of Canadian Government Ex- 
hibition Commission responsible 
for artistic arrangement of the 
Fair. Served in the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy, was a war artist. 
Responsible for art work in 
Canadian exhibits at B.LF. 


from Siam and Ceylon, zircons, 
Siamese silver jewelry. 


Mexico 
Plata De Taxco, Taxco: Silverware. 


wares, carved ivory, embossed| Norway 


ver articles, fine leather. 


Malaya . 
Khalik, M.A, 17 Kirk Terrace. 
Singepore, Malayan Union: Gems 


combs, ash- coffee ; 
ne ‘pans, sets, sugar 


Zidlicky & Co., 3 Naiselova St., 
Praha 1: Imitation jewelry, glass 
pendants, imitation glass, rhine- 
stones, beads, novelties. 


\ 
United Kingdom 


Aladdin Jewelry Ltd., Vine Build- 
ings, Pudding Chare, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne: Costume jewelry, hand- 
made, English hall-marked silver, 
silver-plated goods. 


ae Ltd., 10 Mount Row, London, 

: Makers of hand-made glass 

oon ‘pottery buttons and costume 
jewelry. 


Dalgleish, I., 4 St. Alban's Row, 
Carlisle: Hand-wrought gold jew- 


elry set with precious stones and 
diamonds. 


Co. 


& Co. 92 George 
ae W.1: Hand-made, imita- 
tion jewelry. 


Jarrett Rainsford & Laughton Ltd. 
Leominster Works, Lower Essex 
st, B 5: pacts, 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA, 


HON« 


a ° 


Tostrup, J., Oslo: Silverware. 
New Zealand 


MeMillan D. J. & Co., 347 Queen St., 
Auckland: Jewelry, 


Portugal 
occu Dos Industriaes De Ourives- 


Switzerland 
Chambre Suisse De L'Horlogerie,| Swiss Watch Chamber, La 
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THE COLLIS LEATHER COMPANY LIMITED 


Tanners of high-grade calf leathers for the 
Shoe and Handbag Trades 


WELCOMES YOU TO 


THE CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


@ AURORA CALF @ DAWN CALF 
@ SUEDE CALF 


Eberhard 


& Co, La Chaux-de-; United States 
Fonds: 


Watches, chronographs. watches, antique watch collection. 
Bishop, Martin Mfg. Co. 1123 


Nisus Watch Factory Ltd., Pery,| Broadway, New York, N.Y.: Aute Italy 
near Bienne: Wrist-watches, keyring, compacts, cigarette cases,| Firm Liberate Canzanese, Via Ri- 
costume jewelry. a oe Jewelry es 
pearls, cameos, filigree. tor- 
— mosaics, stones, novel- 
es 


Clocks, pocket watches and wrist. 


aria Do Morte, Lisbon: Jewelry, 
accessories, 


Chaux 
chronometers,| United States Time Corporation, 
630 Fifth Ave, New York, N.Y:: 


La Chaux de Fonds: Watches, 


Fonds: Watches, 
chronometers, 


time instruments. 


FOR EXPORT ANYWHERE... 


Canadian Fish Products 


With long coastlines on both the Atlantic and the 


Pacific oceans . . 


». . Canada is one of the major fish-producing countries 
of the world. .Large supplies of a wide variety of fish 
products are available for shipment to importing 
markets anywhere in the world. 


Canada's fishing industry is modern and progressive 
. . . stressing quality in every phase of its operations. 
Every effort is made to maintain uniform sound quality. 


Permanent research sfations are maintained by the 


. and almost countless inland lakes 


Dominion Government’s Department of Fisheries, to 
assist the industry in constantly improving the tech- 
niques of fish handling and processing. In addition, 
federal laws require inspection and grading of many, 
products by inspecting laboratories and specially, 


trained officers. 


The importer who buys Canadian canned salmon, | 
sardines, lobster, herring or other canned fish .. ~ or 
Canada dried, salted, pickled, smoked or frozen fish 
».. is assured of good fish. 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS HAVE GOOD FISH FOR IMPORTERS EVERYWHERE 


Anyone interested in importing Canadian fish products is invited to communicate with the Department of Fisheries, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Please make enquiries as specific as possible, indicating the kind of fish and the form of 
processing — canned, dried, 


etc. Such enquiries will be referred promptly to appropriate suppliers. 


CANADA 


JAMES A, 8Z-1 


MacKINNON, M.P., MINISTER 
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Canada’s Banks in Big Trade Role 


Here’s How They Help in Currency, Exchange Problems 


BY DONALD G. MacLEAN 

Banking has been called the 
handmaiden of commerce and 
without the services of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks, Canada’s 
world trade would be seriously 


ped. 
Fortunately the Canadian banks 
and the Canadian banking system 
generally are well equipped to 


, Rive the needed service not only 


to Canadian exporters and im- 
porters but to the exporters and 


. importers of the various other 


countries with which we deal, 

Among the services the Cana- 
dian banks give to international 
traders . 


are: 

1. Establishing confidence be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

2. Making the necessary cur- 
rency arrangements. 

3. Financing transactions, both 
import and export, largely by 
letters of credit. 

How do the chartered »anks 
create confidence in international 
trade? 8 

In the first place, they are 
national institutions equipped to 
give service all over their own 
eountry: the 10 chartered banks 
have approximately 3,350 
branches across the Dominion. 

Every bank of course can’t have 
a branch at every point, but by 
rmoutual agreement, they act as 
correspondents for each other in 
places -where one has branches 
and another has not. Thus each 
bank can offer its clients service 
across the country. : 

The same practice prevails in 
international trade. A number 
of the banks have established. 
branches in the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, British 
West Indies, Central and South 
American countries, Cuba, etc. 
There are in all 106 branches out- 
eidé Canada and Newfoundland. 

But in other countries where 
they have no branches, the same 
system is followed as that in Can- 
ada at points where an individual 
bank is not represented. 

Each benk has correspondents 
or connections with whom it can 
keep in touch and through whom 
it can give service to Cafiadian 
exporters and importers and like- 
wise to the exporters and import- 
ers of other countries. 

Trade Information Service 

So close is the contact that Can- 


ing connection between Canada 
and various other countries with 
whom she does business. 

One of the first services which 


businessmen at home and abroad. 
An exporter in a foreign coun- 
wanting to sell in Canada can 


| garding foreign importers and ex- 
porters, foreign markets, stand- 
ards and quality of foreign goods. 

Thus if a Canadian exporter 
wants to sell his goods in Tripoli, 
his bank will get all the necessary 
information for him. Similarly, if 
an exporter in Utrecht, the 
Netherlands, wants to sell in Can- 
ada he can get information on 
Canadian markets, through his 
own bank at Utrecht in co-opera- 
tion with a Canadian bank. In- 
formation: regarding standards, 
quality, ete, can all be obtain- 
ed the same way. 

This exchange of information, 
with introductions if necessary, is 
the first step jn creating confi- 
dence between buyer and seller 
in Canada and all other parts of 
the world. 

Having thus established the 
necessary confidence the bank 
will then make the necessary cur- 
rency, arrangements, 

Know Exchange Regulations 

Under present conditions this 
involves -knowledge not only of 
exchange rates but of currency 
regulations. This latter point is of 
prime importance because par- 
ticularly since 1939 exchange 
transactions have been-subject to 
restrictions by most countries. 

Many manufacturers and 
wholesalers, though highly effi- 
cient in their own line of business, 
would be hopelessly at sea in ex- 
change dealings, including such 
matters as forward buying and 
getting the best rate obtainable, 


in compliance with the regula-: 


tions of the other country as well 
as their own. 

Bank officers in charge of each 
bank’s foreign business, through 
their correspondents can ascertain 
all the mechanics of the exchange 
markets, at home and abroad, 
and can make all necessary ar- 
rangements for payment or col- 
lection of payments. 

In competitive exchange mar- 
kets, these exchange services are 
given for a moderate charge. The 
trader at home and abroad is thus 
relieved of much worry and 
trouble. ‘ 

Exchange rates are obviously a 
powerful-factor in setting prices 
at w goods can be bought or 
sold. They may mean the differ- 
ence between .a profit or a loss 
and accordingly expert manage- 
ment of this: phase of the deal is 
exceedingly. important. With their 
world-wide connections Canadian 
banks are well equipped to give 
this service, : 

- The next step is, arranging for 
payment to foreign or Canadian 
exporters, for goods delivered in 
the other country. 

One of the standard methods of 
financing imports and exports, 


and probably the most commen,’ 


is by letters of credit. A letter of 
credit is a written order from a 
banker in one country to a banker 
in another, authorizing payment 
to a person named in the docu- 
ment of either a definite sum of 
money or of an amount not éx- 
ceeding a sum indicated, usually 
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provide a means of prompt pay- 
ment in any currency desired; but 
they give evidence that the buyer 
is solvent and also may be taken 
as evidence that exchange con- 
trol regulations in both countries 
have been taken into account. 


It is extremely unlikely that a 
letter of credit would be issued 
covering import of goods unless 
the bank was satisfied that an 
import permit and the required 
currency could be obtained. The 
letter of credit itself shows the 
name of the bank which issued it, 
the length of time for which it is 
good, the amount payable, man- 
ner in which it can be used, the 
name of the party on whose be- 
half it has been issued. 

It should also show the nature 
of the goods covered and the doc- 
uments that are required, such as: 
draft, invoices, insurance policy 
or certificate covering shipment. 

When a letter of credit is issued 
a number of banks may be in- 
volved in one transaction. 

For example, there is the bank 
which opens the credit by placing 
its facilities at the disposal of 
its client. Thus if a Canadian im- 


porter buys goods from abroad, 
his bank will probably be in 
charge of the arrangements for 
payment and will open the credit 
for the client, 

Then there is the bank through 
which the details are relayed on 
to the shipper of the goods, This 
will be the correspondent of the 
Canadian Sank involved if it has 
no branch in the other country. 
Then of course there may be the 
third bank, the one with which 
the foreign shipper does his own 
business and to whom he would 
present his documents for nego- 
tiation. 

In all these transactions there is 
a maze of regulations and restric- 
tions confusing to any person not 
skilled in foreign exchange and 
associated matters. As specialists | 
however, the ‘banks look after all | 
details for their clients, 

Thus, right from the beginning, 
in’ first establishing business con- 
nections and confidence in each 
other, ascertaining currency and 
exchange regulations and in mak- 
ing final payment, the Conniinn | 
banks play a silent but all-im- | 
portant part in_ international | 
trade: 


How Export Credits Insurance 
Helps our Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 7) 

ble for insurance coverage since 
it is possible for exporters to ob- 
tain credit. insurance from com- 
mercial insurers for sales to those 
countries and, as indicated prev- 
iously, this service offered by the 
Dominion Government does not 
represent any intrusion of Gov- 
ernment into the business field. 

On the other hand, if an ex- 
porter wishes to include sales to 
the U. S. and Newfoundland along 
with his other export sales, in 
order to have blanket protection, 
the Coropration is willing to in- 
clude those countries in the pol- 
icy; 

One'of the basic principles and 
fundamental requirements of in- 
surance. is that there be a broad 
spread ‘of risk. 

If, for example, an exported 
wishes to insure a particular ship- 
ment to Brazil then all shipments 
to Brazil, excluding shipments 
made against Irrevocable Letters 
of Credit, must be covered by the 
Policy. 

Similarly, if an exporter wishes 
to insure shipments to Brazil, then 
all countries: to which he ships 
must be included in the policy. 

If an exporter particularly de- 
sires to exclude from the policy 
one of the countries to which he 
‘ig. exporting, then provided. the 
remaining countries to whith the 
exporter ships furnish the Cor- 
poration with a sufficient spread 
of risk, the Corporation will give 
consideration to the exclusion of 
that country. 

If an exporter were to insure 
only those countries where he felt 
there was some risk he would be 
selecting against the Corporation, 
and it would be covering only 
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the poor risks and the exporter 
would not insure his better class | 
of business. 

If this were permitted the rates | 
of premium might become pro- | 
hibitive. It is only by having a 
broad spread of risk that the 
Corporation can quote rates which 
in its opinion are moderate, 


Are Sales of Capital 
Goods Covered? 


The foregoing applies mainly to 
general commodities, but the 
same principles are embodied in 
policies covering sales of capital 
goods sold on terms extending 
from, say, six months to three 
years. 

As indicated previously, the 
Corporation issues an individual 
policy to cover each particular 
contract of sale. In all’ cases 
where capital goods are involved 
it is important that the exporter 
approach the Corporation at as 
early a stage as possible in his 
negotiations with the foreign buy- 
er as the Corporation has to con- 
sider not only the nature of the 
equipment being sold and the 
financial standing of the foreign 
purchaser, but also the conditions 
prevailing in the importing coun- 
try at the time and the economic 
outlook from the long-range point 


“of views 


The Corporation will agree to 
pay to any bank the proceeds of 
any claim which may be payable 
under a policy and accordingly 
the possession of an Export Cred- 
its Insurance policy should prove 
of assistance to an exporter in 
arranging his financing since he 
will then have insured one of 
his most important liquid assets 
and the collateral value of his 
foreign accounts receivable will 
be greatly enhanced. 

The exporter has available to 
him two main ways of assigning 
his insured accounts to his bank- 
ers. He can either assign an indi- 
vidual bill or he can make a 
blanket assignment of all his for- 
eign accounts receivable, 


How Many Exporters 
Have Used ECIC? 


The number of exporters in- 
sured under Export Credits In- 
surance policies has continued to 
increase, 

The following table sets forth 
the number of policyholders at 
the end of each of the last three 
fiscal years, and indicates that 
the estimated export volume of 
$12,860,800 insured under policies 
current at March 31, 1946\had in- 
creased to $44,487,470 by Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 

Np. of No, Estimated 

Policy- of Export 

hold- Policies Volume 

ers Current Insured 

*Mar. 31, 1946 45 45 $12,860,000 
Dec. 31,1946 92 95 22,147,677 
Dec. 31,1947 159 170 44,487,470 


*In August, 1946 the fiscal year- 
end of the Corporation was 
changed from March 31 to Decem- 
ber 31, 


The 170 policies current at 
December 31, 1947 covered a 
variety of agricultural products, 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods originating in all parts of 
Canada. 

Of these policies, 150 covered 
general commodities sold on short 
credit terms of which 133 were 
of the “shipments type” policy 
covering risks only after ship- 
ments are made, and 17 were of 
the “contracts type” policy under 
which the exporter is insured 
from the acceptance of orders 
until final payments are made. 


The remaining 20 policies cov- 
ered capital goods sold on short- 
to medium-term credit and were 
issued to cover individual con- 
tracts of sale. 


Branch offices of the Corpora- 
tion were opened during 1947 in 


Montreal and Toronto while ex- 


tended visits were made by sen- 
ior officers of the Corporation to 
the Maritimes and the West. 

While credit conditions during 
the first three years of the Cor- 
poration’s existence have been 
relatively favorable, recent dif- 
ficulties in the transfer of funds 
and deterioration in credit condi- 
tions generally have: become ap- 
parent. 

In the month of March, 1948 


INTRODUCING ji: 


Centrifugal Pumps for all pur- 
poses, 


Sigma Low Pressure Pumps. 
Sigma Non-Clogging Pumps. 


Sigma Medium Pressure Two 
Stage H Pumps, 


AT THE CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


the Corporation paid some 15 
claims arising from insolvencies, 
defaulted accounts and delays in 
the transfer of funds in connec- 
tion with shipments made by 
Canadian exporters to their for- 
eign buyers. 


How Does It 
Help Exporters? 

The possession of an Export 
Credits Insurance policy helps an 
exporter mainly: 

1, By granting insurance cover- 
age against the principal forms 


of loss arising from overseas | 


trade; 

2. By making the advice and 
assistance of the Corporation 
available to him in obtaining re- 
coveries, in the event of default 
in payment by the buyer; 

3. By assisting him in obtaining 
financial accommodation from his 
bankers, and 

4, By emphasizing the necessity 
of maintaining a constant scrutiny 


Modern Farm Irrigation Systems 
and Rainmasters: Now manu- 
factured In Canada—schemes 
to irrigate from .29 to 2.75 
acres from one position, 
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Sigma High Pressure Multi. 
Stage Turbine Pumps, 


Aquamatic House Water 
Systems. 


Nautila Submersible Pumps. 
Self-Priming Pumps (Type SP}; 
Firefighting Pumps. 


Pumps for special duties ‘(oil 
and other heavy duties). 


Hand Pumps. 


BOOTHS 1401-1408, AUTOMOTIVE BLDG, 


Machines for Farm.Work 
Feature Canadian Products 


Everything needed to make the 
farmer’s lot a more mechanized 
and easier one is shown in the 
farm implements section with 
Canadian manufacturers making 
the biggest showing. 

This section will be found in 
the Automotive building. Here’s 
a list of exhibitors (as available 
at the time this section went to 
press): 


Canada 


Abbott Co., Charles Noel., 425 River 
St., Verdun, Que.: Paints contain- 
ing D.D.T. for control of flies, in- 
sects in farm buildings. 


Farm Facilities (Canada) Ltd., 1010 
Lakeshore Rd, New Toronto: 
Light farm tractors, implements, 
rotary cultivators, power lawn 
mowers, pumps, 


of the credit-worthiness of his | Green Cross Insecticides, 2875 Centre 


foreign buyers. 


Think of it in this way: Money at 
work means men and women at 
_work producing goods and services 
that contribute to better living: 


It turns wheels in factories and 
transports goods 
keeps people busy in stores, offices 
creates oppor- 


and workshops 
tunities and jobs: 


Along this line of progressive de- 
velopment this Bank fulfils its vital 


e 


St., Montreal: Dusting and spray- 


>, munities alike: 


ing materials, insecticides, fungi- 
cides and herbicides for amateur 
gardeners and commercial 
growers, ; 

—— & Son Ltd., F. W. 8., Bedford, 

ue. 

Lowe Brothers Co, Ltd., 580 Rose 
de Lima St., Montreal: Dusting 
and spraying materials, insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides 
for amateur gardeners and com- 
mercial growers, 

Martin-Senour Co. Ltd. 6833 de 
l’Epee Rd., Montreal: Dusting and 
spraying materials, insecticides, 
fungicides and herbicides for 
amateur gardeners and commer- 
cial growers. 

Merrickville Engineering Co, Ltd., 
Merrickville, Ont. Agricultural 
implements, marine and industrial 
equipment, oil burning apparatus. 

Otago Ltd., Orillia, Ont.: Farm im- 
plements, heavy haulage, wagons, 
wheels, axles, 
stirrup pullers, 


function by supplying Bank Credit * 
—the money that helps men and 
women to realize their aims—to 


carry out sound, constructive plans 
of benefit to individuals and coms 


For almost a century we have 
helped sound business enterprise; 
We invite you to bring your plans, ' 
problems and financial needs to 
The Bank of Toronto. 
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water systems, 


Renfrew Co, Ltd, The, 

Renfrew, Ont.: am separators, 
hand or power operation, stand or 
table models, 


Spramotor Ltd., 1009-1105 York St., 
London, Ont: Hand and power 
spraying equipment. 

Waterloe Manufacturing Co. Ltéd., 
Waterloo, Ont: Garden tractors 
and tractor accessories, 

Welland Vale Mfg. Co, Lid. St. 
Catharines, Ont: Axes, harvest 
tools, shovels, picks, mattocks, 
bush hooks, adzes, bars. 


Wood Co, Lté., W. C. 123 Woolwich 
St. Guelph, Ont: Farm equip- 
ment, milking machines, ‘m 
coolers, grinders, rollers, water- 
heaters. 


United States 

Eastern Tractor Mfg. Corp. 36 St 
James St. Kingston, N.Y.; Trae- 
tors, farm machines. 

French & Hecht, Davenport, Iowa. 


United Kingdom 


Giusti & Son Ltd. T., 70 Copen- 
hagen St, London, N.l.: Dairy 
machinery. 


™ BANK TORONTO 


Incorporated in 1855 


L. G. GILLETT, General Manager 
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s leather industry, like 


Fine Quality, Wide Range in Leathers 


her textile industry, made great 
strides under the pressure of war 
needs. New techniques, better 
finish and styling lifted Canadian 
boots and shoes to new high quali- 
ties. 


And these are revealed together 
with a surprising variety of other 
leather consumer goods in the 
numerous Canadian exhibits in 
the Footwear, Leather Goods. 
Traveling Requisites, Leather 
Substitutes section which occupies 
a large area spread over two parts 
of the west end of the second floor 
of the Coliseum building. 

Among British exhibits Cana- 
dian buyers will notice a switch 
te the brighter shoe stylings Can- 
adian and American women pre- 
fer as well as many examples of 
the high quality, sober stylings so 
long synonymous with British- 
made leather goods. Among Brit- 
ish exhibitors section will be 
found several newcomers to the 
market seeking representation in 
Canada. 


Here’s a list of exhibitors (as 
avaflable at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 


Allied Rubber Inc., 7230 Alexandra 
St., Montreal: Imitation leather, 
quarter-linings, sock-linings, shoe 
fabri peo eee 


Beardmore & Co, Ltd., Acton, Ont.: 
Sole, upper, welting and belting 
leathers. 


Leather Co. Ltd., Kit- 
chener, Ont.: Tanners of sole and 
glove leathers. 


Clarke and Clarke Co. Lid., 3arrie, 
Ont.: Sheepskin leather. 

Collis Leather Co. Ltd., Aurora, 
Ont.: Calf leathers for the sh 
and handbag trades. 

Dominion Luggage Co., 268-270 Par- 
liament St., Toronto: Club bags, 

es, two-suiters, wardrobe 
cases, ladies’ matched sets. 

Donnell & Mudge Ltd., New Toron- 
to: Sheep and goat leathers, glaz- 
ed kid, shearlings, mouton fur. 

Durable Associated Companies Ltd., 
Durable Leather Products Divi- 
sion, 460 Richmond St. W., Toron- 
to: Ladies’ handbags. 

Keslick Importing Co. Ltd., Suite 
206, 21 King St. E., Toronto: Style 
and staple footwear, imported and 
domestic. ; 


Lanning, G, T., Lid., 59 Wellington 
St. W= personal leather goods for 


men, 

Merson, George W., Company Lid,, 
69 York St., Toronto: Luggage, 
beauty cases, wallets, handbags, 
mottled leather goods. 

Premier Leather Goods Co., 226 Hos- 
pital St. Montreal: Brief cases, 
billfolds,' tobacco ,pouches, per- 
sonal leather goods. 

Progressive Leather Goods Ltd., 205 

Richmond St. W., Toronto: Ladies’ 

handbags. 


A CLOSE UP VIEW 
OF CANADA'S 


_ POTENTIALITIES. 


, 
a 


ae 
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goods, beauty boxes, fitted cases, 
travelling requisites. 

Muirhead, Andrew ‘& Son, Dunn 
Street, Glasgow: Cow hide leather 
for upholstery, leather and trav- 
elling goods, footwear. 


Newman Slippers Limited, Black- 


Topper Footwear Ltd., 10221 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal: Foot- 
wear, 


Tourist Supply Co. Ltd., 468 King 
St. W., Billfolds, fancy leather 
items, 


United Kingdom 

Bagcraft Ltd. Sackville House, 
38/40 Piccadilly, London, W.1.: 
Ladies, handbags, wallets, bill- 
folds and personal leather goods. 


Bolton’ Leathers Ltd., Weston St., 
Bolton, Lanes.: High quality shoe 
* upper leathers. 


Brooks, J. B. & Co. Ltd., Great 
Charles St., Birmingham 3: Man- 
ufacturers of solid leather and 
fabricated luggage, moulded cases 
and.bicycle saddles. 


Clark, C. & J., Ltd., Street, Somerset: 
Ladies’ fleece and war-lined boots, 
promenade, spectator sports and 
evening shoes. 


Clayton, Joseph & Son (Chester- 


* field) Ltd., Clayton St. Tannery, 


Chesterfield, Derbyshire: All 
types of heavy leather chrome and 
vegetable tanned 3 mm up. 


Fassbender & Evans Ltd., 206/12 
St. John St., London, E.C.1: Ladies’ 
leather handbags ‘in ‘medium ‘and 
better qualities. : 

Frenchs Ltd., Muston Rd., Clapton, 
London, E.5: Leather luggage and 
goods, blouse cases and handbags. 

Gandolfi, E., 6 Chapel St., Edgware 
Rd. London: Ballet dancing 
shoes, blocked and unblocked toes, 
colored leathers, materials. 

A. & Co. Ltd., Colindale 
Ave., 114, The H:de, London, 
N.W.9: .High-grade English made 
leather luggage, handbags and :ac- 
cessories. : 

Harrold: Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd.,. Eagle Works, Harrold, Bed- 
ford: Lining leather for footwear, 
fancy leather for purses, bill- 
folds, etc. 

Martins-Birmingham Lid., Gran- 
ville St., Birmingham: Ladies’ 
handbags in crocodile, calfskin, 
pigskin. 

Martin, W. & J. Ltd., 63 Brunswick 
St., Glasgow, C.1: Leathers, hides. 

Maylor,.W. A. & Co, Ltd., 23 Bed- 
ford Row, London, W.C.1: Leather 


... MEET . 


THE MEN WITH 

~"WHOM YOU CAN 
DO PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS. 


COME TO THE FAIR 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


WHAT A 
CANADIAN BANK WITH 
AN INTEREST IN FOR- 
EIGN TRADE CAN DO 
TO ASSIST YOU. 


burn, Lancs.: Slipper manufactur- 
ers. 

Norton, &., Ltd., Endurance Works, 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, 
London, E17: Fibre suit and at- 
tache cases, trunks, leather air- 
plane luggage, ladies’ handbags. 

Parker Wakeling & Co. Ltd., “Vic- 
tor Works,” Garman Rd., Totten- 
ham, London, N.17: Luggage. 


Pearce, W. & Co, (Northampton) 
Ltd, ‘Billing Park, Northampton: 
Specialty leathers for exclusive 
footwear, fancy leather goods and 
bookbinding, gas meter diaphragm 
leather, 


Reynolds, G. & W. & Co. Ltd., 100 
Milkway, Mill Hill, N.W.7, Lon- 
don: Travel and fancy leather 
goods, gloves handbags, baby and 
dog equipment. 

Smith, T. J. & J. Ltd., Lombard Rd., 
London, S.W. 19: Leather goods 
and leather-bound stationery and 
diaries. : 

Stent, Alfred & Sons Ltd., Havants, 
Hants: Leather gloves, gloving 
leather, beaver, lamb and wool- 
skins, 


Sutrey Manufacturing Co., The, 
Eveline Rd., Mitcham, Surrey: 
Billfolds, manicure sets, fitted 
dressing cases, writing cases, diar- 
ies, pocket books, address books, 
classical and art books. 

Trickett, Sir H. W. Ltd., Caghill 
Mills) Waterfoot, Rossendale, 
Lancs.: Men’s, ladies’ and child- 
ren’s slippers, ladies’ shoes, child- 
ren’s sandals. 

Woolf T. & Sons Ltd. Hertford 
Works, Bull Lane, Edmonton, N. 
18, London, “In association with 
Bernard Lewis (Travel-Goods) & 
Co.”: Suit cases, trunks, air travel, 
leather goods, shoes, belting. 

Worrall, Herbert O. & Company 
Limited, 113° Bromegrove St. 
Birmingham 5: Leather goods, 
handbags, writing cases, flat 
goods, novelties. 


United States 
General Shoe Intercontinental Corp., 


Nashville, Tenn.: Men’s, women's | 


and children’s shoes under inter- 
nationally advertised brands. 


Czechoslovakia 


Botit Ltd., Factory Pecky, Office 81, 
Kralovska St., Praha 10: Sandals, 
casuals, sport shoes, with crepe 
soles, dress shoes, 


Kotva, spol. s.r.o, Zlin: Gloves, 
leather shoes, rubber shoes, lea- 
ther accessories. . 


Henvico, Public Trade Co., 133 Ma- 
saryk Place, Bytca: Leather gloves, 
working gloves, leather belts, lea- 
ther fancy Yoods. 


Petr a Jaroslav Pavias, 59 Okruzni 
St., Praha 7: Ladies’ handbags, 
travelling bags, leather bags, tra- 
velling requisites, fine leather 
goods. 


Pikra, 3 Pobrezni St., Praha 10: 
Slide’ fasteners, locks, suit-cases, 
buckles, metal fittings, leather 
goods. 


Sales Organization of the Czecho- 
slovak Nationalized Leather & 
Rubber Works, National Corpora- 
tion: Gloves, leather shoes, rub- 
ber shoes, leather accessories, 


Schwarzkopf & Co., Factory Susice, 
Selling Office, 59 Spalena St., 
Praha 2: Ladies’ fancy and walk- 
ing shoes, men’s walking shoes. 


Svoboda, Josef, 1] Janovsky St., 
Praha 7: Ladies’ handbags, travel- 
ing bags, fine leather goods. 


France 
Centre D’Expansion Commerciale, 


11 rue Cardinot, Paris: ‘Leather 
goods. 


Netherlands 


Langeridam, Rotterdam: Leather- 
ware. 

Rynveld, N. V. Handel Maatschappy, 
Borgerstraat 11, Amsterdam W-.: 
Leather goods. 


Greece 


Simi Bros., Churchill St. 42, Athens: 
Men's, women's and children's 
shoes. 


Brazil 


Cortume Carioca 8S. A., Rio de Jan- 
eiro: Various kinds of leather. 

Quebracho do Brazil S. A., Rio de 
Janeiro: Vegetables for tanning 
industry, especially Quebracho. 

Raymundo Concalves E Cia, Rio de 
Janeiro: Raw materials of fibres, 
wax, oil, nuts, wood and leather. 


War-born Canadian Industry 


In Medical Supplies Exhibits 


The Medical and Hospital Sup- 
plies, ‘Scientific and Optical In- 
struments Section will be featur- 
ed by exhibits of an entirely new 
Canadian .industry.— ‘one born 
out of the war as an emergency 
measure. 

Foreign visitors will no doubt 
be surprised by the extent to 
which advance has been made in 
Canada in the. manufacture of 
precision optical instruments. 
Among the Canadian exhibits are 
microscopes, refractometers and 
spectroscopes which today rank 


- 


wee 


FRIENDLY 


~ May 31. to June 12u, 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada , 
Correspondents in all Foreign Trade Countries 


among the best produced in the 
world. 

As well, this section, to be found 
on the east side of the second 
floor of the. Coliseum, will in- 
clude exhibits from foremost 
U. K, and European producers of 
this type of fine equipment. 


Canada 


American Optical Co. Canada Ltd., 
6 Adelaide St. E., Toronto: Op- 
thalmic lenses, optical mountings, 
frames, opthalmic instruments, 
sunglasses, safety equipment. 


Barbier-Bernard & Turenne, 2983 
Lacombe Ave., Montreal: 

Canadian Arsenals Ltd., P. O. Box 
717, Ottawa: 


Drug Specialties Ltd., 54 Bate Bldg., 
Winnipeg: 

Ferranti Electric Ltd., Mount Dennis, 
Toronto: Transformers, instru- 
ments, meters, X-ray equipment 

Imperial Optical Co., Hermant Bldg., 
21 Dundas Sq., Toronto: Lenses 
bifocals, sunglasses, readers, mag- 
nifiers, machinery and equipment. 

Longdon, F. & Company (Canada) 
Ltd., 624 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont.: Surgieal supports, elastic 
hosiery, trusses, belts, suspen- 
sories, knitted corset elastics, 

Metal Fabricators Ltd., Tillsonburg, 
Ont.: Metal furniture, hospital 
equipment, metal fabricators. 


Ontario Hughes-Owens Ltd., Sussex, 
St., Ottawa Ont.: Aeronautical, 
astronomical, meteorological, nau- 
tical, optical, instruments etc. All 
types chemical, physical appara- 
tus. 

Sheppard Electrical Laboratories, 
104 Sparks St., Ottawa: Scientific 
spectroscopic and_ industrial in- 
struments, physical testing mach- 
ines and electro-medical equip- 
ment. 

Surgical Supplies (Canada) 
80-88 Sherbourne St., Toronto: 
Surgical instruments, sterilizers, 
operating room equipment. 

Douglas & Williams (Manchester) 
Ltd., 45b Fountain St., Manchester 
2: Duggycots, baby carriers, pram 
rugs, eiderdown sets, canopies, 
wheel toys. 

Kirn Precision Instruments  Ltd., 
160 Argyll St., Dunoon, Argyll- 
shire: 16 mm. still camera, press 
camera and accessories. 

Lawrence & Newell, 3 Berry Sq,, 
Paignton, Devon: Periscope, mois- 
ture meter, automatic dough 
moulder, coal and stone drilling 
bits. 

Lee Guiness Limited, Newtonwards 
County Down, Northern Ireland 
Mathematical drawing _ instru- 
ments. 


United Kingdom 

Stanton Instruments Ltd. 15-17 
Morden Court Parade, Morden, 
Surrey: Scientific instruments 
with chemical balance. 
Hortson Ltd., 15 Cromwell 
South Kensington, London: 


Ltd., 


Rd., 


Czechoslovakia 


Consolidated Factories for Fine | 
Mechanical and Optical Instru- 
ments, National Corp., Prerov: 
Optical instruments. 


France 
Baille-Lemaire, 26, rue Oberkampf, 


Paris XI: Binocular and scientific 
instruments. 


ltaly 


American Industries Inc., Via Della 
Spada 14, Florence: 

Ducati, Largo Augusto 7, Milano. 
Precision instruments, electric mi- 
cromotors, microphones, optical 
and photographic «instruments, 
radios. 


Colombia 

Laborotorio Dental Ltd., Calle 24 
No. 1936, Bogota: False teeth and 
dental supplies: 
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PRICE OF PRODUCT | 


Sh 


PER POUND 


INVESTMENT 


9,000 - 


PER WORKER 


What other processed product can you buy for 31, a pound? 
* 


Many steel workers press buttons which control machinery 

costing millions of dollars. 

On the average, as of September 30, 1947, investment in the 

Company was $5,500 per worker. 

And we employ 10,500 workers. 

The answer to these seeming contradictions is volume. 

oF . 

i of millions. and more millions can the 

care ie stay bore and increased to turn out the volume by 

which the price can be kept down. 

So, through the investment of millions of dollars, and the ems 

ployment of thousands of people, steel is produced at prices 


which place a multitude of everyday articles within the purchasing 
reach of all. RR : 
Steel—from bridges to buckets, from tacks to steamships—the 
hectibisks of industry. The Steel Company of Canada Limited is 
constantly increasing the size and efficiency of its peat in an 
effort to supply Canada with a paramount need—steel! — 


oz: STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, .nar 


HALIFAX, SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTON, LONDON, 
_ WINDSOR, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES = 
HAMILTON ~- MONTREAL 


for Export 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS 
AND ALUMINUM 


We manyfacture a large variety of rivets, for all 
purposes. Accurately made to precise specifica- 
tions. We shall be glad to discuss your riveting 
problem with you 


AUTOMATIC RIVETING 
) MACHINES 


Riveting Machines can be supplied for Split 
and Tubular Rivets. Made of finest materials 
for hard usage. Custom built for various 
assemblies. Our engineers can advise you 
on the most suitable equipment for greatest 
efficiency. 


MISCELLANEOUS METAL STAMPINGS, WIRE . 

FORMINGS, eSCUTCHEON PINS, RIVET 

CROWNS, HASPS, BUCKLES, KNITTING 
NEEDLES AND SIMILAR. PRODUCTS. 


Ask our export department for cata- 
logue showing our complete lines. 


100% Employee Owned 


PARMENTER « BULLOCH 


MFG. CO. LTD. 


RIVETS 


Automatic Riveting Machines, Metal Stampings 
OFFICE and PLANT: GANANOQUE, ONT. 
EXPORT DIVISION: 153 King St. West, TORONTO, CAN. 





The Growth of Canada’s Merchant Shipping 
Boomed Under Favorable Postwar Situation 
But Faces Many Problems in Trade Future 


By HOWARD GAMBLE 

Before 1940 few persons thought 
about or talked about Canada as 
@ maritime nation. But, 
Canada was not holding Inter- 
national Trade Fairs at that time 

So it is more than a 
that this country’s 
trially and as a nation 
su t to World 
should parallel its 
world shipping. 

In 1939 Canada 
241,800 gross tons of 


of 10,000 tons deadweight of the 
North Sands type were built. 
' "These were sold at cost to the 
United States which turned them 
pver to the United Kingdom 

under lend-lease. 
As Canada got deeper into the 
shipbuilding business it was de 
rtion of the 


kept for op- | session 


‘Canadian companies. 

of this decision Park 

Steamship Co. was formed to 
take over the ships retained by 


This Crown allocated 

ae to various private operators 

on a fee basis. fe 
this st the com- 


were given additional ex- 


costs. 
war Park Steamship 
its fleet to private 
Under the terms of 


sale it wac provided that the ships 


be operated under Canadian 
and no application for 
other flag can be 
the permission of 

Canadian Government. 
of these sales was 
that six small tankers, 104 10,000- 
Vv 19 4,700-tonners went 
33 different companies reg- 

in Canada. 

GSiace these first sales were 
made another 24 coal-burning 10,- 
000-tomners and two ex-German 
vessels (German reparation pay- 
ment to Canada) have been sold. 

Another 80 10,000-tonners 
under bareboat charter to United 
Kingdom will be returned to 
Cantiada before the end of 1950, 

Now In Sefiers’ Market 


According to a survey made 
last year Canadign-registered 
Ships of over 1,600 gross tons 
numbered 386 self-propelled ves- 
sels totalling 1,667,724 gross tons, 

If the 80 ships, totalling 5€0,000 
gross tons, temporarily under the 
British flag are included the total 
is 2.2 million tons. 

This, then is the basis of Can- 
ada’s position in the shipping 
world. And so far Canadian op- 
erators have been doing a pro 
able business but—and shipping 
men say it is a big “but”—sinee 
the war they have been operating 
in a sellers market 


of Zuropean fleets 
during the war and heavy demand 
on ocean shipping for the trans- 
of servicemen and equip- 
ment in the postwar period com- 
bined to create a temporary 
shortage of ocean-going tonna 

As one prominent Cana 
ship operator hag stated: “In the 
present seller’s market the major 
requirement of successful steam- 
ship operation ds merely the pos- 
of a ship or ships.” 

Many a Canadian ship operator 
wonders how long this sellers’ 
market in shipping will last. 
There are still large quantities of 
goods to be shipped under ERP 


Facilities-At-Ganada’s-Six Main Ports 
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90,000 32,000 400,000 


75 nil 15 50 
216,000 200,000 = 1,380,000 nil 
nil 80,000,000 96,339,592 


1,312,104 
18,716,500 
312,000 


Trade Fair Visitors! 
Here's a book that gives you valugble facts 
about the Canadian market. . 


1948 | 
BUSINESS YEAR BOOK 


This book gives you latest information on Cenadian 


cities and trading areas, condensed marketing 
about bundreds of municipalities, belp{ul data on each 


fasts 


Province and on the Dominion, 


As well, it shows you where industries, people end buying 
power ore today; racial breakdown; heme equipment; 
number of wholesale and retail outlets, transportation 
facilities, provincial breakdown of natione! wealth, and 
other vital facts you need to apportion territeries and 


work them fully. 


Get your copy of this Canadian market survey now. Take 
it back with you to your office. Use it to expand your 


trade in Canada. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
| $2 POSTPAID 
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To THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Please enter our order as follows: 


eccvescoss Copies BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1948, at $2 
(AMEDIATE DELIVERY 


We enclose $....e0e0-++ im payment, 
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in addition to ordinary exports 
both from Canada and Europe. 


But how much of this will be 


dian viewpoint, however, is the 
that the country has the 
second highest operating costs in 
the world, surpassed only by the 
United States. 
Tt has been estimated that oper- 
costs of United Kingdom 
and European vessels are on an 
average one third lower. One 
estimate of comparative operating 
costs per day for wages, provi- 
sions, repairs, maintenance and 
insurance of four maritime coun- 
tries is as follows: 


Cost per day 
$690 


485 
465 
United States 910 


Figures such as this indicate 
that a continuation of the present 
demand for shipping services is 
just about the only condition 
under which Canadian operators 
can count on profitable operations. 

Under competitive conditions it 
is probable that Canadian ships 
would be forced to give place to 
low-cost European operators. 

As mentioned previously, how- 
ever, the Canadian Government 
has stated that this country is in 
the shipping business to stay. And 
to stay in business Canadian op- 
erators know that their fleets 
must be continually improved. 

Practically all Canadian ships 
were built during wartime and 
were not constructed with the 
primary object of low-cost opera- 
tion to meet competitive con- 
ditions. 

Canada has few of the modern 
type ships such as the three Can- 
adian Nationa] Steamships Diesel- 
driven 7,500-tonners. 

This aspect of the situation is 
important in view of the fact that 
rebuilt European fleets will con- 
sist largely of postwar ships. 


May Get Subsidies 
What all this adds up to is that 
there is a strong possibility that 
the Canadian taxpayer may have 
to support a merchant marine, at 
least partially, through subsidies. 
Just how much he might have 
to pay will depend largely on the 


subsidy” is paid up to 50% of 
purchase price to offset the higher 
labor and material costs of build- 
ing in United States. 

An “operating differential sub- 
sidy” is also paid based on the 
differential in U. 8. and foreign 
wages, subsistence, maintenance; 
repairs, and insurance. 

From a construction standpoint 


*|Canadian shipyards have done 


well in holding their own in the 
postwar period, At the end of 
last year there was a total of 
$118.3 millions worth of ships 
building for foreign owners. 
Canada’s 18 major shipyards on 
the west and east coasts and on 
the St. Lawrence have the facil- 
ities for ‘uilding ships in practi- 
cally all sizes up to and including 
10,000 tons, Probably the most 
outstanding characteristic of 


is to turn out 
specialty jobs. 

Last year Marine Industries at 
Sorel, Que. completed the ice- 
breaking car ferry Abegweit. The 
Davie & Sons yard at Levis, Que. 


size of the fleet to be maintained. | : 


Last. year the Government 
stated Canada’s policy to include 
the following: 

1, A'merchant navy adequate 
to our needs should be retained. 

2. Merchant navy has to pay 
its way if it is to survive. 

3. It is a definite part of a 
nation’s defensive armoury and 
a considerable factor in a na- 
tion's economic structure. 

4. Efficiency of such an im- 
portant industry is a matter of 
concern to any government. 

'  §, Inseparably related to the 
merchant navy is the shipbuild- 
ing and repairing industry. 

6. Continuation, development, 
prosperity and welfare of these 
enterprises is of national im- 
portance both economically and 
strategically. 


Following up this statement of 
policy the government last year 
established a Canadian Maritime 
Commission, Commission 
will be responsible for the admin- 
istration of any steamship sub- 
vention voted by parliament. 

So far the questions of how 
large a fleet, what subsidies, if 
any, will be paid have been un- 
answered, — 


18 Major Shipyards 
It is thought possible that a sys- 
tem of subsidy assistance such as 
that obtained in United States 
might be adopted, In that coun- 
try a “construction differential 


Radio-active 
Materials 


From Eldorado 


Main feature in the Chemicals, 
Radiura section which will be 
found in the Automotive Building 
is a display of radio-active ma- 
terials for industry, research and 
medicine staged by the Canadian 
Government-owned Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Ltd. 


Canada 


Eldorado Mining: & Refining (1944) 


Ltd., 3, Temp. Bldg, 
Naturally radio-active materials 
for industry, research and medi- 
cine. 

Merck & Co. Ltd., 560 De Courcelles 
St.. Montreal: Pharmaceutical 
supplies, drugs. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. P.O. 
Box 6072, Montreal: Industrial 
chemicals. 

Standard Chemical Co. Ltd., 311 Bay 
St., Toronto: Organic chemicals, 
hardwood lumber. 

Tri-Star Chemical Co. Ltd., 674 Bay 
St., Toronto: Organic chemicals, 
eaecharine. 


Ottawa: 


is building steam-turbines of spe- 
cial design for use on the Yangtze 
Kiang River in China. 

Canadian Vickers has complet- 
ed an order for Brazil for 7,000- 
ton turbine-powered cargo ships. 
Out on the west coast Burrard 
Dry Dock is building 11 colliers, 
six of which are 6,750 tons each 
powered by steam turbines. 


Adaptability Shown 

France placed a big order with 
Canadian yards for cargo ships, 
colliers, barges, lighthouse tend- 
ers and cargo-passenger vessels. 
Great Lakes shipyards which pre- 
war built Canada’s lake boats 
also showed their adaptability 
during the war in the construc- 
tion of several corvettes and 
frigates. 

As in shipping, however, Can- 
adian costs are still about 20% 
above United Kingdom and Eur- 
opean yards. 
present some improvement since 
at one time Canadian costs were 
50% higher, 
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We invite you to our booth at the Canadian International 


Trade Fair May 31st to June 12th, 1948. 


Our line covers merchandise for the Ice Cream, Baking 


and Confectionery trade. We also are processors of Dried 
Eggs, Egg Yolk, Flake and Powdered Albumen. 


JOE LOWE CORPORATION 


100 Sterling Read 


And some shi g men feel 


sibly bring costs to compeétitive 
levels more easily than can ship 


operators. quired in the years ahead. 


Don’t miss the display of 
Coleman Prodycts located in 
the Electrical Building at Booth 
No. 1633, 


COLEMAN'S trained Export per- 


sonnel will be there to welcome 
you. 


Be sure to look for the name 
COLEMAN. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND 
STOVE COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
CHICAGO, U. $, A, 
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They Promote New Mark 


700 Exporters Have Voice 
At Ottawa Through CEA 


A direct growth from Canada’s 
postwar emphasis on export trade 
is the Canadian Exporters As- 
sociation which was formed in 
1943 as a result. of conversations 
between Department of Trade and 
Commerce officials and leading 
Montreal and Toronto exporters. 

Today the Association has more 
than 700 members across the 
country and, as its title implies, it 
is concerned specifically with ex- 
port problems and the promotion 
of greater export opportunities. 

It works in close co-operation 
with the Export Division of the 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in Ottawa and makes 
frequent submissions to the 
Government whenever pending 
legislation may be considered to 
have a bearing on its members’ 
affairs, whenever actual legisla- 
tion proves to be contrary to the 
interests of free competitive trad- 


As an example of such sub- 
missions, the CEA recently urged 
Ottawa to ensure ERP purchases 
be made here through private 
channels rather than through 
Government-to-Government pur- 


Apart from this function the 
Association fills two other broad 
roles: 

1. It is complementary to the 
Foreign Trade Service of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce 
in its services to individual mem- 
bers; 

2. It is recognized by visitors 
from abroad as the official organ- 
ization of Canadian exporters in 
speaking for private enterprise 
in Canadian trade aboard. 

As a clearing house for export 
information the ° Association 
makes surveys of trade possibili- 
ties abroad, initiates contacts 
with agents abroad, maintains 
complete statistical files on all 
details of the mechanics of ex- 
port trading such as: 

Costing for export price; trade 
agreements, agency agreements; 
payment, credits; routing; ship- 
ping and marine insurance; ex- 
port forms. 

For the new exporter the As- 
- sociation undertakes market in- 
dividual surveys; will arrange for 
agents or distributors; will advise 
on how to quote, what steamship 
lines to use, what documents are 
required, market characteristics. 

For overseas visitors seeking 
sources of supply in Canada the 
Association offers its*services as 
a clearinghouse of information on 
Canadian price and supply condi- 
tions, will put the buyer in touch 
with member firms who can meet 
his needs. 


Directory of Agents 


An important aspect of the As- 
sociation’s regular services to its 


members lies in its files of agents 
abroad.- 

From these files, which contain 
several thousand names in many 
countries, the member can be ad- 


vised immediately as to the) % 


standing of a particular agent, | 
whether he is handling a com-| 
petitive product; the member can 
be given the names of all 
likely individuals or organizations 
capable of giving him service in 
a particular market. 
In many cases the Association is 
able to arrange representation | 
through an agent handling a com- | 
plementary product thus increas- 
ing sales potential for both firms. | 
For example, an agent handling | 
office stationery obviously will 
welcome other lines such as car- 
bon paper, paper clips, staplers, | 
etc., to give him a complete range | 
in office supplies. 
Tq keep this file of agents ) 
up-to-date and as valuable as! 
possi»le, members are invited to | 
let the Association know their ex- | 
periences. Frequently, also, if the | 
file doesn’t reveal the necessary | 
information the Association will | 
consult the Trade Commissioner | 
in the area the prospective ex- 
porter seeks to serve, or a member 
firm already trading in that area. 
Naturally the file is kept confi- 
dential to the point that no one 
member is advised of what an- 
other member is doing in the way 
of competitive business. 
Another important service of- 
fered by the Association is trans- 
lations for its members. 


Through this service overseas 
customers of Canadian exporters 
who are members of the Associa- 
tion can be assured that language 
will be no barrier to prompt and 
accurate handling of business in- 
structions. 

Twenty free translations a year 
into English or French are in- 
cluded in the $75-a-year member- 
ship fee. 

Additionally the Association 
maintains accurate and up-to-date 
files on all details of standards 
and practices in countries abroad. 


As with almost every other 
similar Association, the CEA has 
a bulletin service for members. 
These bulletins, issued approxi- 
mately every 10 days, cover rout- 
ine notices and reports of Asso- 
ciation affairs, details of new ex- 
port and import orders, steamship 
news, overseas trade enquiries re- 
ceived by the Association, changes 
and additions in foreign trade re- 
presentation in Canada, 


Monthly luneheon meetings are 
held Sy the Association in To- 
ronto, Montreal, Vancouver at 
which guest speakers are invited 
to give their expert views on as- 


Pictured is the 1948 executive of the Canadian Exporters 


Association. 


H. L. Lamb, director; T. 


BACK ROW (left to right): 
secretary, Toronto, D. P. Hatch. heme past president; 


F, C. Dimock, 


H. Weatherdon, director; J. C. 


McDerby, Montreal manager; George Welbourne, director; 


pects of export-trade with which 
they are immediately concerned. 


In other districts monthly ex- 
port forums are held at which 
round table discussions take place 
on set study subjects. For ex- 
ample, several Ontario forums re- 
cently discussed customs union 
with U. S. from a collection of 
articles forwarded Sy the Asso- 
ciation executive. 

Within the Association a num- 
ber of groups have been formed 
to deal with specific problems af- 
fecting firms all dealing in a 
specific line, 

The more than 100 middlemen, 
agents and merchants’ agents 
within the Association, for ex- 
ample, are formed into a Mer- 
chants’ Group. There are also 
Jewellery, Office Machinery, 
Paint, Drug, Footwear and Dress 
Groups. 


Head Office of the Association 
is located at 20 Temperance St., 
Toronto. Another office is main- 
tained at 276 St. James St. W., 
Montreal. 


General Manager is Alan Tel- 
fer; Toronto Manager is Hugh 
MacDiarmid, Montreal manager 
J. C, MeDerby. 


PRACTICAL HELP FOR 
FOREIGN TRADERS 


Specialized services, of particular interest to importers 
and exporters and to those planning expansion in 
Canada or the Americas are offered by The Royal 
Bank of Canada. These include: 


Credit Reports on.a world-wide basis; 


Assistance in establishing desirable 
tradé connections and locating factory 
sites, particularly in Canada, the West 
Indies, Central and South America: 


Full co-operation in making 
fon the spot’: market studies. 


Complete facilities for the 
financing. of imports and 
exports, the transmission of 


funds and the collection 
of accounts anywhere in 
the civilized world, 


THE 


ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


ets for Canadian Industry 


Raoul Lassonde, director: H. MacDiarmid, Toronto man- 
ager. FRONT ROW (left to right): A, F. "Telfer, general 
manager; G. R. Marshall, vice-president; W. D. Jewett, 
vice-president; H. V. Lush, president; R. S. Milliken, vice- 

J. Roberts, honorary treasurer. 


president; and A. 
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The Canadian designer name known 
to fashion-conscious women round 


the world. 


Exhibiting 


—Photo by Nott and Merrill. 


at the 


Canadian International Trade Fair 


20 Canadian Associations Are In 


International Chamber Section 


Canada will celebrate her third | 


year as a member nation of the | 


Since the formation of U N the 
International Chamber has had | 


Freight Forwarding 
GILLESPIE-MUNRO FORWARDERS LTD. 


tional Bu of the board, Interna- | 
tional Business Machines Co. Ltd. 


International Chamber next year | official status as a consultative | as chairman. 


by acting as host country for the 
biennial congress of the Chamber. 

The Congress is to be held at 
Quebec City during the week be- 
ginning June 13, 1949, 


First move toward Canadian 
participation in this international 
body made up of businessmen 
from more than 30 nations came 
in 1939 but ‘decision to join was 
deferred indefinitely when war 
broke out. 

In 1945, with victory in Europe 
won and Canada working to- 
ward expansion of her world 
trade a group of prominent busi- 
nessmen, realizing the impor- 
tance of Canada being strongly 
represented at meetings of the 
International Chamber’ where 
policies affecting international 
trade are initiated and action 
taken by the Chamber affecting 
the course of world trade, got to- 
gether and started a campaign 
for formation of a Canadian sec- 
tion. . 

Twenty or more associations — 
comprising bankers, railway, in- 
surance, export and import inter- 
ests — joined by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association 
and others, as well as 120 indi- 
vidual businesses and corpora- 
tions sponsored formation of this 
Canadian section. 

Fundamental purposes of the 
Chamber — in the ‘words of Win- 
throp Aldrich, the New York 
banker, president 1945-47 — are: 
“to promote better understand- 
ing between businessmen and or- 
ganizations in various countries, 
to give expression to business 


body at deliberations of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of U N. | 

Currently the Canadian section | 
is seeking new members, Head- | 
quarters are 1411 Crescent St., 
Montreal, and J. Gordon Nelles is | 
general manager. 

Represented on the executive 
committee are executives of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- | 
tion, the Canadian Importers As- 
sociation, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, with W. D. Jones 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS — CHARTERING 


Mr. Jones has had long ex- MARINE INSURANCE 


perience in International Cham- 
'ber events having attended six 
of the biennial congresses in the 
last 20 years. He was one of the 
| prime movers in formation of the 
|Canadian section, principal ob- 
| jective of which, of course, is to 
| Present a united Canadian busi- 
ness voice at deliberations of the 
international body, and to co- 
| operate in its work to the better- 


DONALD MUNRO & SONS LTD. 


Live Stock Forwarders 


31 ST. JAMES ST. WEST ‘ 
Tel, MArquette 7056 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


“There is no Substitute for Experience” 


,' ment of Canadian world trade. 


He: D BOXES 


opinion on international affairs, |‘ 


to promote peace among nations 
and to further an expanding 
volume of international trade.” 


Plasties Shown 
In Wide Range 


Plastics exhibits cover a wide 
range of consumer goods and 
products ‘designed for industrial 
uses, from playthings for the chil- 
dren through kitchenware to plas- 


‘| tic sheetings. Canadian exhibits 


Over 620 branches iy Canada and Newfoundland e 
38 Branches in Cuba and the West Indies « 21 | 


branches in Central and South America « Head |Hermant, Percy Ltd,, 21 Dundas Sq. 


Office; Montreal 


Offices in London, New York 


and Paris ¢ Correspondents the world over 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


emphasize the great strides made 
in the Canadian industry through 
the war. 


This section will be found in 
the south-east section of the first 
floor of the Coliseum Building. 


Here’s a list of exhibitors (as|_ 


known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 


Barringham Rubber & Plastics Ltd., 
Reynolds St. N., Oakville, Ont.: 
Plastahide, plastic sheeting, plas- 
tic trays, moulded and mechanical 
rubber products. 

Catalin Sales Co. of Canada Ltd., 
49 Wellington St. W., Toronto: 
Catalin cast in sheets, rods, cyl- 
inders and special castings. Lo- 
_ (polystyrene) moulding pow- 

er 

| General Plastics Ltd., 150 Wellington 

St. W., Toronto: Plastic table- 
ware, kitchen, household utensils, 
pee notions, novelties, souvenirs, 
jew 


Toronto: Electrical 


appliances, | 
sunglasses, reading spectacles, 
plastic .novelties. ° 

Peckover’s Ltd., 77 Front St., E 
Toronto. 

Walter & Sons Ltd., John, 925 King 
St. E., Kitchener, Ont.: Plastic 
wood carvings, novelties, gift- 
ware, bookends, trays, boxes, ad- 
vertising signs. 

| 


Brasil 


Butantan, Instituto Sao Paule, Sao 
Paulo: Antivenom serums. 
Laboratorio Lutecia, Rio de Janeiro. 


H @ D corrugated boxes 


do more than protect in transit; 


they cut packing time, material 


costs, freight charges —pare distri- 
bution expense to the core. Easier 
to handle, warehouse, sell, H & D- 
packed products bring more profits 
to the manufacturer . . 


to the buyer. Remember—H & D 


‘tory on ALL packaging problems. 


boxes make a good product better. 


Consult the H & D Package Labora- 


eee | 
Authority On Packaging 


. at less cost Sicha) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company v 


of Canada, Ltd. 
GENERAL OFFICES, TORONTO 


MILLS AND FACTORIES IN 
TORONTO, TRENTON, AND MONTREAL 





| Fashion Parade Daily Feature Attraction 
60 Top Designers To Show 


Lingerie, Dresses, Furs 


And it will be the daily fashion show which most of all will 
focus so much attention on this section. It will be the first show 
ever to be held in Canada on such a scale. We have had our Toronto 
and Montreal fashion weeks but never anything as comprehensive as 


this or as ambitiously planned.” 


Major attraction at the Fair undoubtedly will be the Textiles, 
Apparel and Accessories section which is spread over the entire 
west wing of the second floor of the Coliseum building. 


In this show 60 of Canada’s top 
_ lothing manufacturers as well as 
the cream of British, French, 


For musi¢al accompaniment 


they'll parade-to a score of the. 


Gala Greefi- 


This mee will be given daily 
in the International Club lounge 
back of the reception centre 
where a stage, backdropped with 

typical old-time Western scene 

ith-a Winding runway out to the 


cedetas at the rate of over $200 
millions a year—has progressed 
in the last decade; how a distinc- 
tive Canadian styling is emerg- 
As well, of course, the various 
exhibits will display much from 
Britain and Europe that impres- 
ses — and we still buy at the 
rate.of $120 millions a year from 
today seek still more 

Britain and Europe. 


particular it will be noted 

many British dress manu- 
fatturers “have taken ‘to heart 
some panne: buyers in Canada 
have been trying to drive home 
for some years now in the mat- 
ter of stylings and sizings. ao 


the most recent advances in syn- 
thetics and  synthetic-natural 
mixtures will be shown. 

Here is a list of exhibitors (as 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Cleak Co. Lia, 110 Spadina 
' Ave, Toronto: Misses’ and half- 
size coats, suits. 
Algo Juniors Inc., 1470 Peel St. 
- Montreal: Junior dresses. 
Allen Mig. Co. Lid., 1470 Peel St., 
Montreal: Medium-priced misses’ 
and women’s cotton, crepe and 


St. W., Toronto: Woollens, wors- 
ted, tartans, fancies. 

Associated Textiles of Canada Lid., 
800 oe Tower Bldg., Mon- 
treal: Rayon and nylon textile 


‘Bardwell J. H. Ltd, 101 Spadina 
ve., Toronto: Housecoa egli 


Berkley 


Barruch, J. H. Ltd. 214 Main St, 


British Neckwear Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
4310 St: Lawrence Blvd., Mon- 
treal: Men's, boys’, women’s ap- 
parel accessories, gowns, 
housecoats, ties, scarves. 

Brenzel, Maurice & Sons, 110 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Junior-Misses’ 


and Misses’ dresses. 


| Beatrice Pines Inc., 70 Mount Royal 


Ave.,. W., Montreal: Swim suits, 

bras. 

Binz M. E. Co. Ltd., 423 Mayor St., 
Montreal: Rayon fabrics, for lin- 
gerie, dresses and the men’s trade 

Biltmore Hats Ltd., Guelph, Ont.: 
Hats. 

Neckwear Co. 307 St 

Catherine St. W., Montreal: Men’s 

neckwear, - belts, suspenders, 

shirts, trousers. 


Ber-Ja Sport Frocks Co., 110 Spa- 


dina Ave., Toronto: Junior and 
‘Misses sizes of casual and formal 
types. 

Berger, Louis Ltd., 130 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto: Misses’, women’s after- 
noon and dinner dresses. 

Canadian Buttons Ltd. 1850 St. 
Antoine St., Montreal: Plastic but- 
tons for all types of clothing. 

Canadian Commercial Enterprises, 
200 Bay St., Toronto: Export dis- 
tributors for leading Canadian 


manufacturers, indent house’ and 


importers. 

Canadian . Converters’ . Company 
Ltd., 1643 Delormier St. Mon- 
’ treal: -Men’s. and , boys’ shirts, 
mackinaws, women’s dresses, 
shirts, shorts, whitewear. 

Canadian Farm Fur Advertising 
Committee, Bathurst, «N.B.: Fur 
coats, apparel. 

Canadian General-Tower Ltd. 52 
Middleton St., Galt, Ont.: Men’s, 
women’s, children’s rainwear, 
baby wear, heavy duty protective 
clothing. 

Canadian Handkerchief Co. Ltd., 
417. St. Peter St., Montreal: Hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Canadian. Lady Corset Co. Litd., 
4475 St. Lawrence’ Blvd. Mon- 
treal: Brassieres, foundation gar- 
ments, garter belts, allied pro- 
ducts, 

Canadian Mutation Mink-Breeders 
Assoc., 185 James St., Winnipeg: 
Mutation Mink. 

Canadian Waist Co. Ltd., 4517 City 
Hall Ave. Montreal: Ladies’ 
dresses. ; 

Circle-Bar Knitting Co, Ltd., Box 
250, Kincardine, Ont: Full- 
fashioned) and _ circular’ knit 
hosiery, for men, ‘women, child- 
ren, 

Clinton Knitting Co. Ltd., 93 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Hosiery for 
men, women, children. 

Colonial Trading Co. Inc., 1iy¢ Stan- 
ley St.; Montreal: Knitted apparel, 
Art knitting mills. 


Cook Clothing Co. Ltd., 144 Front} 
St. W., Toronto: Men’s, women’s, 
children's garments. 

Country Club: Sportswear Co., 129 
Spadina Ave. Toronto: . Ladies 
and children’s sportswear, skirts, 
slacks, playclothes, suits, blazers. 
‘ski-wear ° 

Creations Ray De Paris Inc., 1410 
rue. de Wolf North, Montreal: 
Hand-painted and printed scarves, 
ties, handkerchiefs. 

Crown Pants Co. Ltd, 486 St 
Catherine St; W.,; Montreal: Men’s 
and women’s sportswear, trousers. 
slacks, riding togs, etc., boys’ 
wear. 

Dainty Maid Brasslers Inc., 3643 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal: Paten- 
ted circular. stitched bias bras. 

Davis (Henry) & Co. Ltd., 259 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Infants’ novel- 
ties and nursery accessories, in- 
fants’ knitted quterwear, infants 
furniture. 

Daymac Robes Ltd., 225 Richmond 
St. W., Toronto: Men’s dressing 
gow: smoking jackets, men’s 
and women’s all weather coats and 
sportswear. 

Deanna May Inc., 209 St. Catherines 
St. E., Montreal: Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ dresses. ‘ 

Debonair Junior” Dress Co., 4030 
Notre Dame St. W., Montreal: 
Tailored gabardine junior dresses. 

Deckelbaum Brothers Ltd., 85 Phil- 
lips Place, Montreal: Evening 
gowns, Wedding dresses, House- 
coats, misses’, juniors’ and wo- 
men’s sizes, 

Déja Ladies Wear, 423 Major St., 
Montreal: Ladies’ dresses. 

Dominion Burlington Mills Ltd., 
1235 McGill College Ave., Mon- 
treal: Producers, converters of 
rayon, spun rayon and combina- 
tion yarn fabrics. 

Dominion Corset Co. Ltd., 45 Dor- 
chester St., Quebec: Gothic cord- 
tex brassieres, Ligne Lelong 
foundations, NuBack corsets, 
minuet strapless brassieres. 

Dominion Textile Co. Ltd.,; 710 Vic- 
toria Sq., Montreal: Cotton fabrics 
and yarns, 

Doris Wood Dresses Ltd., 4 West- 
minster Ave., Toronto: Children’s, 
and infants’ wear. 

Dumas, Walter V. Co. Ltd., 149A 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal: Ladies, 
Children‘s rayon, cotton under- 
wear, general textiles. 

Durable Associated Companies Ltd., 
Devonshire Clothes Division, 460 
Richmond St. W., Toronto: Men’s 
suits, topcoats,. overcoats, jackets, 
slacks 


Aeemetet Companies Ltd., 

t Division, 460 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto: Ladies’ and 
men’s belts, umbrellas. 

Durable Associated Companies Ltd., 
Durable Cloak Division, 460 Rich- 
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CANADIAN TRADE ABROAD — A general export paper designed to 
sell Canadian consumer, goods in ‘world markets. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS — Industrial edition of Cdnadian Trade 
Abroad designed to sell Canadian industrial equipment in world 


markets. 


EACH OFFERING . . 


Coverage — each paper hes the proper selected 
audience to fit the needs of the advertised products. 


© Specialized 
buying 


duplication. Effective distribution throughout British Empire, South 


America, Europe, Asia 


® Audited Circulation—only Canadian export papers with complete 
eudit, published regularly under CC AB standord. Audit avail- 
able for industrial Progress. Canadian Trade Abroad will soon be 
_ eligible for audit, for which we will apply. 


© Foreign Trade Bureau—extensive enquiry service stimulates trade 
leads. Co-operates with all Moclean-Hunter publications. 


® Regular Publishing Schedule—each paper published six times a 
yeor on alternate months. 


THE ONLY CANADIAN EXPORT 
PAPERS WITH THESE FEATURES 


Write for further particulars about effective export marketing and sample copies. 
MACLEAN-HUNTER EXPORT PAPERS 


CANADIAN TRADE ABROAD 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Industrial Edition of Canadian Trade Abroad 
481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, CANADA 


a! 


Visitors to the Cana- 

dian __ International 

Trade Fair are invit- 

ed to arrange for 

comer copies while 
in Canada. 


12-issue Subscription 
Rates: 


Canadian Trade 
Abroad .... $5.00 
industrial Pro- 
gress 


mond St. W., Toronto: Ladies’ 
coats an suits, 

Durable iated Companies Ltd., 
Durable Weatherproof Division, 
460 Richmond St. W., Toronto: 
Men’s rainwear, sportswear. 

Eastern Dress Co, Reg’d., 1405 
Maisonneuve St., Montreal: Cot- 
ton dresses, Blouses. 


Fainer Ladies Wear Ltd., 1193 Phil- 
lips. Place, Montreal: Junior, 
misses’,, Women’s_ dresses. 

Fashion-Craft Mfrs. Ltd., 2012 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., ‘Montreal: Men’s 
suits, topcoats, overcoats, sport 
coats and trousers, summer cloth- 
ing. i 

Fashion Dress. Co. L' 


110 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto: 
dresses 


es, junior 


Fashion Garments,:129 Spadina Ave., 

Toronto: Sportswear, suits, skirts, 
slacks. 

Fine Children’s Wear Ltd., 5505 St 
Lawrence Blvd.,. Montreal: Girls’ 

children’s dresses, rompers, boys’ 
wash suits. 

Freeman-Stein Inc., 1193 Phillips 
. Square, Montreal: Dresses. 

‘Golden Gate Dress Co., 197 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto: Dresses, gowns. 

Goldstein Dress Co., 1435 Bleury St., 
‘Montreal. Misses’, women’s crepes, 

4 cottons, . 

Gor-Mar Lingerie Inc. 368 Craig 
St. W., Montreal:: Lingerie. i 

‘Gould, Joseph & Sons Ltd., 93 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Sportswear, 
rainwear tor men, women, child- 
ren, 

Grand’Mere Knitting Co. Ltd, 349 
University Tower Bldg., Mon- 
‘treal:. All‘ wool blendings, spin- 
ning, dyeing, knitting. 

Greenhood, Wm. and Sons Ltd, 110 
Spadina. Ave.; Toronto: Misses’ 
and junior popular-priced dresses. 

Greenhood, Wm., & Sons Ltd., 110 
Spadina Ave., Toronto: Dresses. 

Greenshields Hodgson-Racine . Ltd., 
60 St. Paul St. W., Montreal: Kid 
and suede gloves. 

Gre M, I. & Son, 79 Welling- 
ton St, W., Toronto: Linens, blan- 
kets, knitwear, handkerchiefs. 

Hildebrand Dress Co., 96 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto: Dresses, afternoon, 
dinner and evening wear. 

Hollander, A. & Son Ltd., 995 Smith 
St., Montreal: Fur skins—dressed, 
dyed, blended and sheared. 

Johnston W. R. & Co. Ltd., Boule- 
vard Drive, Toronto: Men’s and 
ladies’ tailored-to-measure and 
ready-made clothing. 

Juvenile Sportswear Ltd., 619 Queen 
St. W., Toronto: Junior and misses 
clothing and sportswear. 

Kaiman Dress Mfg. Co., 119 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Women’s half- 
size dresses. 

Kayser, Julius & Co. Ltd., 47 Fron- 
tenac St., Sherbrooke, Que.: Wo- 
men’s full fashioned hosiery, 
warpkhit underwear, wool-cotton 
snuggies, lingerie, slips, fabric 
gloves. 

Kelpie (Canada) Ltd., Truro, N.S.. 
Unshrinkable yarns and garments. 

Kennedy, Gerhard (Canada) Ltd., 
435 Cumberland Ave., Winnipeg: 
Sports equipment, ski _ suits, 
“northern” shirts, all sportswear. 

Klever Klad Dresses Ltd., 129 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: “Around the 

’ Clock” wardrobe for the Junior 
Miss. 

Landry and Perry, 2027-29 Peel St., 
Montreal: Store mannequins, 
ladies’, men’s, children’s figures. 

Lanning, G. T. Ltd., 59 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto: Straw hats. 

Laurier, Nat. Inc., 141-143 Spadina 
Ave., Toronté: Women’s wear 


dresses. 

Lazare & Novek, Ltd, 37 St. 
Catherine St. W., Montreal: 
Ladies’; misses’ coats, suits. 

Lewis Ltd., Court St., Truro, NS.: 
Hats, caps, hosiery, yarns. 

Libby Dress Co., 1435 Bleury St., 
Montreal: Duco crepe dresses. 
Liebman, Ben Frocks Ltd., 119 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Women’s and 

misses’ dresses. 

Lightning Fastener Co, .Ltd., 50 
Niagara St., St. Catharines, Ont.: 
Slide fasteners. 

Little Queen Dress Co., 1193 Phil- 
lips Place, Montreal: Blouses, 
junior and misses’ dresses, junior 
mademoiselle Frocks. 

Lov’Lee Made Inc., 40 Van Horne 
Ave., W., Montreal: Lingerie, 
slips, gowns, panties, pyjamas, 
negligee, bridal sets, slacks, house- 
coats. 

Lucerne Dress: In¢e., 1193 Phillips 
Place, Montreal; Misses, junior 
dresses, afternoon, street and 
cocktail types. 

Mabelle Dress Co. 170 Jean Talon 
St. W., Montreal: Shan Lin 
dresses, A.T.C. fabrics, 
Celanese fabrics, Prints. 

Maison N. Malouf, 1324 Bishop St., 
Montreal: Hand-made lingerie, 
afternoon and evening dresses, 
wedding gowns, boudoir wraps. 

Margie Don Inc., 460 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Dresses. 

Maritime Textiles Ltd., Truro: Tex- 
tile products. 

Martin-Schnaufer Ltd., 39 McMur- 
rich St., Toronto: Hudson seal, 
imported and Canadian furs. 

Marvel Dress Co., 460 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Women’s half- 
size printed and plain rayon crepe 
dresses. 

McKeller, K. B. & Co., 64 Welling- 
ton St. W., Toronto: Linings, dress 
ee handkerchiefs, shirtings, 


Mondex Trading Co. Ltd., 153 King 
St. W., Toronto: Woollens, yarns, 
blankets, twines, rayons, knit- 
wear. 

Montrose Worsted Mills Inc., 1449 
St. Alexander St. Montreal: 
Worsteds of Australian wools. 

Morgese, Soriano Co. Ltd., 431 King 
St. W., Toronto: Display Manne- 

quins. 

Nadler Bros. Ltd., 460 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Junior dresses, 
Manufactures in wool, silk, rayon 
and cotton fabrics. 

Numode Cloak Co, :Ltd., 110 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Misses’ and 
juniors’ coats. suits. 

Okun Bros, Ltd., 266-270 King St. 
W., Toronto: Ladies’ tailored fur 
ae and natural tailored straw 

ats. 

Old Southern Colony Chenilles Inc., 
9500 St. Lawrence Blvd., Mon- 
treal: Baby chenille bedspreads, 
housecoats, bath sets, crib covers. 

Paradise Waist Co. Ltd., 119 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Medium- 
priced junior dresses, children’s 
dresses and blouses. 

Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd., 710 Victoria 
Sq., Montreal: Weollen and wors- 
ted fabrics. : 

Queen City Dress Co. Ltd. 1193 
Phillips Place, Montreal: Junior 
dresses, teen-age dresses. 

Randolph, David Dress Inc., 1193 
Phillips Place, Montreal: Junior 
dresses of rayon, wool, cotton. 

Reliable Dress Co., 460 St..Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Misses’, juniors’, 


maternity, and average-size prin- 
ted and plain crepe dresses. 

Revelon Lingerie Co. Ltd., 7255 
Alexander St., Montreal: Lingerie. 

Robinson Cotton Mills Ltd. 183 
George St., Toronto: All types of 
Cotton piece goods, white and 
coloured. 

Rose Garment Inc. 4324 St. Law- 
rence Blvd. Montreal: Ladies, 
misses’ and women’s coats, suits, 
toppers, 

Rose Marx Brassieres Ltd., 154 
Pearl St., Toronto: Lingerie, Bras- 
sieres. 

Royal Brand Clothing Co., 486 St. 
Catherine St. W., Montreal. Alpa- 
cama overcoats, topcoats. 


Rubin, 8S. Ltd., 372 St. Catherine St. 
W., Montreal: Men’s clothing, 
tropicals, suits, topcoats, overcoats, 
slacks, 


Sample Dress Inc., 372 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: Popular-priced 
dresses, blouses and sportswear. 

Samuel 8. Fur Co. Ltd. 128-136 
Spadina Ave., Toronto: Fur gar- 
ments and neckpieces. 

Scarves & Allied Arts Inc., 759 Vic- 
toria Sq., Montreal: dpainted 
scarves, ladies’ neckware, hand- 
kerchiefs, accessories. 

Schaffer & Williams, 916 Bleury St., 
Montreal: Dresses, gowns. 

Schipper-Freifeld Co., O05 Richmond 
St. W., Toronto: Furs. 

Segal’s Reg’d., 3556 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., Montreal: Blouses, skirts, 
slacks, sportswear for teens, 
misses & women 

Service Garment Cd. Ltd., 110 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Women's cloth 
coats; suits, sportswear, rainwear. 

Shiff & Co. Inc., 305 Bellechasse St. 
Montreal; Infants’ and children’s 
wear, raincoats. 

Sigman & Jones Ltd., 1419 Drum- 
mond St., Montreal: Neckwear, 
mufflers, belts, suspenders. 

Silhouette Inc., 4530 Clarke St., Mon- 
treal: Cotton chenille bedspreads, 
housecoats, beachwear, bath mat 
sets, bedroom rugs. 

Society Skirts & Sportswear, 129 
Spadina Ave., Toronto: Ladies’ 
and children’s sportswear, skirts, 
slacks, playclothes, suits, blazers, 
ski-wear. 

Spencer Hats Ltd., 54 Wellington St. 
W., Toronto: Ladies’ tailored hats. 

Sperber, Lawrence Ltd., 1470 Peel 
St., . Montreal: Gowns, dresses, 
blouses, housecoats. 

Spi-Bor Dress Inc., .1435 Bleury St., 
Montreal: Dresses. 

Sport Togs Ltd., 7130 St. Urbain St., 
Montreal: Rainwear, ski-wear. 

Stetson John B. Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
Hamilton St. Brockville, Ont.: 
Hats for men and women. 

Stotland Dress Inc., 4238 St. Law- 
rence Blvd., Montreal: Children’s 
and ladies’ dresses, sportswear. 

Stuart Dress Co. Ltd., 460 St. Cather- 
ine St., Montreal: Women’s missy 
dresses—cotton wool, silk, rayon. 

Stylecraft Dress Co.,. 1193 Phillips 

Montreal: Popular-priced 
daytime dresses. 

Sunny South Sportswear, 4517 City 
Hall Ave., Montreal: Ladies’ 
sportswear. 

Sun Valley Apparel Ltd., 93 Spa- 
dina Ave., Toronto: Leisure shirts, 
shorts, lounging robes for men. 

Superior Silk Mills Ltd. Walker St., 
Prescott, Ont: Ladies’ warpknit 
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We cordially invite visitors to our 
stand No. 1121 and to the Head 
Office of our Canadian Company 
at 27 Mercer Street, Toronto 


GLASS MAKERS TO THE WORLD 


From our factories in England there pours a never~ 
ending stream of glass. We manufacture on 2 
gigantic scale. Our Polished Plate Glass is made in 
One continuous operation from molten glass to 
finished product...our Sheet Glass manufacture is 
@ non-stop process producing continuous ribbons 
eight feet wide. Altogether over 320,000 tons of 
glass of various kinds leave our factories every year.” 
Fifty miles of railway track, hundreds of railway 
wagons and a fleet of vehicles are needed to carry the 
goods. Yet production on this scale is not enough. 
Plant is now being extended, research accelerated, 
greaigr in new and speedier processes devised in order to meet 
ee og the ever-increasing demand for BRITISH GLASS. 


grinding and 


oachind 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE; ENGLAND 


Canadian Distributers — PILKINGTON GLASS LIMITED 
Halifox, Montreal, Kingsten, Terento, Hamilton, St. Catherines, Fort Willlam, Winnipeg, Regine, Celgery, Edmonton, Vancouver 


lingerie, fabric gloves, knitted;Textile Industries Ltd. Farquhar, Sq., Montreal: Women’s and mis- 

rayon jersey piecegoods. St., Guelph, Ont: Crash towelling} ses’ crepe and printed spun 
Tepner B. & Co, Ltd., 10 Ontario St.| and tea towels of linen, union and} dresses. 

W., Montreal: Neckwear, mufflers,| cotton. Top Tailors Lid. Boulevard 

Belts, suspenders. Theresa Frocks Inc., 759 Victoria (Continued on page 15) 


PRESTONIA 
BUSINESS _EQUIPMENT# 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Office Furniture 


STEEL FILING CABINETS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE SUITES 

WOOD COMMERCIAL FURNITURE 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 

FILING SUPPLIES 


PRESTON-NOELTING LIMITED 


crepes, | 


CANADIAN 


Stratford, Ontario 


‘We extend a cordial invitation to 
visit our Exhibit in.the Coliseum Building, 
Booth No. 642-4 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 
MAY 31 TO JUNE 12 
TORONTO 


2a on eee 


Visit our Plant and Show Rooms in 
Stratford, Ontario 


FAULTLESS 


INDUSTRIAL and INSTITUTIONAL CASTERS 
LINE INCLUDES 
LIGHT — MEDIUM and HEAVY TRUCK CASTERS 


SWIVEL PLATE — RIGID PLATE — BALL BEARING PLATE 


SWIVEL STEM — RIGID STEM 


PIVOT BEARING and OFFICE CHAIR CASTERS; also ROLLER SKATES 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO 





They Work to Speed Flow of Import Business 


|Active CIA Keeps Close Eye On 
Trade Policy, Conditions 


Pictured are members of the 1948 Canadian Importers’ 
executive. Back’ Row (left to right): L. E. Porter, N. M. 
Seccomb, E. R. K. Hooker, A. J. Lunn, John M. Hall 
(executive secretary), G, E. Houghman, F. Hibbert (field 
secretary), H. D. Philp. Front Row: C. LaFerle, G. M. 
‘Meliraith (parliamentary assistant to the Minister of 


External trade is. Sut one of the 
mahy interests of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, ob- 
jects of which broadly are to pro- 
mote Canadian industries, to fur- 
ther the interests of Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Logically the greater expansion 
of Canada’s trade abroad falls 
into this broad pattern and the 
Association maintains an exten- 
sive export trade service to serve 
the more than 2,00 member firms 
of CMA interested in export trade. 

The Association was first or- 
ganized in 1871 and for the first 
few years of its existence there 
were fewer than 100 members 
among a few manufacturers in 
the Toronto-Hamilton areas, 

Today the Association has near- 
ly: 6,000 members, is organized 
into five administrative regions 
corresponding to the five econ- 
omic areas of the country: British 
Columbia, the Prairies, Ontario, 

ebec and the Maritimes. 
Branches are organized in many 


BRUC 


extend re 
to new and old acquaintances am 


delegates and 


Canadian Int 


GUATEMALA 

M. A. Nicol, 

8a Avenida Norte, No. 25, 
GUATEMALA CITY, C.A, 


CEYLON 

Kenney & Co. (Ceylon) Lid., 
(P. O. Box 783), 

Negris Bidg. 

York St., Fon, COLOMBO 


BOMBAY-CALCUTTA 
Hugo Wachsmann, 
P. ©. Box 308, 
BOMBAY 


SOUTH AFRICA 

ivan Gitlin and Company, 
(P. O. Box 2950), 

100 President St., 
JOHANNESBURG 


of the principal industrial cities 
and an office is maintained in 
Ottawa specifically to give the 
Association on-the-spot repre- 
sentation at the seat of Govern- 
ment, 

Industries represented by ithe 
Association are located in nearly 
600 centres throughout Canada, 
75% of that membership being 
found east of the Great Lakes. 

What are the advantages of 
membership in the CMA? 

Services are offered the indi- 
vidual member on _ practically 
every aspect of his business. Spe- 
cialist departments are maintain- 
ed to handle such matters as: 

Tariffs, customs, sales and 
excise taxes, transportation, in- 
dustrial relations, legal and in- 
surance matters, commercial, 
trade, and statistical information, 
concerning both Canadian and 
overseas trade regulations. 

The Association is in constant 
co-operation with Governments, 
commissions, boards, and organ- 


a cordial welcome 


buyers at the 


ernational Trade 


g the 


. 


—Photo by Nott and Merrill. 


Trade and Commerce, speaker at meeting when photo 
was taken, but not CIA member), T Oakley (president), 
S. W. Day, W. D. Bates. Also on executive are A. Allpress, 
J. F. Ellis, L. F. B. Forbes, A. J. R. May, J. McD. Thomson, 
G. M. Watson, W. M. Winnett and in Montreal, E. B. 
Stocker, P. Savaria, R. B. Warwick (vice-president). 


CMA: Voice of Canadian Industry 


izations representing other occu- 
pations in measures to promote 
Canadian prosperity. 

Promotes Research 

It works with Governments to 
promote scientific and industrial 
research and co-operates with ex- 
isting organizations in this field. 

It promotes and assists techni- 
cal education and _ vocational 
training in Canada. 

It sends representatives to im- 
portant trade conferences,- both 
international and domestic, of 
interest to manufacturers. 

It represents industry in con- 
nection with trade agreements 
with other countries. 

It has organized and assisted in 
the organization of trade exhibi- 
tions, assists overseas visitors in 
the interests of the trade. 

To any manufacturer contem- 
plating establishment of a branch 
plant or a new industry in Can- 
ada the CMA is ready to offer 
comprehensive guidance on a 
multitude of considerations likely 


K MILLS LIMITED 


Fair 


As makers of “Canada’s distinguished fabric” the 
‘BRUCK name connotes the quality and beauty 
resulting from a quarter-century of research in pro- 
gressive manufacturing. 


Among the fabrics now ready for export we. offer 
Bruck prints, both hand-screened and rolled-pro- 
cessed, alpacas, moss crepes, bengalines, spun suit- 
ings, foundation fabrics, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, all with their assurance of quality in the 
name stamped on the selvage: 


BRUCK 


Fabric made in Canada. 


See the BRUCK Exhibits at Booths number 327-8-9 
Toronto Sales Office at 322 Adelaide St. West 


HEAD OFFICE: 


460 St. Catherine St. W 
Montreal, Que. 


OFFICES AT: 
Winnipeg, Canada 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
London, England 
Melbourne, 
Sydney, Australia 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES 


MADRAS 


K. Ramson’& Co. (1916) Madras, 
P. ©. Box No. 535, 
MADRAS 3 


KARACHI-DELHI 
Grahams Trading Co. 
P, O. Box 30, 
KARACHI 


B.W.1. 

Ernest S. Vieira & Co., 
21 Chacon St., 

PORT OF SPAIN; Trinidad 


FRANCE 


Bruck Mills: Limited, 
22 Rue Chaussée D’Antin, 
PARIS 


@ EL SALVADOR 
Mr. Federico Rosenberg, 
Apartado 550, 
SAN SALVADOR 


® ENGLAND 


Bruck Mills (England) Limited, 
39 King St., Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


@ AUSTRALIA 
Bruck Mills (Australia) Limited, 
181 Clarence St., 
(G. P. ©. Box 4309) 
SYDNEY, Australia 


Bruck Mills (Australia) Limited, 
84 Flinders» Lane, 

(G. P. O. Box 654E) 
MELBOURNE, Australia 


to enter the newcomer’s plans, 

For example: incorporation and 
advice as to what this implies; 
wage rates for all classes of em- 
ployees; social legislation as it| 
effects the particular manufac- | 
turers’ circumstances; federal, | 
provincial, and municipal taxa- | 
tion; Canadian sources of supply | 
for machinery, parts, raw mate- 
rials and supplies of all kinds; 
trade mark and tgade name search 
and registration; information on 
departments of Governments, 
federal, provincial and municipal 
acts and regulations covering pro- 
duction and sale of all commodi- 
ties; valuation for duty purposes 
on machinery and on parts im- 
porter for incorporation into Can- 
adian manufactured articles; 
entry of key workmen into Can- 
ada. 

On the export side, the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department 
of the Association offers credit 
information on foreign firms; de- 
tails of trade and exchange re- 
strictions, export permits, import | 
permits, commercial laws of for- | 
eign countries; arranges appoint- | 
ments with Trade Commissioners 
and overseas buyers; advises in | 
regard to invoices, marking re- 
quirements, foreign exchange! 
control regulations, financial and | 
trade agreements, agreements 
with sales agents abroad. 


Liaisons Abroad 

In London the CMA has an of- 
fice operating under the title of 
The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Great Britain Inc., 
which handles a variety of mat- 
ters relating to Anglo-Canadian 
trade. 

The Association maintains liai- 
son in many other countries 
abroad by representation on in- | 
ternational conferences, by visits | 
of delegates abroad, by entertain- | 
ing delegations from the like | 
bodies visiting Canada, such as | 
the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the National Association | 
of Manufacturers of the United | 
States. 

Membership in the CMA 


is 


With government regulation 
playing an ever-increasing role in 
the affairs of international trade 
individual traders throughout the 
western world have found it more 


and more necessary to be organ- 
ized as a body to watch mutual 
interests and to present a united 
voice at the seat of Government. 


Fulfilling this function on be- 
half of the importers of Canada is 
the Canadian Importers and 
Traders Association, which traces 
its principal growth to the more 
recent years of Canada’s emerg- 
ence as a world trader. 


First formed in 1932 as a small 
group of traders, centred chiefly 
in Montreal and_Toronto, and in- 
corporated by Dominion charter 
in 1936, the Association today has 
a nation-wide membership, of 
more than 350 firms with branches 
in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg | 
and Vancouver. 


Activities of the Association fall 
into five main categories: 


1, Direct approach to the Gov- 
ernment on matters of policy; 


2. Representation on behalf of 
importers before the Tariff 
Board at Ottawa and advice to 
members on tariff and excise 
questions; 


3. Adjustment of disputes and 
obtaining rulings from the De- 
partment of customs and Excise 
for members. This includes at- 
tendance at the Tariff Board on | 
matters of interest to members 
and placing before the Finance 
Department requests for changes 
in Tariff classifications 
rates. 


and | 


4. Retention of counsel in Ot- | 
tawa to act on behalf of the! 
Association on problems affect- | 
ing members as a whole, and to} 
advise and act for individual | 
members. 





5. Luncheon meetings of the 
general membership and meet- 
ings of the various trade sections | 
to discuss problems relative to| 
importing and trading generally. 


These trade sections are com- 
prised of members engaged in one 
particular line of business: china, 
glass and giftware traders, for 
example, are combined in one sec- 
tion to handle problems specific 
to this line of business. 


In the over-all sense aims and 
objects of the Association are de- 
fined as: 





To promote international trade 
generally; 


To study proposed legislation 
dealing with international trade; 


open to any industrial firm, part- | : 


nership or 


corporation carrying | f 


on in Canada a manufacturing | | 


business giving employment in its | 
mechanical department to not! 
fewer thari five employees. 

Fees are graded according to} 
number of employees starting at | 
$25 a year for firms employing | 
five to 10 employees 

As each firm in the membership | 
has but one vote, irrespective of | 
its size (and therefore its mem- | 
bership fee) actual control of the | 
Association rests with the large 
body of smaller industries in Can- 
ada: 80% of the membership con- | 
sists of firms employing reseed 
than 100 employees. 

A permanent staff of 94 is| 
maintained in offices located in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Amherst, N.S., 
Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton 
and Quebec. 

Head office is at 67 Yonge St., 
Toronto, General Manager is J. 
T. Stirrett, general secretary, E. 
G. Reburn. Manager of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Dept. is T. 
M. Kerruish. \ 


They Held A Fair 
Here 500 Years Ago 


History has it there is quife a 
precedent for holding today’s 
Trade Fair on its CNE site. 

Five hundred years ago, the 
records state, on the spot where 
the Fair headquarters now stangs, 
Indian tribes gathered from hun- | 
dreas of miles around for a 
tre.citional pow-wow. 

Here they brcught their skins, 
canoes, weapons, trinkets to trade 
with each other. 

The Fair was apparently quite 
a success, not only in economic 
advantage but in fostering better 
understanding between the tribes. 


Dev Chemical 
announce that 


ieral of these briefs 
| successful in securing relaxation | 


Té support the Import Division 
of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, with whom close con- 
tact is maintained; 


To establish a clearinghouse 
for all trade enquiries; 


To secure competitive shipping | 
rates on all international trade to 
and from Canada; 


To represent all importers in 
the determination of fiscal and 
tariff policy; 

To build up knowledge in the 
minds of all Canadians that im- 
ports are essential to the main- 
tenance and growth of wider 
trading relations with the rest of 
the world and therefore to the 
maintenance and improvement 
of Canadian living standards. 


Cross-Section of Business . 


On the executive committee 
may be found a cross-section of 
Canadian business in many 
aspects. 


Among the 16 members for the 
current year are representatives 
of one of the chartered banks, of | 
a large groceteria, a chain store | 
organization, a publishing house, | 
a building products firm, a coal 
imperting firm. 

Weekly bulletins giving in-| 
formation in digest form of de- | 
velopments that week which) 
concern importers, together with 
lists of trade enquiries are dis-| 


| tributed to members, and at the | 
| head office a reference library | 


is maintained for the use of mem- 


bers, 


Of particular concern to the As- | 


|sociation in recent months has| 


beén operation of the long list of 
import quotas and prohibitions | 
and new excise duties imposed as 
part of the Canadian dollar con- | 


| servation problems. 


As the import restrictions pro- | 
gram vitally affects many of the | 
Association’s members and in| 


|some respects is in opposition to | 


the avowed policy of the Associa- | 
tion it has been the subject of | 
many briefs to Ottawa. Sev-| 
have been | 


of some of the original restrictions | 
proposed in the dollar-saving | 
program. Other relaxations are | 
constantly being pressed for in| 
Ottawa! 

The Association maintains close | 
liaison with other trade associa- | 
tions on. these and other matters | 
of general business interest. 


Head offices are located at 9 | 
Duke St., Toronto. President is | 
Thomas Oakley. John M. Hall is | 
the Association’s executive secre- | 
tary. Forbes Hibbert is field sec-:| 
retary. \ 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF POWER DRIVE 


I TESS 


COMPACT—easily adapted 
to old or new installations, 
SIMPLE — only 3 parts—< 
Drive Body, Driving Me= 
chanism, Driven Body. Fer 
Electric Motor, Gasoline or 
Diesel Engine drives. For 
fractional to 25,000 HP. 
Eliminates starting sheck— 
corrects misalignment autos 
matically — reduces vibrax 


Write for catalogue tion. 


The Automatic Clutch Corporation of Canada 
388 YONGE STREET TORONTO, CANADA 


esate, 
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FALCONBRIDGE. NICKEL MINES 


: LIMITED 


PRODUCERS OF 


NICKEL COPPER 


GOLD - PLATINUM 
PALLADIUM - IRIDIUM - RUTHENIUM 


SILVER - 
RHODIUM - 


TORONTO CANADA 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 


NICKEL - COPPER 


BRANDEIS GOLDSCHMIDT & CO. LIMITED 


LONDON ® BIRMINGHAM ® MANCHESTER ® MELBOURNE ® NEW YORK 


Glycols from Sarnia 
to strengthen Canadian Industry: 


of Canada, Limited, is pleased to 
its new Glycol plant at Sarnia is now 


in production, making available to Canadian and foreign 


Now available: 


1. ETHYLENE DIGHLORIDE, 


useful for: 


a) Solvents 
b) Oils, fats and waxes 
c) Textiles 
d) Lacquers 


useful for: 
a) Plasticizers 


b) Adhesives (glue) 
c) Safety ee resins 
resins and gums 


d) Alkoi 


e) Mixed solvents for special 


purposes 


f) Insecticide (peach tree 
bo 


rer) 


g) Wool (processing and 


cleaning) 


. DICHLOROETHYL ETHER, 


useful for: 
a) Wool textiles 


b) Intermediate chemical pro- 


cesses 
c) Selective solvents 


industry a number of essential chemicals of dependable 
quality. This new production is in addition to the 
Styron production which ha¢ been under way at the 
Sarnia plastic plant for many months. 


2. TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL, 


3, DIETHYLENE GLYCOL, 
useful for: 
a) Plasticizers 
b) Gas well dehydration 
c) Dye stuffs 
d) Humecant (glue) 
e) Humecant (tobacco) 
f) Synthetic resins 
&) Soap 


. ETHYLENE OXIDE, 
useful for: 


a) Insecticide (fumigation) 
b) Intermediate in organic © 
chemical synthesis. 


/ 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED e 204 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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The story of fairs is as old as 


crews 


earliest times tell of meetings of 
_-merchants for the purpose of sale 
or barter of their country’s prod- 
> ucts. 
- But it is difficult to reconcile 
' ‘today’s vast and colorful Interna- 
. tional Fairs, containing exhibits 
from every corner oc the world, 
_«arrying multimillion-dollar in- 
“vestments and attracting. many 
millions of, visitors, with those 
exchanges of produce in times 
long past. 

Purposes of both, however, re- 
main identical—to obtain markets, 
to locate sources of supply. 

To trace the development of 
fairs from those early days is 
a fascinating study for history 

* shows that many stages in human 
progress have been marked by 
the holding of great fairs. 

* Reduced to terms of their most 
elementary and early forms, fairs 
derived from the markets where 
traders from different tribes or 

: different countries met to ex- 

change their wares. 
These meeting places were 
located where borders 
adjoined, preferably on navigable 


’ rf? 


= 
* 


: | rivers or, in other areas, on cara- 
* history itself, and records of the | 


van routes, 

Even among the earliest records 
there is evidence that caterers, 
entertainers and dealers in all 
sorts of novelties and luxuries 
took advantage of these occasions 
to ply their trades, progenitors, no 
doubt, of the modern midway, 
hot-dog stands and gift stalls, 

It is not too much to suppose 
that fairs were not an invention, 
Sut a natural development from 
man’s economic needs and activi- 
ties and that they have existed al- 
most since the dawn of human 
history. 

The Bible makes reference in 
Ezekiel to the Fairs of Tyre spon- 
sored by the Phoenicians which 
were in existence six centuries 
mit 

Again, in Esther an: account is 
given of a great fair held by King 
Ahasuerus, ryler of the vast em- 
pire of Media and Persia, whose 
power extended over 127 prov- 
inces. ‘ 

This was undoubtedly the first 
Empire Fair, for Ahasuerus put 
on show products and riches from 
all parts of his realm, for a period 
of 180 days.e 


It is possible, too, 
earliest Olympic games were fairs 
to a certain degree, for Cicero 
states that even as early as the 
days of Pythagoras, a great many 
people. attended the religious 
games for the purpose of trading. 

Charlemagne knew the value of 
fairs and in his time (A.D. 742- 
814) great fairs held at Beaucaire 
and Troyes were attended by 
traders from all parts of Europe. 

These fairs have left their im- 
print on our modern story for 
there coin was usually so battered 
that it sold by weight. Today the 
standard weight used at the fairs 
at Troyes for dealing with coin is 
standard for bullion: “troy” 
weight. 


In the years. which followed, 
other areas in France achieved re- 
{pute by their fairs, St. Germain, 
St. Laurent, St. Ouide, the Onion 
Fair of Notre Dame, being ex- 
amples. 

In Britain, however, little is 
known of the history of fairs until 
the days of Alfred the Great in 
the 9th century when it is record- 
ed that he “helped commerce and 
encouraged fairs.” 

Perhaps the greatest fair of all 


that the|in these centuries was that at! 
Niji Novgorod ,in Russia, the | 


records of which go _ back 
to 1866. The monks of the monas- 
tery of St. Macarius, in need of 


money, made the city a place of! 


religious meetings, attracting 
many thousands to the area. 

With an eye to the main chance, 
they quickly took advantage of 
the assembly to earn an honest 
penny by trading and the collec- 
tion of tolls. This they continued 
to do until 1751 when the fair was 
taken over by the State. 

Finally it was discontinued en- 
tirely by the Soviet Government 
because of the large amount of 
private trading done there. 

Toward the middle of the 18th 
century, the gradual development 
of the wholesale method of trad- 
ing began to affect attendances at 
fairs and the events fell in popu- 
lar favor. In England in 1868-71 
the English Fairs Act came into 
being and many of the fays which 
had for centuries been rich 
sources of revenue for kings, 
princes, governments, religious, 
charitable and educational bodies 
were discontinued. 

But not all fairs were dis- 


continued for these had, in many 
instances, become the markets for 
sale of livestock and other local 
products, mainly agricultural and 
according to a list of fairly recent 
origin (1938) there are 364 estab- 
lished fairs still held annually in 
England, 63 in Scotland and 88 in 
Wales. 
Forerunners of Exchanges 
They did, however, begin to 





iums in credit operations as Stock 
Exhanges, clearing houses and 
post offices became more organ- 
ized and patronized. Then came 
the first industrial fair in France 
in 1798 when the products of the 
art factories of the country were 
shown. 

“redit for the idea has been 
given to the Marquis d’Avese, and 
at the exhibition business was 
transacted on the basis of the 
showing of samples and the tak- 
ing of orders. 

So succesgful was this venture 


lose their function as trade med- | 


| 
| 


| 





| 


Trade Fairs Were Started in Old Testament Days 


Throughout History They've Developed World Trade, Prosperity 


wares originated in England 
where Prince Albert, enthusiastic 
over the idea of so representative 
an enterprise, launched the Crys- 
tal Palace Exhibition in 1851. 
Designed by Sir Joseph Paxton, 
the vast “crystal” pavilion covered 
an area of 21 acres and cost £200,- 


|000 to build. It was opened by 


Queen Victoria and ran for five 
months during which time more 
than six million people saw the 
manufactures of 14,000 exhibitors. 
Total revenue’ was £500,000 of 
which £150,000 was profit which 
was vested in the purchase of an 
estate in South Kensington on 
which many public institutiéns 
have since been built. 

World War I applied a hard 
brake to similar shows, but dur- 
ing or very soon after the war 
several fairs were organized | 
in Britain, ‘France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and other European anni 
tries, in order to recreate buyers’ | 
markets for their products. 

By 1939, there were about 160 


were organized in Paris. Other | such fairs in Europe, that of Leip- 


cities in Europe followed the ex- 


that many other similar displays 
bet but the idea of an inter- 


| 


zig being the most important and 
impressive. Others were held in 


|national exhibition at which all) London, Birmingham and Glas- 


countries could display 


their | gow. 


Fashion Parade Is Daily. Feature Attraction 


(Continued from page 
Drive, Toronto: Tail 
sure ladies, men’s cl 
sale and rétail. 

Téeke Bros. Lid., 644 DeCourcelles 
St.. Montreal: Men’s shirts, pyja- 
mas, neckwear, handkerchiefs, 
undertogs, ladies tailored shirts, 
pyjamas. 


Dress Inc., 460 St. Catherine 
W., Montreal: Misses’ and 
junior dresses—rayons and.wool- 


13) 
to mea- 
g, whole- 


Dresses, 4517 City Hall 

Ave., Montreal: Women’s dresses. 
Button Fastening and 
Button Co. of Canada Ltd. 1076 
Walker Rd. Walkerville, Ont.: 
Buttons, slide fasteners for suits, 
shirts, dresses and work garments. 
Vanity SBrassiere Co. Ltd. 7255 
Alexandra St. Montreal: Bras- 
sieres, girdles, garter belts, lin- 


Variety Dress Mfg. Co. Ltd., 365 St. 
Paul St. W. Montreal: Infants’ 
childrens’ and girls’ dress 3, rom- 
pers, overalls, blouses, ». suits, 


cottons. 

Victoria Leather Jacket Co., 52 John 
St. N. Hamilton, Ont. Men's 
leather, woollen, cotton, rayon 

ers and sport garments. 


° windbreak: 
World Enterprises Ltd., 198 Bay St., 


* 


Toronto: Men's, women’s, child- 
rens gloves. 

Yel Jersey Mfg. Ltd., 1470 Peel St., 
Montreal: Tailored afternoon and 
evening dresses. 

yr Textiles Ltd. Ormstown, 
< Yarns, spun rayon, nylon, 
worsted, blends. 


United Kingdom 


“. dasta Models Ltd., 27 Esicastle St., 


London: Coats, suits. 

Baker, E. & Co. (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) Lid., 56-58 Blenheim St., 
Néweastle on Tyne 1.: blouses. 


Boothby & Thompson Ltd, 4 
D’Arblay St., London, W.1: Hand- 
made and hand-printed buttons 
for the fashion trade. 


British Corsetry and Underwear, 47 
Hertford St., London, W.1.: Lad- 
ies’ and childrens’ underwear and 
foundation garments. 


Clark, C. & J. Ltd., Street, Somer- 
set: Warm boots and fashion 
styles for ladies, children. 


Clayton, Lucie, 12 Princes St., Han- 
over Sq., London, W.1: Garments, 
gowns, coats. 


Crosbie, James & Son Ltd., 27 Great 
Victdria ‘St. Belfast: Hanker- 
chiefs. 

English Tailored Fashions, 32 Old 
Bond St., London, W.1: Gowns, 


suits. 

F. T. C. (London) Ltd., The Old 
Market Hall, Pembroke, South 
Wales: Hankerchiefs. 

Gardiner, Edward & Sons Ltd., Sel- 
kirk, Scotland. “Crepe tweed.” 
Guiseborough Shirt and Underwear 
Co., West End, Guiseborough, 
Yorks.:; Beach, golf dress, tunic, 
sports and tropical shirts, pyja- 

mas and men’s underwear. 

Hankin, S, (Textiles) Ltd., 173 St. 
Vincent St., Glasgow: Shetland 
crofters’ hand-woven tweeds and 
children’s garments. 

Hollins Mill Co. Ltd., 5 Portland St., 
Manchester: Shirtings, linings. 
dress goods and hankerchiefs. 

Ingham, George & Co. Ltd., Pros- 
pect Mill, Greetland, Nr. Halifax, 
Yorks. Wool tops and worsted 
yarns. 

Jeanetta Models Ltd., Walmer House, 
296 Regent St. London, WQ.I: 
Ladies’ model coats, suits. 

Jelanmode Ltd., 64 Charlotte St.. 
London, W.1: Infants’ coat sets, 
junior & senior miss coats, boy’s 
knicker suits, ladies’ leather hand- 
bags. 


Katz, S. & Co. Ltd., 100 Oxford St. 


ae Margaret Ltd., 43 Ken- 
sington Sq., London, W.8: Model 


London, W.1: Ladies’ knitted jer- 
séy suits, gowns and ensembles. 

Leigh Knight (Bradford) Ltd., 33- 
37 University St., London, W.C.I: 
Fabrics, 

Light Clothing Association, of Great 
Britain: Garments of England’s 
leading light clothing trade. 


dresses, sportswear, novelty shoes, 


textiles, brassieres, corsets,“ hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Mobri Ltd., 68 Oxford St., London, 
W.1: 
skins. 

Phillip Owen Ltd., 51 Oxford St. 
London, gW.1:. Headwear fabrics, 
light clothing, and fashion Acces- 
sories. 

Prager, E. R. Ltd. 8 Cavendish 
Place, London, W.1: Tailor mades 
for juniors from 3-18 years. 

Quartermaine & Mclaren Ltd., 148- 
156 High Rd., South Tottenham, 
London, N.15: Misses’, children’s 
and infants’ wear. 

Smith and Forward Ltd., Fromley, 
Kent: Silk negligees, quilted 
dressing gowns, Bed jackets. 

Smith, Wm. (Dundee) 1939 Ltd., 6 
Panmure St., Dundee: Yarns. 

Taylor T. T. & J. Ltd. Blakeridge 
Mills, Batley, Yorks: Ladies’ man- 
tlings, suitings, men’s overcoating 
and suitings, cap cloths. 

Temple L, 75 Margaret St., London, 
8.W.1: Plain and printed rayon 
lingerie, dress, linings. 

Todd, Olive, London, W.1: 
dresses, suits. 

Trubywear Ltd., 52 Berners St., 
London, W.1: Ladies’ wear, outer 
wear, maternity wear. 

Walmer Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Chapel St. Works, Store St., Man- 
chester: Men's, ladies’ and child- 
ren’s clothing, frocks, coats, shirts, 
lingerie. 


Dresses and dyed rabbit 


Gowns, 


, Wolfgang Brothers Ltd., 29 Duncan 


Ready for world markets... 
$8 outstanding Building Materials 


.| Hosiery Works, As: 


.++ for years the largest-selling insulating build- 


ing-board materials in 


Canada...and now 


offering an even better range through the addi- 
tion of the new improved TEN/TEST. 


Insulating Building Board Panels . . . Ornamental-Edge Wall Panels .. . 
Roof insulation . ... V-Notch Insulating Plaster Base . . . Refrigeration Insulation 
Decorative Ceiling Tile . . . Structural Sheathing . . . Decorative Moulding 


" ,..the wood of 1,000 uses. Versatile, 


durable, 


glass-smooth, steel-strong, tempered for hard- % 
ness... easily worked and bevelled with ordin- 
ary Carpenter tools . . . can be curved, fabricated. 


Presdwood . . . Tempered Presdwood . . . Presdwood Temprtile . .. Tempered Flooring 


Terrace, London, N.1: Afternoon, 
hridge and evening handbags. 


United States 

Colorplus Corp., 550 So. llth St., 
Newark, 3, N.J: Hand knitting 
yarns dyed in color lengths to 
form patterns. 


Fouke Fur Co., 1328 South Kings- 
way, St. Louis, Missouri: Fur 
sealskins. 


|Gantner & Mattern Co., 1453 Mis- 
sion St., San Fransisco, California: 
Swim suits, sportswear. 


| Brasil 
|Centro de Commercio de Algodag: 
| Cotton. 


Custodio Fernandes e Cia, Rio de 
Janeiro: Textiles. 

Nestor Ayres E Cia, Bahia: Textiles. 

Van Mastwyk, B. E Cia Ltda,. Rio 
de Janeiro: Furs and skins. 


China 

Chiseng Co., Shanghai: Handwork 
oriental embroideries, silk lin- 
gerie, embroidered linens, hand- 
kerchiefs, curios. 

New Asia Trading Co., 25 Des Voeux 
Rd., Hong Kong; Cottons, linens, 
hankerchiefs, d'oyleys, textile 
products. 

Overseas Import & Export Co., 409- 
410 China State Bank Bldg., 356 
Peking Rd., Shanghai: Men’s and 
women’s wear, handerchiefs, floor 
coverings, china and cloisonne 
ware. 


Czechoslovakia 

Associated Cotton Works; Praha: 
Cotton linen, ra piece goods, 
bed linen, linings, scarves, cur- 
tain, threads. 

Czech Linen Works, = Trutnov: 
Linens, towels, dress linens, men’s 
suitings, hankerchiefs, linen 
threads, yarns, 

Czech Wool Mills, Liberec: Woollen 
piece goods, fancy printed wool- 
len scarves, shawls, neck-tie 
material. 

Czechoslovak Textile Works, 
National Corporation, 26, Na 
Prikope, Praha 2. Textiles. 

Graubner Brothers, Factory Straz- 
nice in Morava, Prague Office 29, 
Truhlarska St., Prague 2: Men's 
shirts, sport shirts, drawers, long 
pants, pyjamas, night shirts. 

Women’s and 

maid’s underwear, gloves, infants’ 

clothing, drawers. 


Riv.: Linen, half-linen goods, sail 
cloth, tiltings, overalls, hose, tents. 
haversacks. 

“Uva” Commercial Centre of Pro- 
duction of Art, Registered Limi- 


City, C.A.: Sportswear of hand- 
loomed Indian cotton, accessories, 
Handicraft, curios, handtooled 
leather novelties. 


ted Co., 51 Spalena St., Praha 2:| Jamaica 


Laces, embroideries, 


flowers. 
Weaving Mills and Finishing Works 
of Fine Linen, Jesenik: Table 


artificial 


Chamberlin, C.S, Ltd., 68 Harbour 
St., Kingston: Hats, bags, belts, 
baskets, etc. 


clothing, bed linen, linen-cotton, | Netherlands 


silk kitchen textiles. 


Weigandt, G. and Comp., 
near As.: Ladies’ 


Hazlov 
woollens, 


worsteds, clothes, costumes, over- | 


coating, ladies’ model dresses. 
|Wool Mills and Fez Manufacture, 
Strakonice: Fezcaps, berets, wool- 
len cloth, woollen blankets, Ar- 
tificial flowers, technical cloths. 


| France 


Brachet G. 14 Ave. du President Wil- 
son, Montreuil-sous-Bois, Seine: 
Textiles. 

Janine, 3 rue des Mathurines, Paris, 
LX: Apparel, accessories. 

Retors des Cevennes, Saint-Peray 
(Ardeche); Pure silk fabrics for 
women's ifngerie: dress and furni- 
ture fabrics; damask. 

Trefousse, Establissements, 
mont (Haute Marne): 
kid and suede gloves. 


Chau- 
Women’s 


Guatemala 
Sombol Industries, Sombo! Bldg. 3A 
Avda Ciudad Vieja, Guatemala 


| 
| 


| 


Jan Vesely, Fair Building, Praha 7: | 


Worsted suits, poplins, gabardines. 
silks, linen goods, blouses, imper- 
meables, serviettes, artificial 
flowers. - 

Jizera-River Cotton Mills, Tanvald: 
Ladies’ dress goods, poplins, 
zephirs, oxford linings, bed linen, 
table cloth. 4 

Koh-I-Noor, 51 Krale Jiriho St., 
Praha 13.: Buttons, zip fasteners, 
pins, buckles, hair pins, shoe 
fasteners. 

Knitting Works, Havlickuv Brod.: 
Socks, stockings, hosiery, knitted 
goods, gloves, sweaters, pullovers 

Klaus a Prihoda, Proprietor F, Pri- 
hoda, 6, Palackeho St., Praha 2° 
Artificial flowers, wreathflowers, 
holies, Xmas tree decorations, | 
trimming feathers. 

Kubanek, FR., 5 Srbska St., Praha | 
19: Needlepoint tapestries, cush- | 
ions, chair backs, gobelin work. 

Manufacture of Velvets and Plushes, 
Varnsdorf: Velvets, _plushes, 
ladies’ dress goods, corduroys. | 

Moravian and Silesian Linen Mills, | 
Superk: Table cloth, bed linen. | 
kitchen textiles, dress goods, | 
linings, threads. 

Moravo-Silesian Knitting Works, 
‘Pribér: Knitting goods. 

Moravo-Silesian Wool Mills, Brno: 
Woollen piece goods, blankets, 
woven felts, rugs, technical cloth. 

Peroutka, Josef, 1 Jerusalemaska St., 
Praha 2: Handkerchiefs, shirtings, 
linen ticking, towels, suitings, 


| “S.K.B.” 


Berghaus, H.N.V., Keizersgracht 
72-76 Amsterdam: Ladies’, misses’ 
and children’s coats and suits, 


“Docora” N.V., Huidekoperstraat 20, 
Amsterdam: Mannequins, display 
figures for windows. 

“Felicitas-Modellen”, Oude-Schans 
60-64, Amsterdam C.: Haute Cou- 
ture dresses. 

Konersmann _Bros., Keizersgracht 
67-69 Amsterdam: Ladies’, misses’ 
coats, suits. 

“Pelvri” N.V., Keizersgracht 374, 
Amsterdam C.: Coats, suits for 
women, 

Stork’s Kinderkleding- 
bedrijven, Oude Schans 60-64, 
Amsterdam C.: Girl’s dresses. 

Stork’s N.V. Confectie Industrie, 
Oude Schans 60-64 Amsterdam C:: 
Women’s evening clothes. 


| Stork’s N.V. Confectie Industrie, 


Oude Schans 60-64 Amsterdam C.: 
Women’s evening clothes. 
“Stracofa,” N.V. Confectifabriek, 
Nieuwe Uilenburgerstraat 121, 
Amsterdam C.: Dresses. 


Cees en gthe aes 
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EXPORT SALES AGENTS 


EXPORT BUYING AGENTS 


‘ 


AUTOMOTIVE & GENERAL EXPORT CO. LTD. 
ond 


JOHN FURMINGER EXPORT COMPANY 


Extend a 
WELCOME AND GOOD WISHES 
to all 


OVERSEAS VISITORS 


attending the 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
and invite them to visit our offices at 


77 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO | 
(3rd Floor. Telephone: Waverley 7763) ; 


Our 25 years experience in Export Buying and | 
Selling is at their complete disposal. 


ly in 
modern fabrics 


You are co 
do visit our exhibit 


at ¢ 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


DOMINION BURLINGTON MILLS, LTD. MONTREAL, CANADA 


MAIL TRAVELS adder BY AIR 


Need to contact your home office? ... write the family? ... send 
business letters abroad? AIR MAIL is at your service — swift, 
frequent flights speed your letters on their way. They arrive in 
hours or days instead of weeks or months. Response is faster. 
Important decisions or instructions are in your hands promptly, 
because AIR MAIL gets there first ... is opened first ... is 
answered first. ts fon. egies . 


Today, Canadian Overseas AIR MAIL rates are lower than 
they've ever been before. So take advantage of this speedy 


service, Whatever its destination ... wherever your letter goes — 
it travels {-a-s-t-e-r by AIR MAIL. 


You'll find the Post Office for the Trade Fair 
conveniently located at the Reception, 
Centre in the Coliseum Building. 


lining, rayon, silks. 

Slovak Cotton Works, Ruzomberck: 
Bleached products, titling, silk 
products, underwear, linings, 
yarn, threads. 

Slovana, Slovak Wool Mills, Zilina: | 
Woollens, worsted cloth, uniform 
cloths, blankets, tapestry, ready- 
made suits. 

Spinning and Weaving Cotton Mills, 
Jaromer: Ladies’ dress cloths, 
hankerchiefs, bleached goods, 
sheetings, ticklings, shirtings, Cor- 
duroys. 

Slovakia, Commercial Centre of 
Production of Art Association 
Ltd., 13 Gorksho, Bratislava: Em- 
broideries, bed clothes, hand- 
woven carpets. 

Textile Printing, Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Works, Dvur Kralove on Labe 
Riv.: Printed silk rayon dress 
goods, upholstery material, table 
cloth materials. 

Tonak, Hats Manufacture, 
Jicin: Hats, hoods, 
ladies’ hats. ‘ 

United Czech and Moravian Cotton 
Mills, Usiti on Orlice Riv.: Shirt- 
ings, poplins, zephyrs, oxfords, 
damask, woollen dress goods 
knitted goods. 

United Mills of Linen and Techni- 
cal Textiles, Lomnice on Popelka 


Concrete Form Board 


APP an, 


+++ @ new name, a new product, in the plywood 
' field. All the workability of ordinary plywood 


with the strength and beauty of close-grained 
hardwood. 





Use the 


Wings of Commerce 


a, ) H 
Issued by the authority of the Hon. Ernest Bertrand, K.C, M.P., Postmaster General 
v 


At the CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, ia; 31:—june 12, visit 


our display in the Automotive Building, Booths 1028-29-30, and you will see these modern 


Canadian building materials in all their widely varied ranges ... or write for free samples, 


Novy 
detailed information and technical data. Dept. 120. 


capelins, 


*Registered trademark 


INTERNATIONAL FIBRE BOARD LIMITED 
EXPORT DIVISION, GATINEAU, QUE. 





Canada Has Big Electrical Exhibit 


Canada today produces around 
$200 millions of electrical appar- 
atus yearly, not including home 
appliances, and last year import- 
ed $68.7 millions. A complete 
range of Canadian products makes 
up by far the largest.exhibit of all 
countries in the Electrical Tools, 
Motors and Supplies section—to 
be found in the Electrical Build- 
ing. 


As in all industries affected by 
war needs visitors will find that 
Canadian manufacturers have 
gore far in this line of industry 
and put out products that can 
stand alongside the best any- 
where. 


Here's a list of exhibitors (as 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 


Aerovox Canada Ltd., 1551 Barton 
St. E., Hamilton: Fixed capacita- 
tors for all radio and electrical 
uses, $ 

Electric Corp. Litd., 
384 Pape Ave., Toronto: Wiring 
devices, outlet boxes, panelboards, 
safety switches, fittings, lighting 
equipment. 

Audio Visual Educator Lid. 160 
McArthur Rd., Eastview, Ont.: 
Manufacturing Canada’s precision 
16 mm sound on film projector, 
the “Educator.” 

Bach-Simpson Ltd., 71 Carling St., 
London, Ont.: Panel instruments, 
laboratory portable instruments, 
radio service equipment, tube 
testers. 

British Units, 31 Enderby Rd., To- 
ronto: Pumps, relays, transform- 
ers, radio-components. 

Cables, Conduits & Fittings Ltd. 
P. O. Drawer 190; St. John, Que.: 
Electrical cable, conduits and fit- 
tings. 

Canada Metal Spinning Co., 23382 
Dundas St. Toronto: Electric 
fluorescent fixtures. 


Canadian General Electric Export 
Lid., 212 King St. W., Toronto: 
Equipment for generating, trans- 
mission and utilization of vlectric 
power. 

Canadian National Carbon ‘Co. Ltd., 
805 Davenport Rd., Toronto: Car- 
bon & graphite products, flash, 
radio, telephone, ignition batter- 
ies. 

Canadian Porcelain Co, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont.: High voltage line and 
station insulators. 

Cannon Electric Co. Ltd., 2451 Dan- 
forth Ave.. Toronto: Electrical 
connectors for aircraft and com- 
mercial radio silent call system. 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. Ltd. 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto: Kero- 
sene and gasoline pressure lan- 
terns, lamps, irons, stoves, oil 


heaters. 

Ltd., c/o English Elec- 
tric Co. of Canada, St. Catharines, 
Ont.: Electric motors, transform- 
ers, switchgear. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. of 
Canada Ltd. 1440 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal: A. C. single- 
phase to three-phase electric mot- 


CNR 


WE BOUGHT WE SOLD 
1947 


ors, concrete vibrators, railway tie 
tampers. 

Hoover Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.: 
Upright and cylinder type electric 
cleaners. Fractional h.p. motors 
—1/20 h.p. to.1/3 h.p. 

Lighting Materials Limited, 803 
Erin St., Winnipeg: Home, com- 


mercial and industrial fluorescent | 


lighting equipment. 

Northern Electric Co. Ltd. 1620 
Notre Dame St. W., Montreal: 
Communication systems, radio, 
wire and cable and electric ap- 
¢ paratus. 

Phono Motors Ltd., 114 Jarvis St., 
Toronto: Household fans, ventila- 
tors, heaters, record playing equip- 
ment, fractional horsepower mo- 
tors. 

Stark Electronic Instruments Ltd., 
37 Hanna Ave., Toronto: Radio, 
electrical indicating instruments, 
panel and portable types. 

Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., Belleville, Ont.: Ra- 
dios, Bassick casters, south wind 
heaters. 

Wilson, J. A. Lighting and Display 
Ltd., 9 Morrison St. Toronto: 
Commercial and industrial light- 
ing, chrome display fixtures for 
stores. 


United Kingdom 

A. B. Metal Products Ltd., Hutton 
Works, Great South West Road, 
Feltham, Mddx., England: Switch- 
es for radio, electronic and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Welwyn Electrical Laboratories Ltd., 
70 Bridge Rd. E., Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts: Resistors, wirewound 
protected, high stability carbons, 
film, trimmer capacitors. 

United States 

International Automatic Electric 
Corp., 1033 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7, Ill.: Electrical conduc- 
tors and communication equip- 
ment. 

«& 

France 


Ste. Anonyme De Recherches De 
Mecanique Applique, St.-Vallier 
s/Rhone (Drome) France: Electric 
magnetic lamps, aeronautic ball 
socket joints, plug sockets. 


Five Nations Display Wares 


In Iron and Steel Section 


Big producers in Canada’s iron 
and steel and nonferrous metal 
industries lead the parade in the 
Iron and Steel section to be found 
in the Automotive Building. 


They’re exhibiting everything 
from heavy steel mill products to 
aluminum, copper, nickel and 
newer alloys, alongside producers 
from U. S., U. K., Brazil and 
Norway. 


Canada 


Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 1700 
Sun Life Bldg. Montreal: Alu- 
minum ingot, semifabricated and 
fabricated aluminum products. 


Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 8th 
St., New Toronto: Copper, copper 
alloy sheets, rods, tubes and 
special shapes. 


Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont.: 
Makers of fine tool, alloy, stain- 
less and specialty steels. 


Dominion Magnesium Ltd. 67 
Yonge St., Toronto: Magnesium 
alloys; castings, extruded shapes, 
and finished products. 


Deloro Smelting & Refining Co., 
Deloro, Ont.: Stellite rods, alloys, 
tool bits, 


Dominion Foils (Canada): Ltd., 
Dominion Sq., Montreal: : 


Erie Machine Products Ltd., Har- 
row, Ont. 


Greening Wire Co. Ltd., B., Hamil- 
ton, Ont.: Wire cables and ropes; 
wire screen, cloth, lath, chains, 
staples. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 25 King St. W., Toronto: 
Nickel for alloying iron, steel, 
brass, bronze-monel, nickel in- 
conel. 


Parmenter & Bulloch Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Gananoque, Ont.: Rivets of steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, riveting 
machines, metal stampings. 


Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 426 McGill 
St., Montreal: Fine Swedish steel 
products, 


Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. P.O. 
Box 6072, Montreal: Stainless steel 
alloys. 


Standard Tube Co. Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont.: Electric welded and butted 
tubing, trucks, loaders, shop- 
furniture. 


Steel Co, of Canada Ltd., P.O. Box 
460, Montreal: Steel mill products 
from heavy plates to tacks. 


United Smelting & Refining Co., 
363 Wellington St. W., Toronto: 


United Kingdom 

Jenolite Ltd., 43 Piazza Chambers, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.: 
Chemicals for pre-treatment of 
metal. 


Tungum Sales Co. Ltd., 55 Pall Mall 


London, 
metals. 


United States 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 40 
Worth St., New York 13, N.Y.: 
Eutectic low temperature weld- 
ing alloys for fabrication, main- 
tenance, repair (gas and arc appli- 
cations). 

roe Product Corp., Buffalo 20, 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 1835 
Dueber Ave., Canton, Ohio: Rol- 
ler bearing, alloy steels, seamless 
tubing, removable rock bits. 


Brasil 


Cia Vale Do Rio Loce §.A., Rio de 
Janeiro: Government sponsored 
corporation exploring iron ore in 
Brazil. 


S.W.1.: Nonferrous 


Norway . 


Bremanger Kraftselskab A/S, Ber- 
gen: Iron and steel, ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. 


Grorud Jernvarefabrikk, Grorud: 
Iron & steel. 


Mural at Fair 
From New York 


The 300-foot mural decorating 
the main lounge or International 
Club of the Fair was designed for 
the Canadian Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 accord- 


ing to the artist who collaborated. 


in its creation. Al Cloutier, who 
re-adapted it for the Fair, said he 
and his Co-Designer E. H. Holgate 
attempted to portray many as- 
pects of Canadian life in it. 
Approximately 75% of the 
original frieze was integrated to 
cover the more important phases 
of the symbolic message intended. 
The International: Club was. de- 
Signed to contain and harmonize 
with theemural decoration’s tonal 
color scheme, according to an of- 
ficial of the Trade Fair. 
, A representative range of Can- 
adian activities is represented— 
industry, agriculture and com- 
merce; including the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, lumbermen, 
workmen, trappers and trades- 
men, Representatives from all 
all over the world will view this 
mural as they relax in the lounge. 
A daily fashion show will bé 
held on its stage and runway, and 
one corner has been set aside as 
a reading room where a wide 
selection of international publica- 
tions in many languages will be 
available. 
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Visit the 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


See the Canadian Car & Foundry Exhibit 
of Products that Serve the World 


EXHIBITED at the Canadian International Trade Fair, being held at Toronto, 
Canada, next May, you will see evidence of Canada’s tremendous manu- 
facturing capabilities. 


We extend a cordial invitation for you to see our display. This company, one 
1948 of Canada’s largest industrial concerns with roots 
going back over 100 years, manufactures a widely 
diversified list of products including rolling stock and 
equipment for railways and mines; street cars, buses, 
coaches; aircraft; castings ranging from a few ounces 
to eighty tons or more; pressings, stampings, wheels, 
springs, track layouts; also fine machine work of 
every description. 


It has been our privilege to serve many countries in 
the world. We would be glad to serve you. 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
Piants at: Montreal (8), Fort William, Brantford, Amhers? 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
PRA 4 a 


PENCILS 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MALTON, ONTARIO 


WHEN IT COMES TO WRITING COME TO SHEAFFERS 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
WE HAVE EXPORTED 


Antigua °* 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
China 
Colombia 
Dominican 
Republic 
Frante 
French Morocco 
India 


Jamaica 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Nigeria 
Portuguese 
East Africa 
Rhodesia 
Russia 
South Africa 
Trinidad 
Tunisia 
Turkey — 
United Stotes 
Venezuela 
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What’s Future for Canada 
In World Trade Pattern? 


Dominion Has Taken Lead in Opening Channels 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 
Canada’s present position among the 
mations of the world reflects the growth of 
her foreign trade. 

* On average, there have been something 
less than nine million people living in Canh- 
ada during the present century. Living unto 
themselves this handful of people could 
mever have played the part that Canada has 
played, nor attained the industrial and eco- 
‘momic growth that has characterized Cana- 
dian development. 

In the 30 years which have followed the 
first Great War, the foreign trade of Canada 
‘has reached the impressive total of $74 bil- 


Of this total, $39 billions, or 52%, repre- 
sents Canada’s trade with the United States. 
‘Another $18%4 billions (25% of the total) 
‘represents trade with Britain. The re- 
‘mainder is our trade with the Common- 
wealth and other countries. 

These are impressive figures. They show 
the magnitude of Canada’s stake in the mar- 
kets of the world. They show also the tre- 
mendous influence exerted on our trade by 
Britain and especially the United States. 

So long as Canada was able to trade freely, 
and for cash, with these two great nations, 
economic development tended to prosper. 
When this was not the case the reverse was 
true. 

But there are other important figures 

essential to an understanding of Canada’s 

present trade problem and future trade 
‘prospects. . 


In the 30-year period, while total Canadian 
exports amounted to $42 millions, only $16 
billions or 38% found their way to the 
United States In the same period, our ex- 
ports to Britain were $14.4 billions, or one 
third of the total. 

On the other hand, out of $32 billions of 
Canadian imports from all countries in th 


billions—14% of our imports—came 
Figures for the single year 1947 are simi- 
lar, but even more disproportionate. 


“ Heavy Imports of U. S. Capital 
Last year, almost 77% of Canadian imports 
tame from the United States, but only 38% 
our exports found a market in that coun- 
‘try. This left a “gap” in Canada-U. S. trade 
its. of just over one billion dollars, We 
almost exactly $2 billions of goods 
merchandise: from the United States. 
our exports were just barely above the 
billion mark. In the same period, our 
to Britain were four times as great 


as our from that country. The 
balance owing us 
millions. 


by Britain was close to 


In the old days, we corrected this “unbal- 

ance” im several ways. So long as world 

and more especially the pound 

sterling, were freely convertible into U. S. 

dollars, we took our surplus sterling or other 

funds and exchanged them for dollars in 
New York to meet our American bills. 

As well, over this period, we balanced our 
accounts by being a heavy importer of cap- 
ital from the United States. 

In recent years we have come to realize 
that this multilateral exchange of goods and 
currencies was breaking down. Because of 
her extreme vulnerability and her heavy per 
capita stake in foreign trade, Canada has 
been casting anxiously about for solutions. 

Where does that solution lie? 


ey 


on 


Most desirably, it lies, for Canada, in a 
return to “convertibility” and a freely trad- 
ing “multilateral” world. That is why Can- 
ada, since the war, has placed special 
emphasis on the restoration of Europe 
(including Great Britain) and on the creation 
of some form of international machinery aim- 
ed to restore or recreate the conditions under 
which currencies and trade might again be- 
come fluid. 

From the first, Canada took a leading and 
active part in the formation of an “Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and a world Bank. She 
played an equally potent role in the Geneva 
Conference and in the attempts to create an 
International Trade Organization. Not that 
any or each of these was in itself a cure for 
world economic ills. 


But, in the Canadian view, some effort had 
to be made to ‘avoid, if at all possible, a 


What's ahead in world trade? 


Kenneth R. Wilson, staff correspon- 
dent of The Financial Post in Ottawa, 
here analyzes the pattern of Canada’s 
trade in the past, discusses the impact of 
postwar difficulties, U. S. dollar short- 
ages and tariffs. 


This timely article is “must” read- 
ing for all who would understand what’s 
ahead for Canada in world trade. 


relapse into narrow, restrictive and bilateral 
arrangements and a return to virtual barter 
conditions following the close of the Second 
Great War. 


Important Aid to Europe 

As well, Canada, on her own and as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest, played 
a not unimportant part in assisting the 
restoration of ‘war-torn Europe. Her loans 
and assistance to Britain and Europe totaled 
close to $2 millions. Proportionately, this was 
several times the amount of similar aid made 
available prior to 1948 by the United States 
and was, in fact, the most important contri- 
bution by any country. 

Canada was able to do this, in part, be- 
cause she emerged from the war fortified by 
a strong U.:S. dollar reserve position. As 
well, it was thought necessary, as a matter of 
deliberate national policy, to provide her 
traditional customers with purchasing power, 
if she was to cushion herself against a pos- 
sible postwar slump. These traditional and 
important Canadian markets were clearly 
not going to be able to pay in cash. Canada’s 
postwar advdnces were therefore a “hedg- 
ing” policy. 

As events turned out, there were many 
miscalculations. 

North America found itself in an inflation- 
ary boom, not a slump. Recovery in Europe 
proved unexpectedly slow. Political insecur- 
ity, poor crops and rising prices upset the 
expert, calculations. Great Britain,and other 
European countries drew heavily and rapidly 
on their export credits. To quote the Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Canada, in 1947, found her- 
self “living beyond her customers’ means.” 


What happened was that the rapid and° 


unexpected drain on our resouces through 
use of these loans ate into Canada’s export- 
able surplus. At the same time Canadians 
went on a huge buying spfee in the United 
States. 


\ 


C""_... 


These goods had to be bought for cash. 
But the goods we were selling to Europe 
were sold on credit. 

Although Canada’s over-all accounts were 
still in balance, the billion-dollar gap in our 
trade with United States for 1947 (already 
referred to), had to be closed largely by 
using up our gold and dollar reserves, 

Thus, on Nov. 17, Canada belatedly took 
drastic action to put her trade and dollar 
accounts in order. She introduced a far- 
reaching program of trade conservation 
measures aimed at curbing Canadian pur- 
chases in the United States. At the same 
time steps were taken to increase Canadian 
earning power in terms of U. S. dollars and 
boost Canadian exports to the U.S. and other 
hard-currency markets. 


Favor Closer Ties With U. S. 


This intensive emphasis on Canada-U. S. 
trade relations since November, 1947, has led 
to wide conjecture and discussion as to the 
probable future of trade and economic rela- 
tions between these two countries. 

Most important has been the suggestion 
for a customs union. 


Although the idea of customs union is 
currently popular in the United States and 
is the subject of considerable discussion in 
Canada, there is no evidence that it is either 
acceptable or practical so far as the majority 
of Canadians are concerned. 


Many Canadians—perhaps even a majority 
—favor closer economic relations with the 
United States. They covet the material ad- 
vantages which they believe would accrue 
from such an association. 

Thus, the western farmer traditionally 
looks toward free access in the American 
market for his grains, cattle, dairy products, 
etc. At the same time he traditionally resents 
a protective Canadian tariff witich in his 
view marks the difference between the price 
of a washing machine or motor car in Mani- 
toba and Minnesota, 


Similarly, in the Maritimes, the geographic 
urge to trade north and south is strong and 
positive. : ; 

Even many Central Canada manufacturers, 
with wartime experience behind them, riow 
look for an opportunity to sell goods freely 
on the entire North American continent. 

With the closing of many prewar markets 
throughout the world they covet free entry 
into the vast U. S. market, believing they 
could compete there, granted comparable 
volume to U. S, contemporaries. 

But the advantages, as most Canadians 
view them, are essentially “material” advan- 
tages: “A share in American prosperity— 
when they have it.” Against this, many 
Canadians would be loath to lose the pecu- 
liar social, political and cultural institutions 
they now enjoy. These weigh substantially 
in the balance against material benefits of 
customs union. 


Eventual Annexation by U. S.? 


This suggests that Canadians, by and large, 
would approve a closer working partnership 
with the United States. But. they are sus- 
picious of customs union because of the im- 
plication that this means inevitable economic 
union or eventual annexation. 

The argument on this point runs something 
like this: 

In economic terms, the United States is 19 
times the size of Canada. If these two coun- 
tries were to form a customs union, this 
would mean wiping out customs and tariff 
barriers along the 49th parallel. This implies 

(Continued on page 20) 
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They Represent Canada: Abroad 
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Hong Kong 
K F Noble 
Trode Commissioner 


Melbourne 
F_W Frese 


Pinpointed on the map are Canada’s 34 


Trade missions and their heads. 


Listed 


below are the chiefs of the Dominion’s | 


Diplomatic Missions. 
Argentina . F. Chipman 

. A. Greene 
Victor Dore 
E, B. Rogers 
C, Fraser Elliott 
Hon, T. C, Davis 
C, P. Hebert 


Cuba 
Czechoslovakia . R. M. Macdonnell .... 


Dr. H. Laureys 


Minister 
Charge d’Aff. 
Ministe: 


Ambassador 
High Comm. 


Los Angeles 
V.€. Duclos 
Trdde Commissioner 


r 


Maj.-G. G. P. Vanier. . Ambassador 


Lt.-G. Maurice Pope . 


Head of Miss. 


Maj.-G. L. R. LaFleche Ambassador 


J. D. Kearney 


Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon. High Comm. 
Mi 


Netherlands ....P. Dupuy 
Newfoundland .. J. S. Macdonald 
Norway ........ E. J. Garland 
New Zealand .. Alfred Rive 
PORO B eS ic tea J. 8. Strong 

K, P. Kirkwood 

L. 8. Glass 

J. W. Holmes 

. D. McGreer 

Sweden F, H. Palmer 
Switzerland ....L. D. Wilgress 
Turkey 
United Kingdom N., A, Robertson 
Venezuela C. S. Bisse 


gton .... H. Hume Wrong 
New York city . H. D. Scully 
Portland A, Lafleur 
San Francisco .. Harry Scott 
Chicago ........ E, Turcotte 


Sydney 
C.mM. Crofs 
Commercial Counsellor 


Commercial Secretory 


‘ellington 
0 V Mclone 
Commercial Secretory 


High Comm. 


Mexico City 
0.S.Cole “OS 
Commercial 


Guotemola City 
C.8 Birkett 
Trade Commissioner 


Act. Cons. Gen. 


Charge d’Aff. 


High Comm. 


Charge d’Aff. 
r 


Maj.-G. V. W. Odlum . Ambassador 


High Comm. 


Act. Cons. Gen. 


Ambassador 
Consul. Gen. 
Hon, Vice-Con. 
Consul, Gen. 
Consul, Gen. 


St. Johns 
R. Campbell Smith 
Commercial Secretory 


JW English 
Commercial Counsellor 


Commerciol Secretary 


Kingston 
M.B Palmer 
© Trode Commissioner 
Corecas 
C S. Bisset 
Trade Commissioner 
lort-of Spain 
TG. Mojor 
Trode Commissioner - 


H.W Richardson | 
Acting Trade Commissioner 


€. 3. Van Tighem 
Commercial Secretory 


Rio de Janeiro 
Mourice Belonger 
Commercial Secretary 


Spo Paulo 
3. C. Oepocas 
Trade Commissioner 
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ae Commercict Sec'y Commerciol Secretory 


CANADIAN GOV'T 
EXHIBITION 
COMMISSION 
Glen Bannerman 
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EXPORT DIVISION 
W. F. Bull 


Glasgow 
G.F.G. Hughes 


Acting Trade Commissionsr q 


an 
Commerciol Counsellor 


R. P. Bower 


YW 


MINISTER 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 


FOREIGN TRADE 
SERVICE 


To promote international 
trade and provide in- 
formation service for ex- 
porters and importers; 
development of im- 
proved trading relations. 
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They Direct Foreign Trade 
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‘DEPUTY MINISTER 
M, W. Mackenzie 
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DEPUTY MINISTER 
Oliver Master 
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IMPORT DIVISION 
Denis Harvey 


TRADE PUBLICITY 
DIVISION 
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Oslo 
S& G. MacDonald 
Commercial Secretor: .) 
Stockholm 
The e¢ i F.H, Palmer 
J. A. Langley § Commercial Counsellor 
Commercial Counsellor 
Frankfurt 
B J. Bachand 
Economic Representative 
& 


Brussels 
B A. Macdonald 
Poris Commercial Secretory\ 


Yves Lomontaigne 
Commercial Counsellor 


J.P. Manion 
F Commercio! 


4.5. Gloss 
Trade Commissioner 


) 0 
Leopoldville 
L. H. Ausmon 


Trade Commissioner 
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Cope Town 
Stuart T. Tregaskes 
Commercial Secretory 


STANDARDS DIVISION 
A. &. Gill 
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Acting Trode Commissiongs 
Bombay 
C.R. Gollow 
Act Commercig! Sec 
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Wide Range of Industrial Machinery Shown | 


Canada Holds Ninth Place 
Supplying Goods to Peru 


About 100 exhibits from United a 


Kingdom, United States, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands and Canada make up 
the, Machinery, Engineering and 
Plant Equipment section which 
covers over 21,000 sq. ft. in the 
Automotive building. 

Here will be found the largest 
Diesel engine ever produced in 
Canada—it stands over eight feet | 
—a dual-drive engine lathe being | 
produced in Canada for the first 
time by one of Canada’s leading 
machine tool makers, as well as 
a complete cross-section of Cana- 
dian industrial achievement, side 
by side with displays from the 
world's leading industrial nations. 

Here's a list of exhibitors (as | 
known at the time this section 
went to press). Their exhibits 
include hand toois, pumps, rolling 
mill machinery, press rolls, pulp 
grinders; hydraulic turbines, Die- 
sel motors, power shovels, cranes, 
derricks, elevator systems and 
many other industrial machinery 
items. 


Canada 

Bawden Machine Co. Ltd., 163-181 
Sterling Rd. Toronto: Punch 
Press, 8 ounce plastic injection | 
molding machine, centrifugal 


pumps, 

Bertram, John & Sons Co. Lid., 
Dundas, Ont.: 20 in. and 32 in. | 
swing engine lathes and 26 in.| 
shaper. 

Callander Foundry & Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont: Beaver power! 


tools & circular scroll band saws, 


lathe, jointer, drills. 
Canada Machinery Corp. Ltd., 
Ont,: Toolroom lathe, gap lathe, | 
crank shaper, surface planer, 
valves, rail anchors. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont.: Products for use 


in industrial plants, farm, home, | 


road construction. 

Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co. Ltd., 
980 St. Antoine St. Montreal: 
Scales, machinery and plant 
equipment. 

Canadian Hanson & Van Winkle Co. 
Ltd., 2 Silver * Ave. Toronto: 


Mexico-Canada Trade Pae 


Brings Boom 


The trade agreement signed in 
February, 1946, in Mexico City 
is rapidly consolidating the ad- 
vances made by both countries: 
during the past few years. A total 
trade in 1939 of only $4,487,963 
jumped to $21,284,399. in 1945 and 
to $16,385,830 in the first. six 
months of 1946. 

Since the opening of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in the Mexican capi- 
tal, in 1944, Mexican business and 
industry have become increasing- 
ly aware of mutual tradng pos- 
sibilities. They have, im fact, 
established a considerable balance 
in their favor. Canadian exporters 
could considerably increase the 
value of their sales before an 
equal exchange would be struck. 

Mexico being the nearest Latin 
American country to Canada, 
many Canadian businessmen, as 
well as tourists, call at the Em- 
bassy during their stay. A hearty 
welcome is extended to all visi- 
tors, and businessmen are invited 
to make the Embassy their head- 
quurters during their visit. 

They will find a country which 
is rapidly becoming modernized 
and industrialized, while at the 
same time retaining its colorful 
traditions. The growth of the con- 
sumer market and of industry 
may be judged from the fact that 
the population of Mexico City has 
increased from 1.7 millions in 


in Busimess 


D. 8S. COLE 
Commercial Counselor, Canadian 
Embassy 


1940 to an estimated 2.3 millions 
in 1946, 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
~ 1989 1947 
$ $ 


479,150 16,979,524 
3,008,813. 11,700,851 


Mexico 
Imports 
Exports 


Materials for electroplating and? 
polishing of metals and equip- 


ment. 

Canadian Pantex Machinery Co. 
Ltd., 3556 St. 
Montreal: Laundry and dry clean- 


Lawrence’ Blvd., 


ing finishing equipment and ac- 


cessories. 

Colonial Tools Co. Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont.: Gear-cutting ‘tools for in- 
dustrial use. 

Craftools Ltd., Box 36 Weston St., 
London, Ont.: Bench vises and 
arbor presses. 

Dairy-Brewery Equipment & En- 
gineering, Division of O’Donnel- 
Mackie Ltd. 37 Hanna Ave., 
Toronto, Ont.: Sanitary valves and 
flow: line fittings for dairies, 
beverages and food processing 
industries, 

Deloro Smelting & Refining Co. Ltd., 
Deloro, Ont.: Tools, hardfacing 
rod, precision castings, wear-re- 
sisting mechanical parts. 

Dillon, Thomas A Screening Equip- 
ment, 1244 Dufferin St., Toronto: 
Dillon full-floating circle-throw 
vibrating screens. 

Dodge Manufacturing Co., 58 Pel- 
ham St., Toronto: Pulleys and 
power transmission machinery. 


Galt,| Domerco Industries Ltd., 44 Monk- 


land Blvd., St. Laurent, P.Q.: Ad- 
justable V-belting bench type 
band saw, flexible remote con- 
trols. 

Dominion Engineering Co, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 220, Montreal: Hydraulic 
turbines, Diesel engines, marine 
and stationary, chilled and alloy 
iron rolls. 

Dominion Hoist & Shovel Co. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 220, Montreal: 
and shovels, crawler type. 

— Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., London, | 

nt.: 


Peru is a land of contrast—arid | 
deserts and fertile plains, high 


mountains and steamy jungles. | 
Spanish is the language of the | 


Peruvian, and Spanish, with | 


adaptations to New World man- | 


ners, are his customs and tradi- 
tions. Compulsory primary educa- 
tion is provided. There are five 
universities and several commer- 
cial, trades and fine-art schools. 
English is understood by most 
businessmen, be they importers 
of the 101 manufactured articles 
needed by the country, or ex- 
porters of her main products— 
cotton, sugar, petroleum and 
minerals. 


Peruvians think of Canada 


land of ice and snow, and until | 


recently only as a source of raw 
materials rather than a producer 


of industrial goods. However, they | 
are gradually learning more about | 


us through growing business con- 
nections, trips to our country, 
and, best sign for the future, by 
sending several of their young 
people to our schools and univer- 


| sities, 


Cranes | 


Valves and fittings for air, | print being the main products, 


Canada is ninth amongst sup- 
pliers to Peru, wheat and news- 


gas, water, steam and petroleum | although furs, asbestos, chemicals, | 
Federal Machinery Co. of Canada, | agricultural machinery, flaxseed, 
558 Front St. W., Toronto: Lathes,| paper products, paints, electrical 


shapers, milling and drilling ma-| goods, 


chines, saws, electric motors. 

Goldsworthy Co. Ltd, R. D., 472 
Mill St., Kitchener, Ont.: Produc- 
tion machinery for skirts, gloves, 
leather goods and shoes. 

Gosselin Co, Ltd., J. A., Drummond- 
ville, P.Q.: Butter moulding and 
wrapping machine. 

Gray-Bonney Tool Co. Ltd, 710 St. 
Clarens, Toronto: Mechanics’ 
hand tools, adjustable wrenches, 
hammers, pliers, socket wrench 
sets. 

Hamilton Gear & Machinery Co., 
62 Van Horne St., Toronto: Ma- 
*chine-cut gears, transmission ap- 
pliances and speed reducers. 

Harwell Co., 1465 Metcalfe St., Mon- 
treal, P.Q.: Rotary union steam 
joints, traps and filters, accor- 
dion and wheel conveyors. 

Hercules Presses Ltd., 1304 Postal 
Station K., Toronto: Sheet metal 
stampings presses, shears, patent 
drawing device, roll feeds. 

Hornet Industries Ltd., 151 Surrey 
St., Guelph, Ont.: Power chain 
saws,’ chain grinders, two-cycle 
air coolci industrial engines. 


linglis Co, Ltd., John, 14 Strachan 


Ave., Toronto: Basic industries’ 
equipment, domestic heaters, 
washing machines, fishing tackle 
Jenkins Bros, Ltd., 617 St. Remi St., 
Montreal: Bronze, iron and steel 
valves for almost every service. 
Kipp-Kelly Ltd., 68 Higgins Ave., 
Winnipeg: Equipment for the 
specific gravity separation and 
,de-stoning of dried commodities. 
Aluminum & Stainless Steel 
oducts Inc., Levis, Que.: Stain- 
‘Jess steel and aluminum tanks, 
vats, coils, steam kettles and 
cooking utensils. 
London Concrete Machinery Co. 
Ltd., Kitchener & Cabell Sts., Lon- 


At the Intemational Trade Fair 


See the sensational 


new HORNET 


Power Chain Saw 


‘FEATURING 


LOW PRICE 

LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOP PERFORMANCE 
DEPENDABILITY 
EASE OF OPERATION 


| 


|Sehl Engineering of Canada Ltd., 


| Sigmund-Turner (Canada) Ltd., 38 


| Viceroy Manufacturing 


| Stromberg Manufacturing Co., 3004) 


flour, whisky, leathers 
and lumber are important items. 
The: Republic of Ecuador also 


don, Ont.: Concrete mixers, centri- 
fugal pumps, hoists, concrete 
carts, wheelbarrows, 

Longstaffe Ltd., J, R., 11 King St. 
W., Toronto: Speakers, trans- 
formers, coils, resistors, magnetic 
wire, tape and disc recorders. 

Marshall Co. Ltd., G. R., 12 Rich- 
mond St. E., Toronto: Engineer- 
ing products. 

McDougall Co. Ltd., R., Galt Ont.: 
Geared head engine and gap 
lathes, hand and power pumps, 

McKechnie Tool & Machine Ltd. 
John, 20 Millstone Lane, Toronto: 
Paint applicator, engineered alu- 
minum construction adjustable 
feed, internal paint supply. 

Modern Tool Works Ltd., 69 Mont- 
calm Ave., Toronto: Milling ma- 
chines, engine lathes and other 
precision machine tools. 

Mondex Engineering & Sales Ltd., 
153 King St. W., Toronto: Measur- 
ing instruments, machine tools, 
cutting tools, mills’ supplies, shop 
specialties, materials handling! 
equipment. 

Montreal Shoe Machinery Co. Ltd., 
535 Ontario St. E., Montreal: Ma.| 
chinery, new and rebuilt, for use 
in leather manufacturing trades. 

Morgan Crucibles Co. Ltd. 195 
Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont: 
Hydraulically-tilted oil or gas 
fired crucible melting furnace. 

Morganite Carbon Products Canada 
Ltd., 195 Eastern Ave., Toronto: 
Graphite, carbon and refractory 
articles of all kinds. 

Peerless Machine & Tool Co. Ltd., 
37-59 Duke St., Guelph, Ont.: 
Metalworking shapers, power 
hack saws, machine vises. 

Power Tools Ltd., Henry, 120 Wes- 
ton St., London, Ont.: Wood-work- 
ing machinery. 

P. M. Products (1947) Ltd., 835 East 
Hastings St. Vancouver! One- 
man power chain saws, home 
woodworking tools. 

Precision Parts Ltd., 2025 Aylemer 
St., Montreal: Gasoline engines, 
power chain saws, hand hack 
saws, 

Rae Tool and Engineering Ltd., 65) 
Shaw St., Hamilton: Machine 
tools and bench vises. 

Rubinstein Bros. Co., 50 Craig St. W., 
Montreal: Electric cloth cutting 
machines, fur and glove sewing 
machines & accessories. 

136 Ottawa St., Kitchener, Ont.: 

Drills and bits. 


Carus Ave., Toronto, Ont.: Pumps, 
irrigation systems, Diesel engines, 
compression presses for plastics. 

Smit and Sons of Canada Ltd., J. 
K., 129 Adelaide St. W., Toronto: 
Industrial diamonds, mechanically 
set diamond drilling bits, diamond 
tools and wheels. 





4th St. W, Calgary: Rotary pumps. 

Co, Ltd., 
345 Royce Ave., Toronto: Hydrau- 
lic presses, air and hydraulic 
cylinders, paper cutters, moulded, 
dipped and extruded rubber pro- 
ducts. 

| Viking Pump Co. of Can. Ltd., 661 | 
Grove Ave., Windsor, Ont.: Ro- 
tary, sanitary and barrel pumps, 
centrifugal, turbine pump units. 


"Volta Manufacturing Co. Ltd., P.O 


| 
| 


| Waterous 


| 
' 
| 
\ 
‘ 
| 


| 


. | 
ry 


Designed, engineered and. manufactured by 


HORNET INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


~ GUELPH, 


ONTARIO, 


CANADA 


| 


| Whiting Corp. 


Box 97, Welland, Ont.: Model 
furnaces, products from furnaces, 
mixer equipment. 

Ltd., Brantford, Ont.: 
Pulp mill equipment; boiler and| 
engines; woodworking machinery; 
pumping and road-making ma- 
chinery. 

| Weatherhead Co, of Canada‘ Ltd., 
109 -Inkerman St., St. Thomas, 
Ont.: Automatic screw machine 
products for railway, road build- 
ing and automotive equipment. | 

(Canada) Ltd., 45) 
Richmond St. W., Toronto: Foun- | 
dry equipment-material handling, | 
spray dryers, evaporators, dust) 
suppressors. 

Wickman (Canada) Ltd, A. C., 
P.O. Box 9, Station “N” Toronto: 
Cemented carbides, precision | 
measuring equipment and ma- 
chine tools. 

Wood Industries, Ltd., Phil, 857 
Tecumseh Blvd., Windsor, Ont.: 
Hydraulic hoists, truck tanks and 
steel bodies. 


United Kingdom 


Asquith Ltd. William, Halifax, 
Yorks: Radial drilling machines, 
horizontal boring machines. 

British Machine Tools Export Ltd., 
71 Hamilton Ave., Harborne, Bir- 
mingham 17: Machine tools, air | 
compressors, steel factory equip-| 
ment, Diesel engine accessories. | 

Chaseside Engineering Co. Ltd 
Station Works East, Hertford, 
Herts.: Half-yard shovel powered | 
by four-cylinder industrial engine. | 

Eken Ltd., 43 Piazza Chambers, Co- | 
vent Garden, London, W.C.2.: 


| 


C.J. VAN TIGHEM 


Commercial Secretary, Canadian 


Embassy 


forms an important part of the | 


trade territory of the Lima office. 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 
$ 


601,224 
1,248,331 


Peru 
Imports 
Exports 

Ecuador 
Imports 
Exports 


3,694,936 | 


17,891 
61,054 


207,098 
1,626,428 


Machines for filling all kinds of | 
receptacles with fluids for oor 
| 
} 


serving. 


Hall, Lees & Sons Ltd., Brighton and 
Birmingham: Melting, gas and oil 
furnaces. 

Herbert Ltd. Alfred, Coventry, | 
Warwick: Turret lathes, auto- 
lathes, sensitive drilling machines, | 

dieheads, dies and machine shop | 

accessories. 


| 
} 
‘| Markmaster Ltd., 18-20 York Build- | 


ings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2: Ma- 
chines and motors. 


*| Sharp Control Gear Ltd., 26 Red- | 


ditch Rd., Kings Norton, Birming- | 
ham: Cam-operated contractor | 
controllers for cranes, vehicles, | 
mines and machines. 

Smallpiece Ltd., 13-14 Parkshot, | 
Richmond, Surrey; 3% in. SS &| 
SC precision lathe, air hoists and | 
pneumatic equipment. 

Sutcliffe, Richard Ltd., Horbury, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire: Under- 
ground belt conveyors. 


ton: Small Diesel engines. 
Windsor R. H., Royal London | 
House, 16 Finsbury Sq., London. | 


E.C.3: Plastic injection moulding Canedy-Otto Manufacturing Co., 


machines, moulds, engraving and 
die sinking machines. 


i 


1947 | 


$ | 
406,966 | 
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IMPORTANT 
TN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL’S 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


MARKET 
® 


Compact, easy-to-reach, respons- 
ive... 
purchasing power. 


. with better than 


average 


OR TDS 


MONTREAL 
DAILY STAR 


Power-packed for sales, covering 
Montreal's entire English market 
at single-paper cost. 


A market and medium worth investigating! 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—..:.:.nk kk __e_—_e__—_e_e_e_—e_—5O__eeeeeeee 
Wire ropes, nylon covered wire 


Burden Co., 


Drive, Los Angeles, Calif; Alu- | Oster Mfg. 


English families in Montreal — 117,925 
Star Circulation in Montreal — 126,068 


The Montreal Baily Sane. 


| Turner Mfg. Co. Ltd., Wolverhamp-| United States 


1000 North Orange 


minum and steel fan blades. 


"Canada’s Grearst'Newspeper™ 
(Write for facts and figures) 


ropes. 
Co., The 2057 E. 6ist, 


Cleveland 3, Ohio: ae and bolt 
threading machin 


Chicago Heights, Ill.: Drill presses.| Plomb Tool Co., P.O. f Box 3519 Ter- 


NTARIO STEEL ProbuUCTS 


Our engineers will be available to 
discuss your requirements both in 


a eee 


GANANOQUE 


CHATHAM 


! Danielson Mfg. Co. Danielson Conn.. 


an outstanding exhibit of 


STEEL and PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS 


Visit us at Booth 1270 


minal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 


PRESENTS 


Cal: Hand service tools a | 
chanics and all types of industries. i 


Peoples’ National ‘ Bank 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan: 
(Continued on page 26) 


8 
Bidg. 
Cas- 


ee 


ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Steel and all types of Plastics 


STE 


ONTARIO 


TORONTO 


& bh 


PRODUCTS 


ee 


CANADA 


MONTREAL 


Ce EAN A A ARETE Ck FON 
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Many Canadian Trade Links|Merchants in South Africa 
In Headquarters in London 


This ancient city. of London, 
after heavy battering in war, is 
in the throes of rebirth. Capital 
and chief port of the United King- 
dom, with a population of more 
than 8 millions, it has for cen- 
turies been the collecting and dis- 
tributing centre for the country, 
and also its greatest manufactur- 
ing city. London is rapidly regain- 
ing lost ground and is still a 
ceatre of world commerce and 
finance. 

The United Kingdom was for a 
century the greatest importing 
country, and'the majority of its 
operators, many of whom were 
associated with Canada, were lo- 
cated “n London. Links with Can- 
ada are visible everywhere in 
Susiness London. At least seven 
Canadian banks, four transporta- 
tion and six insurance companies 
and many other organizations 
maintain branches in London. 
Before the war, upwards of 1,000 
Canadian exporters maintained 
representatives or branches in 
Bondon. Two provincial govern- 
ments are separately represented, 
and there is an active Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

London is claimed by its busi- 
mess men to. be the heart of the 
world. At least, it is.one of the 


Seeking Overseas Supplies 


Johannesburg is the metropolis 
of South Africa and the largest 


+| gold mining centre in the world. 


It has a population of 727,943, 


nearly half of which are blacks, 


A. E. BRYAN, 
Commercial Counselor for Can. 


most important crossroads, The 
present establishment of the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 
office includes a Chief Trade 
Commissioner (Commercial Coun- 
:elor) and Trade Commissioners 
(Commercial Secretaries), gen- 
eral, agriculture and timber. To 
provide United Kingdom manu- 
facturers and exporters with a 
reliable source of information on 
Canadian tariff matters, the De- 
partment of National Revenue has 
appointed a Canadian customs 
specialist to the staff. The use 
made of his services is proof of the 
strong efforts being made by local 
industrialists to develop export 
trade to Canada. 

The Chief Trade Commissioner 
supervises and’ co-ordinates the 
work of the service in the United 
Kingdom as a whole. He also ad- 
vises, and acts for, the High Com- 
missioner on issues involving 
trade negotiations with United 
Kingdom Government. depart- 
ments. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 
United Kingdom* — 

Imports 114,007,409 189,639,855 

Exports 328,886,435 751,198,395 
Gold Coast — 

Imports 250,940 

Exports 224,225 
Sierra'Leone. — 

Imports 

Exports 
Nigeria — 

Imports 


6,493,127 
1,652,330 


5,007 
149,057 


17,591 
_ 811,451 
54,395 2,148,997 
Exports 64,23° 2,284,926 
*Includes “Canadian Goods 
Returned,” mainly military equip- 
ment, valued at $60,092,099 in 1946, 
and $18,824,693 in 1945. 


The best way to quickly learn the outstanding merits of Plastahide—the 
Modern Plastic Sheeting of many uses—is to try it, or check the experience 
ef many manufacturers who are now putting more eye-appeal, sales-appeal 
inte their products with this enduringly beautiful 
meoterial. Plastahide is delightfully soft, smooth, 
supple — yet its ruggedness, its durability is 
amazing. It will not scuff, crack, fade or stain. It is 
immune to dirt, water, temperatures. See Plastahide 
et ovr display during the Canadian International 
Trade Fair—find out just how it will fit into your 


monufacturing programme. (* 


and is in the very centre of the 
Transvaal Gold Reef. It is the dis- 
tributing centre for the vast hint- 
erland, and in purchasing power 
represents about 65% of that of 
the whole Union. 

Like Canada, South Africa is a 
bilingual country, about 60% of 
the people being Afrikaans-speak- 
ing and the remainder largely 
English. Most business is, how- 
ever, transacted in English. Eng- 
lish standards of measurement 
and currency are also generally 
used. 

Recent census returns reveal 
that the population of South 
Africa is 11,258,858, an increase 
of 1,688,960 over the official fig- 
ures for 1936. Of this total, 7,735,- 
809 are nat'ves (negroid), 2,335,- 
460 are of European extraction, 
282,539 are Asiatics and 905,050 
are classed among mixed or other 
colored races. : 


With foreign exchange derived 
from the sale of gold, South 
Africa is a large per capita im- 
porting country." Average annual 
imports before the war were val- 
ued at £80 millions of which the 
United Kingdom was the chief 
source of supply, followed closely 
by the United States. Before the 
war Canadian exports to South 
Africa annually amounted to 
about $15 znillions. As a result of 
the war Canadian exports to 
South Africa have risen and ex- 
panded materially to about $70 
millions in 1946, and comprise a 
very wide range of commodities. 


Canada is well liked and highly 
regarded in South Africa. South 
Africans favor close trade and 
cultural relations with Canada. 
The market as a whole is a high- 
class one, the 2.5 million white 
people having a high purchasing 
power. There is a large black and 
colored population of some 7.5 
millions which comprises a low 


or 


Ss. V. ALLEN 
Commercial Secretary for Canada 


income group with small purchas- 
ing power. Definite steps have 
been taken to improve the lot of 
the natives, however, which some 
day will resuk in a much more 
valuable market than at present. 
Trade in South Africa is active 
and South African merchants are 
still anxiously seeking overseas 
supplies of goods. The past 18 
months have,: however, seen the 
development of much greater cau- 
tion on the part of buyers, Better 
quality, better deliveries and 
keener prices from overseas are 
now demanded. 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
British South Africa— 
1939 1947 
$ $ 
Imports .. 3,990,881 4,256,346 
Exports .. 17,996,959 67,138,413 
Southern Rhodesia— 
Imports .. 717 180,987 
Exports .. 1,138,205 7,369,278 
Portuguese Africa— 
Imports .. 2,845 392,338 
Exports .. 1,631,153 1,898,188 


Cuba, Big Sugar Exporter 
Looks to Canada for Trade 


Cuba, greater in area than all 
the other West Indies together, 
has a population nearing 5 mil- 
lions. Its capital, Havana, boasts 
one of the finest natural harbors 
in the West Indies. 

English is not widely under- 
stood. Although most business 
firms can, and do, correspond in 
English, a knowledge of Spanish 
is essential for anyone living in 
Cuba. 


RS RS EA A 


Plastahide offers a wide variety of colours 
and textures—exquisite ivories and greens, 
warm browns or yellows, rich blues and reds 
—in Leather, Cowhide and Colonial Finish. 
Various weights up to 20 gauge, Plastahide 
is easy to work with—smooth cutting and 
works neatly around corners, curves, edges. 
Its wide range of uses include smart furni- 
ture, cushions, luggage, table tops, cocktail 


bars, restaurant 


stools and chairs, theatre 


seats, auto and truck upholstery, bus and air- 
- plane seats. Investigate the possibilities for 


your business. 


Visit our display in the 


GROUP 5 


COLISEUM 


Canadian National Exhibition 


Made in Canada by 


BARRINGHAM RUBBER & PLASTICS LIMITED 
ey Va Cee IE eee LU. 


R. G, C. SMITH 


Commercial Secretary, Canadian 
Legation 


Cuba is dependent” almost ex- 
clusively on sugar, which provides 
over 90% of the national income. 
Following the sugar boom and 
crash in 1920, Cuban economy 
suffered under the surplus world 
production of sugar between the 
two wars. During the war, the 
sugar industry was greatly ex- 
panded to meet shortages created 
by the destruction of Far Eastern 
sugars — from an average pro- 
duction of some 2,760,000 long 
tons in 1935-39 to 3,940,615 tons 
in 1946 and an estimated produc- 
tion of over 5 million tons in 1947, 
The island is undergoing a condi- 
tion of great prosperity, which 
has been translated into greatly 
improved standards of living and 
higher wages. 


Outstanding effect of the war 
has been a great increase in the 
cost of labor. This has created a 
strong demand for mechanization 
in agriculture, for a variety of 
machinery and manufactured 
goods, and a much higher per 
capita consumption of food prod- 
ucts. 


Canada has ‘long been one of 
the principal suppliers of news- 
print paper, codfish, calcium car- 
bide and seed potatoes, but the 
market has %een restricted by 
lack of shipping facilities and the 
duty preference accorded to im- 
ports from the United States. 
There are now direct shipping 
services from Canadian ports to 
Havana and Santiago de Cuba. 
The preferential disadvantage is 
still in effect, but now that direct 
shipping facilities have been es- 
tablished, Canadian firms would 
do wel. to examine their position 
in Cuba. It should be remember- 
ed that the Cuban tariff is rela- 
tively low, and frequently the 
preference — in terms of ad val- 
orem percentage — is of minor 
importance. There is great inter- 
est in Cuba in trading with Can- 
ada. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
S $ 


23,751,450 
7,501,550 


Cuba — 
Imports 
Exports 

Haiti — 
Imports 51,579 
Exports 105,298 

Dominican Republic — 
Imports 16,011 
Exports 111,800 

Puerto Rico — 
Imports 
Exports 


888,649 
1,502,532 


227,374 
1,366,453 


8,185,682 
1,914,363 


6,547 
548,469 


269,509 
2,604,625 


\ 


Sawmill Machinery 


Pulpmill Machinery 
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SUMNE 


MACHINERY 


Universally recognized and proven 


Left: SUMNER 
Vertical 5’ 
band re-saw. 
Equipped with 
self - aligning 
roller bear- 
ings—power- 
ed feed rolls. 
When used as 
a Band Mill 
‘will’ centre 
split 36” log; 
slab and cut 
up a 42” log 
or centre split 
a 30” square 
cant. 


Shingle Mill 
Machinefy 
Gears and Speed 
Reducers 


SUMNER 


Above: SUMNER 84” wood chipper, manufactured 
in sizes from 54” up to the whole log chippers 
of 175” disc diameter. Roller Bearing Equipped 
Belt or direct drive by Electricity, Motor (Gas or 
Diesel) or steam. The proven method of convert- 
ing whole logs or waste wood into pulp chips. 


Write, wire or phone for ‘fully illustrated bulletins and operating data: 


CANADIAN SUMNER IRON 


as, 1O¢ 

ica: Cape Tow 
ssburg... In: Ca 
alta, Manila, Sin 

West Indies. 


ASSURANCE 


OF C 


HEAD OFFICE 





Hlere’s Analysis of Problems Facing ‘Canada 
In Charting Course in International Trade 


(Continued from page 17) 


that there would be one common tariff or 
eustoms “fence” around the two countries. 


What is feared is that this single North 
American tariff fence would inevitably be 
America’s fence, not Canada’g, The greater, 
it is argued, would inevitably dominate the 
lesser. Canadian farmers would no longer 
have a voice in North American wheat 
policy—any more than the farmers of any 
therefore, is argued as inevitably 
economic and eventually poli union. 


Perhaps at some future date, 
“fork in 


ut most Canadians do not believe Canada 
reached this fork in the road. What 


seer! 
ie 


i 
2 


down the 
our trade—yet enable Cana- 
} to pursue their own “way of life.” 
course is, in fact, the one which the 
present Government at Ottawa is most like- 
ly to pursue. 
Concenilens at Geneva 

Already, ee ee 
concessions in the American market have 
for Canada. The nature and 


i 


gfe 


u 


The next step, now officially announced as 
Government policy, is to negotiate a much 
wider reciprocal trade deal with the United 
States directly. 


Presumably this would have to go before 
Congress. Certainly 


presidential election in the United States in 
November of this year. But these negotia- 
tions promise to be a major highlight in 
Canada-U. S. trade relationships for 1949. 
They would be designed to bring about a 
considerable measure of what might be 
termed “industrial reciprocity” in certain 
major industries. 
rae of the pattern or background 
this development is now being “worked 
new arrangements necessitated 
by wie dollar-savings program. Presently, an 
attempt is being made to integrate industrial 
production on both sides of the border more 
closely, but under the pressure of artificial 
and emergency restrictions. 


Already these restrictions have brought 
out some important opportunities for greater 
use of Canadian industrial facilities. What 
will unquestionably be sought in the future, 
is to achieve tariff and trade arrangements 
which will extend this type of integration 
and afford permanently enlarged markets for 
Canadian production in the United States. 
Whether or not this can be done remains to 
be seen. 


One important problem yet to be resolved 
is whether or not the United States would 
strike a separate trade bargain with Canada 
apart from its present far-reaching commit- 
ments for most-favored-nation treatment 
with other countries. For the past 10 or 15 

years, the United States has adhered strictly 
to the principle that a trade concession given 
to one country would automatically be ex- 
tended to other countries with which it has 
trade treaties. This is — Unconditional 
MFN treatment. 


there is some evidence that Re- 
publicans, in particular, are averse to this 
unconditional MFN principle. They are said 
to argue that while they would not object 
to a special treaty with Canada, they would 
not want to see these same concessions given 


STAN-STEEL 
STYLES 


automatically to a score of other world- 
trading nations. 


What may quite possibly emerge is some 
development whereby Canada and the 
United States take advantage of a suggestion 
which was developed at Geneva and again 
at the World Trade Conference at Havana, 
namely, that within this most-favored-nation 
principle, preferential arrangements be- 
tween “contiguous” countries are considered 
acceptable. 


Plagued by Tariff Policies 


Most farmers in Canada (or indeed, most 
producers of primary products like fish, 
metals, wood products, etc.) would consider 
themselves fortunate if they had permanent 
and free access to the vast American market. 


This is particularly so now that the United 
States appears to be coming to the fore- 
seeable end of some of its own natural re- 
sources, (Whether these same Canadian pro- 
ducers would be willing to see complete reci- 
procity and free entry of these same products 
from American farms, fisheries, etc., into 
Canada is not entirely clear.) 

But it has been the ups and downs (chief- 
ly ups) of American tariff policy which have 
plagued many a Canadian producer and 
turned him away from this important 
“natural” market. 


Robert C, Stanley, chairman and president 
of the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
stated recently to his shareholders: 


“The imposition of the: United States im- 
port duty in 1932 drove Canadian copper out 
of the United States, which is one of its 
logical and economic markets. Until there 
is assurance that Canadian copper will be | 
permanently free of duty or excise tax on 
imports into the United States, regular mar- 
ket outlets for a share of the Canadian pro- 
duction cannot effectively be developed in 
United States.” 


Tens of thousands of Canadian producers 
would agree with Mr. Stanley’s remarks. 
They are not convinced that the Geneva 
Agreement, plus other concessions obtained 
the past 12 years, are permanent and lasting. 

This is especially true when they look at 
the important “invisible tariffs” or customs 
procedure, tariff interpretations, etc., which 
in scores of instances still prove a formidable 
barrier to the entry of Canadian goods. 

On the other side of the coin, Canadian 
negotiators maintain that the concessions ob- 
tained at Geneva bring the conditions of 
entry, especially for Canadian farm prod- 
ucts into the United States, back virtually 
to the 1911 level. 


They believe this marks a permanent de- 
velopment in our trade relations with the 
United States: that such concessions provide 
a firm basis upon which a much greater 
degree of reciprocal tradé can in the future 
be based. 


These experts see the next important move 
coming in further reductions by the United 
States on tariffs against secondary or finished 
products, 

For example: instead of eniiarwood or 
newsprint as staple items of trade, it is en- 
visaged that the more expensive fine papers, 
krafts, etc., could well be manufactured in 
Canada near the source of raw material. This 
would require removal of prohibitive U. S. 


Were this possible, an industrial growth 
paralleling the development of the news- 
print industry in Canada following removal 
of the tariff in 1911, is foreseen 


Iron and Steel Problem 


But the hard core of the Canada-U, S. 
trade problem is iron and steel. 

The following table shows clearly the 
high cost to Canada of annual imports in 
a peak year such as 1947 under the “one- 
way” street conditions which now prevail. 


TRADE IN CHIEF IRON AND STEEL 
GROUPS 1947 Total 
Cana- Cana- Cana- 
dian dian dian 
Imports Exports Exports 
From To to all 
U.S.A. U.S.A. Countries 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Machinery ........... 195.4 3.4 41.0 
Automobiles, parts, etc. 165.7 20 91.6 


With the exception of farm implements 
(where Canadians have long had free entry 


into the United States market) Canadian 
sales to the United States in these chief iron 
and steel groups have been virtually neglig- 
ible. This despite the fact that Canadian ex- 
ports to other countries indicate proven 
capacity of Canadian industry to produce for 
export, 


It is this phase of the Canadian trade prob- 
lem which is now receiving very close atten- 
tion as a result of the dollar-saving restric- 
tions, 


Within recent weeks, a number of nation- 
ally important firms with branch-plant sub- 
sidiaries in Canada have announced arrange- 
ments whereas the Canadian plant will now 
produce individual models for the entire 
world market. 

Farm implements .... 104.6 

Rolling mill products, 76.8 

Misc. iron and steel... 64.0 

Elec. apparatus ...... 64.4 

Engines, boilers ...... 37.6 

Tools, etc. ....cceeeee 10.2 


Total (these groups) 718.7 


All iron and steel items 725.9 
*Includes $18 millions of iron ore. 


As a rule, these are models where initial 
development costs have been taken care of 
by the parent American plant. In some 
cases (the Remington Noiseless Typewriter) 
the Canadian plant will make all noiseless 
typewriters not only for Canada and for 
overseas export, but for the entire American 
market itself. 

How far this particular technique can be 
applied and what its over-all effect will be 

| is not yet known. 

What is of fundamental importance is that 
the old branch-plant relationship which ex- 
_isted in the twenties and thirties and which 
was built essentially on the idea that Canada 
was primarily a place from which to service 
the Empire preferential market, is being 
revised. 

This reassessment of Canadian industrial 
potential and capacity would probably have 
a in any event following World 
War II. 


It is being accelerated by the dollar-saving 
restrictions, with their special emphasis on 
incentive bonus for export sales etc. 


Canadian experts believe this trend can 
be greatly extended and that it can become 
permanent and mutually profitable. 


Behind these developments there is the 
important fact that emergence of ERP aid 
has provided an important and essential 
breathing spell which may enable Canada 
and United States, as well as the “Western 
Union” countries of Europe, to resolve their 
trade problems along something better than 
purely short-term lines. 


Were Canada forced to make immediate 
decisions based on present inability of 
Europe to purchase, the end result might 
fall far short of what could otherwise be 
achieved. 


Because there is this breathing spell, it 
may now be possible to achieve not only a 
closer working partnership with the United 
States, but also the strengthening and en- 
largement of trade relations between Canada 
and Europe—relations which in the past 
have provided a major outlet for Canadian 
products and which have in turn greatly 
contributed toward a higher standard of liv- 
ing in Canada and toward Canadian growth 
and development. 


Finally, it may be possible to maintain and 
strengthen what many people feel highly 
essential, namely Canadian “independence” 
and “identity” as something which can and 
should be an important constructive influ- 
ence in international affairs. 


There are many who believe that Canada 
can play a more decisive and useful role 
as an independent state that could pos- 
sibly be the case if her economy and her 
political, social and cultural life were to be 
completely dominated by the United States. 


At the same time, there can be no question 
that Canada and the United States can and 
should between themselves demonstrate to 
all the world that there are mutually advan- 
tageous ways and means of resolving trade 
differences and enlarging production and 
prosperity by freer exchange of goods. 


23. 42.2 
10.9 

8.4 
19.1 
20.2 


3.0 
236.4 


273.2 


Hong Kong Grows Steadily 
As Trade Door to S. China 


Following nearly 44 months of 


SAVE INSIDE 


When you are at the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair we invite you to visit 
our booth No. 1076 in the Automotive 
Building to see, our display. 


Manufacturers of 
the popular ‘Stan-Steel” products 


“STAN-STEEL” ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL TUBING 
AND FABRICATIONS 


also 


“STAN-STEEL” MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


TRUCKS—-LADDERS—SHOP FURNITURE 


Trucks of to-morrow here to-day 


ENGINEERED TO CUSTOMERS SATISFACTION 


STANDARD TUBE COMPANY LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE & PLANT WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
SALES OFFICES: TORONTO and MONTREAL 


Japanese occupation, Hong Kong’s 
local administration has, during 
the past two and a half years, 
endeavoured to solve the many 
and difficult problems of rehabili- 
tation, including a great influx 
of population, principally Chinese, 
accommodation, health, cost of 
living, transportation, etc. 


The present population, approxi- 
mately 1,750,000, is about 97% 
Chinese, speaking prinicipally 
Cantonese, Hakka and Punti dia- 
lects. To the official and most of 
the established business commun- 
ity, Canada, her products and her 
principal firms engaged in for- 
eign trade are known and gener- 
ally respected. However, to the 
majority of the population Can- 
ada is thought of, if at all, in 
terms of America and the United 
States. 

Although the cest of living is 
at present four to five times that 
of 1939," despite price controls, 
nevertheless conditions in general 
are considered the most secure 
and satisfactory of any of the 
liberated areas in the Far East. 


A crossroads of sea and air 
transportation, the transshipment 
point for ocean cargoes to river- 
boat, coasters or rail, Hong Kong 
is the commercial gat@vay of 
South China. The uncertainty of 
political and commercial condi- 
tions in China has resulted in a 
steady migration of firms from 
Shanghai, which, added to the 
mushroom growth of small firms 
here since liberation (estimated 
10 times prewar), has created a 
serious shortage of business ac- 
commodation with the attendant 
problems of rent and purchase. 
Present conditions’ in China, plus 
rising costs of production and a 


lack of good, dependable trans-, 


K. F. NOBLE 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


portation in the interior, have 
handicapped South China's ex- 
ports. Recent import restrictions 
are expected to reduce imports 
considerably, thereby leaving the 
free port of Hong Kong like an 
open door with a closing grill 
barring its principal market. 
Local manufacturers are ham- 
pered by higher costs of produc- 
tion, due to increased rents, wages 
and costs of raw materials, with 
the result that their products are 
now possibly noncompetitive in 
former export markets and even, 
in some cases, the local market. 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
; 1939 1947 
$ $ 


782,062 982,035 
1,466,026 6,397,502 


Hong Kong 
Imports 
Exports 


Argentina 
Looks North 
For Supplies 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
Argentina 
Imports 
Exports 
Paraguay 
Imports 
Exports 
Uruguay 
Imports 
Exports 


4,406,456 
4,123,534 


17,961,099 
31,697,126 


100,170 
5,748 


231,877 
153,310 


307,711 
138,126 


321,020 
3,370,567 


Argentina, a comparatively new | 


country, settled by people pre- 
dominantly of Southern Euro- 
pean origin, has developed a 
large middle class, which is now 
an important factor in its econo- 
mic life. The universal language 
is Spanish, but much English is 
spoken, particularly in the busi- 
ness community. Argentines are 
much interested in Canada, be- 
cause they think of it as geo- 
graphically the northern counter- 
part of their own country, and | 
they study the manner in which | 
Canada has overcome her prob- | 
lems of industrialization. 


H. L. BROWN 
Commercial Secretary, Canadian 
Embassy 


During the past 20 years, there 
has been a marked industrial 
growth and now most consumer 
goods of everyday use are manu- 
factured locally. However, there 
are many items which must be 
imported, and Europe has been 
the traditional supplier. Disloca- 
tion resulting from the recent 
war has caused Argentina to 
look to North America to satisfy 
her needs for raw materials and 
manufactured goods. Consequent- 
ly, Canadian goods are arriving in 
increasing quantities. Because of 
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CANADIAN EXPORTERS’ 


Head Office 
20 Temperance St., 
Toronto, Ont. 





| 
| 





ASSOCIATION 


‘A Policy and Service Organization and 
the only Trade Association in Canada 
devoted exclusively to Canadian Exports 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
276 St. James St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 


MECHANICS HAND TOOLS 
BY CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 


The Finest that money can buy 


_ VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


GRAY-BONNEY TOOL CO.,. 
710 ST. CLARENS AVE. 


their good quality, they are find- 
ing favor. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of Ar- 
gentina, has a population of near- 
ly 3 millions, of the country’s 
total population of just over 16 
millions. It is the distribution 
centre of Argentina and is the 


MOFFAT 


- « « MANUFACTURERS TO THE WORLD 


MOFFATS LIMITED 


VISIT THE MOFFAT 
EXHIBIT AT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


(SPACE 504) 


focal point of trade for the vast 
hinterland, extending 2,300 miles 
from north to south and 1,000 
miles from east to west at the 
widest point. Approximately 90% 
of the imports, and more than 
one-third of the exports of the 
Republic pass through this city, 


GRAY-BONNEY 


~~ ona 


LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


and the large proportion of do- 
mestic industries are located in or 
near it. The fact that most of the 
9,850 importers and 8,700 expor- 
ters registered in Argentina re- 
side in Buenos Aires is indicative 
of the city’s importance as a 
trading centre. 


MOFFATS pioneered one of the first electric 


ranges built . . 


. and today the Moffat Range 


is the accepted standard of the finest in modern 


cooking equipment. 
international trade . 


Moftats also pioneered in 


. - and today Moffat 


Ranges and Electrical Appliances are known the 
world over—from Santiago to Sydney... from 


Curacao to Capetown. 


Through constant research, Moffat engineers 
have designed and built Moffat Ranges that 
function perfectly in every climate . . . from the 


Look for the new Moffat Electric 


products. 


the famous “Handi-chef" 
(the world’s most complete plug-in 

electrical cooking appliance) 
and other newly developed Moffat 
Made in Canada 
—Sold the World Over. 


Equator to the Frozen North. Style and beauty, 
combined with advanced technical design have 
made Moffat world-famous—world exporters. 


MOFFAT 


WESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Brazil Offers Many Avenues 
For Bigger, Canadian Trade 


South America is among the 
most promising fields in which to 
seek new markets for Canada’s 
expanded production. 

Brazil, with an area approxi- 
mately equal to that cf the United 
States, covers half the total area 
of South America and contains 
nearly 50% of its population.. A 
large part of its huge area is still 
relatively undeveloped, and much 
of its population of 45 millions 
does not yet enjoy a4 standard of 
living comparable to that of the 
average Canadian. The purchas- 
ing power of its citizens, however, 
has beeh growing rapidly in re- 
cent years, and Brazil offers a 
much larger and more varied 
market today than was the case 
before the war. 

Canadian exports to Brazil in 
1947 were at the rate of over $2 
millions a month; a figure that 
compares favorably with total ex- 
ports to Brazil in some prewar 
years and is about six times as 
high as Canada’s best prewar 
monthly average. More signifi- 
cai.t still is the fact that Canadian 
exports to Brazil are now much 
more diversified than previously. 

Wartime industrial progress in 
Brazil has created an important 
.market for raw materials and in- 
dustrial equipment; and increased 
purchasing power has made ac- 
cessible to Brazilians a wider 
range o* imported consumer 
‘goods, Canadians and Canadian 
goods are highly regarded in 
Brazil. Offers from Canada will 
receive the very best considera- 
tion of an importing community 
which is alert and competent and 
anxious to increase its volume of 
business. 

The 


term “complementary 


economy” has often been mis- }* 


used. In the case of Brazil and 
Canada, however, the term is apt 
and entirely justified. A large 


Many Ties . 
Bind Canada 
And France 


The French people are ex- 


-| tremely grateful to Canadians for 


MAURICE BELANGER 
Commercial Secretary, Canadian 
Embassy 


part of Brazil is tropical and its 
main export items, coffee, cotton, 
vegetable oils and waxes, tropical 
fruit, etc., are not produced in 
Canada. Canadian commodities, 
on the other hand, are in demand 
in Brazil and do not, as a rule, 
compete with local: ‘production. 
These conditions favor the de- 
velopment of a larger volume of | 
trade on a sound bilateral basis. 
Since the end of the war, many 
Canadian businessmen have visit- 
ed Brazil. In every single case, the 
business obtained as a result of 
their visits has more than repaid 
the money and time spent. 
Canadian Impor‘s and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 


1,111,291 13,887,719 
4,410,252 31,659,949 


Brazil 
Imports 
Exports 


Regular Ocean Freight Service 
to and from Eastern Canadian Ports 


‘Via the following lines 


MONTSHIP LINES LTD. 
Western and Central Mediterranean 


i 
/ 
' 


| BLUE PETER STEAMSHIPS LTD. 
Newfoundland 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES INC. . 
Brazil —Uruguay—Argentine 


CANADA CONTINENTAL LINE LTD. 
France — Belgium — Holland 


Joint Agents 
MARCH SHIPPING A 
276 &. Jacnes H., 


GENCY LTD. 
Montres! 


GENERAL AGENTS 
MONTREAL SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


330 Coristine Building, Montreal, Canada 
345 Church Street, Toronte, Cancde 


Branch offices 


Helifex, N. S.— Saint John, N. B. 


Consult freight forwarder or the 
ctove effices fer sailings and rotes. 


4 


“JENOLITE”’ 


the part they played in the libera- 
tion of France, for the wheat and 
other foodstuffs which Canada 
shipped after liberation, and for 
the raw materials and manufac- 
tures which Canada is presently 
supplying for the reconstruction 
of their economy. 

Canada’s prestige has never 
been so high in France as today, 
nor French goodwill towards 
Canada so great. By visiting 
France and by purchasing French 
goods, Canadians can maintain 
and develop this goodwill. France 
has much to offer tourists, and the 
tourist industry is very important 
to the well-being of France. It can 
also supply goods which are not 
only noncompetitive with Can- 
ada’s industry, but which can 
contribute materially to brighten- 
ing up Canadian homes and life. 


The ties that bind Canada and 
France are numerous. The trade 
tie is only one of these, but it is 
one of the most important. It 
should be the constant aim of 
Canadians to foster trade with 
France in both directions. The 


YVES LAMONTAGNE, 
Com. Counselor Can. Embassy 


prosperity of both countries varies 
directly with the volume of their 
foreign trade. 

The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner’s office in Paris was first 
established in August, 1902, when 
a commercial agert was appoint- 
ed in the French capital. It serves 
as a trade link not only between 
Canada and France, but also with 
Algeria, Tunisia, French Morocco, 
and other territories in the French 
Empire, 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 


France — 
Imports 6,027,204 
Exports 6,995,307 


Switzerland — 
Imports 3,459,279 
Exports 1,871,091 


French Africa — 
Imports 67,203 
Exports 10,516 


Morocco — 
Imports 
Exports 


8,755,394 
81,058,035 


11,940,788 
14,196,357 


251,862 
4,597,600 


38,087 
92,853 


35,632 
1,447,050 


“JENOLITE" 


EB METAL PRE-TREATMENT 
“JENOLITE” RUST REMOVER & NEUTRALIZER 


The only preparation that completely removes rust, neutralizes against re-rusting, 
provides a phosphate coating and bonds paint to metal in ONE OPERATION. 


““JENOLITE” ALUMINIUM KEYING SOLUTION 


To obtain a good “keying "’ surface on aluminium has always been a difficult 
problem, but with the use of “ JENOLITE "’ ALUMINIUM KEYING SOLUTION, 
painting on aluminium becomes a simple matter. This material also removes 
corrosion and delays re-formation; does not harm the metal. 


METAL DEGREASER 


Removes all traces of grease and leaves surfaces chemically clean. 


JENOLIZE AND ECONOMIZE 


e SAVE METAL 
e SAVE MONEY 


e SAVE LABOUR with 


OTHER “jENOLITE”’ PRODUCTS : 
SOLDERING SOLUTION 
SOLDERING PASTE 


ALUMINIUM . DEGREASER 
COMBINED SOLDER AND FLUX 
REMOVER AND NEUTRALIZER PASTE 


Regd. 


ALUMINIUM KEYING 


PAINT STRIPPER 
BLACK FINISH SALT 


RUSTPROOF VARNISH 
RUST 
SOLUTION PASTE, ETC., ETC. 


THE JENOLIZING COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 


STAND 1077, AUTOMOTIVE BUILDING, CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO. 


Potential Tourist Paradise 


Jamaica Has Big Trade Here 


Jamaica today is a potential 
tourist paradise, with variegated 
tropical scenery and a diversified 
climate from sea level to altitudes 
of 7,000 feet. As one of the British 
West Indies group, links with 
Canada have been long and en- 
during. 

Trade with Canada was con- 
siderably strengthened during the 
war, when a large percentage of 
Jamaica’s requirements, especial- 
ly food products, were delivered 
by Canadian ships. During 1939, 
Jamaica’s total imports were 
valuea at $6,506,689, of which | 
Canada supplied £1,121,108, the | 
United Kingdom £1,847,731 and | 
the United States £1,471,285. In| 


1945, total imports incr2ased to! § 


£9,595,587, of which Canada ac- | 
countec. for  £3,943,060, the| 
United Kingdom £1,325,900 and | 
the United States £2,886,588. Ja- | 
maica’s exports of domestic prod- 
ucts dfiring the same years only 
increased moderately fro-a 
£4,646,123 to £4,963,797, with Can- 
ada taking £1,095,580 in 1939, and | 
£1,840,890 in 1945; the United 
Kingdom £2,925,474 and £2,210,327 
and the United States £260,209 | 
and £521,787, respectively. 
Jamaica’s population of 1,250,- 
000 is predominantly colored. One 
of the notable developments of 
the Trade Commissioner’s office 
in Kingston during the past year 
has been the flood of inquiries 
from intending emigrants wishing 
to journey north to that great 


M. B. PALMER 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


country, Canada, which did so 
much for them and accomplished 
such an enviable record during 
the trying war years. 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ : $ 


Import. 4,357,494 6,371,259 

Exports 4,337,03€ 18,214,128 
British Honduras 

Imports 

Exports 


Jamaica 


97,178 584,143 
231,388 1,374,506 


Los Angeles Trade Office 
Tells Area About Canada 


United States firms do not con- 
sider Canada a foreign land, and 
treat export transactions almost 
on the ‘same basis as domestic. 
This is due largely to the real 
knowledge both countries have 
of each other’s economy, easy 
communication by telephone and 
transportation by air. Language, 
weights and measures and engi- 
neering standards are similar. 


The United States trader is 
more than willing to pick up the | 
telephone and call Canada, or pay 
a visit to Canada on the slightest 
encouragement from the trade 
commissioner. 


While Canada’s export trade 
with this territory is of consider- 


V. E. DUCLOS, 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


Eire Boosts 
Industrial 


Output 


Dublin, the capital of a fine 
country, whose productive ener- 
gies were in the past expended 
almost entirely on agriculture, is 
stimulated by the cosmopolitan 
breeze which now blows through 
her streets to an acceleration of 
industrial development and to a 


‘wider international outlook. His- 


toric Dublin Castle was recently 
the meeting place of PICAO, at 
which air delegates of the world 
planned transport services in 
which Ireland herself will play a 
large part. 


Recent years have witnessed 
great strides in the scientific 
knowledge of both agriculture 
and the fabrication of raw ma- 
terials. Industrial expansion has, 
in consequence, steadily contin- 
ued, 


The country is presently in 
need of machinery, equipment, 
and raw materials to enable the | 
Government and private enter- | 
prise to carry out the extensive 
schemes which have been prepar- 
ed for the employment of Irish 
nationals now returning from the 
Allied Forces and from British 
war industries. The present in- 
crease of production lends itself 
to an export surplus which will 
promote more. purchases from 
abroad. 


The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner’s office is the gateway to 
increased two-way traffic be- 
tween Canada and Ireland. 

Canadien Imports and Exports 

1939 1947 


$ $y 


133,102 75,854 
3,597 17,597,757 


Eire 
Imports 
Exports 


able value, it is so well organized 
that if continues from year to 
year without much assistance from 
the trade commissioner. 

During the postwar reconver- 
sion period, the office has been 
inundated with inquiries for 
Canadian products. Unfortun- 
ately, most of these are in short 
supply in the United States and 
also in Canada. The Canadian 
exporter realizes that a number 
of these inquiries are for products 
which he could not normally ex- 
port to this market, and that as 
soon as the United States manu- 
facturer is back to full production, 
interest in them will cease, He 
prefers to export to markets which 
may be held and many of which 
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FILL IT by 


Be sure to see the British-made Vacuum Filling 
machines at the Canadian International Trade 
Fair. They present an altogether new inven- 
tion for swift, hygienic filling of bottles, tins, 
jars and containers of all kinds. 

If you market liquid products—whether they 
are lotions, emulsions, oils or jellies, wines or 
spirits, sauces, inks, or any other class of fluid 
—these machines have big advantages to offer 
you. By their efficient operation; by saving 
time and saving materials, they prove a real 
boon to the up-to-date drug store, to liquid 
fruit- and food-packing firms—in fact, to every 
undertaking concerned with distribution of 
goods in fluid form. 

The single head model, illustrated here, embodies all these 
special features: 


1. Automatic direct return of overflow to bulk container, 
2. Patent Filling Head and Nozzles. 
3. Five Standard Sized Nozzles interchangeable‘ by hand. 
4. Fills exactly to any level without drips or waste. 
5. Automatic rejection of leaky containers. 
The construction of these Vacuum Fillers represents British 


workmanship and skill at their best. They are manufac- 
tured by: 


BUSBY WINTER & CO. LTD., &-11 ANDOVER PLACE. LONDON. N.W. 6, ENGLAND 


Exhibited by... 
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vacuum 


The JENOLIZING Coy. of Canada Ltd. 


were served by Canada before 
the war. 


assisting United States firms wish- 
; ing to export to Canada, main- 

Efforts of the Trade Commis; | taining close connections with 
sioner are directed towards foster- | local Chambers of Commerce, ar- 
ing existing agency arrangements, ! ranging for Canadian publicity 


Taylor 2085 


in the local press, and giving in- 
formation on the operation of 
Canada’s immigration policy, 
customs regulations, foreign exe 
change control, etc. 


PROVIDING CANADIANS... AND.THE WORLD...WITH. PRIME’QUALITYIFISH¢4 


Even more than in other fields of industrial endeavour; the business 


of — and marketing fish is 
change in t 


nique and marketing trends. 


subject ,to/constant 


Our objective is to make use of the latest equipment in harvesting 
the catch, and to process it in such a manner that it will.retain 
peak quality and command distribution in all markets. 


To achieve this goal, we exercise constant vigilance and make large 
expenditures to originate or adapt any operating methods which 
improve the, quality of.our, product and the.efficiency of,our 
operations. 


The combination of ‘skilled British’ Columbia’ fishermen; modern 
processing plants and sound marketing knowledge contributes to 
British Columbia’s prosperity by transforming our valuable fisheries 
resources into substantial payrolls. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LIMITED 


Vancouver, _B. C: 





New York Is 
For Contacts 


New York has an importance 
' to Canadian foreign trade inter- 
| ests, which extends beyond the 
' fact that New York City itself 
can be compared only with Lon- 
| don as the largest consuming cen- 
tre in the world. New York af- 
: fords steamship services to every 
, country, as it is the natural port 
of exit for most of the great vol- 
ume of American export products 
from the industrial areas of East- 
ern and Middle Western States. 
There have grown up in New 
York, therefore, highly special- 
ized services in banking and fi- 
nance, shipping, export houses 
and foreign purchasing agencies, 
which serve and attract buyers 


from every country in the world. 


New York is the most important 
centre for export contacts with 
the purchasing offices of foreign 
railways, petroleum companies 
and similar large corporations or 
industrial groups, and similarly 
for export merchant houses serv- 
ing markets where direct sales 
are not readily practicable. These 
various entities will have only one 
buying office for all of North 
America, and Canadian firms 
must contact most of them in New 
York. If these contacts are not 
| established effectively, it repre- 
/ sents so much foreign business 
lost to Canada. 


New York is so close to Canada 
‘that rep tatives of many 
Canadian fi come here regu- 
' Jarly to call on their clients, They 
liso effect purchases, since this 
is one of the largest distribufing 
centres for imported commodi- 
ties from every country of the 
world. The parent companies of 
many American ranch plants in 
Canada are located in New York, 
and many American firms are 
interested in establishing new 
plants in Canada. The office of 
the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner in New York is located in 
Rockfeller Centre, in the uptown 
business district of Manhattan, 
and easily accessible to visitors 
from Canada. 


Bermuda, nearly 700 miles 
southeast of New York, is in the 


‘SCRAP METALS AND RESIDUES 


Visit us before or after the Fair 


PHILIPP BROTHERS 
(CANADA) LTD. 
1648 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal Canada 


Cable Address —"Philmet” 
Telephone WEllington 5387 


Key Centre 
on Exports 


M. T, STEWART 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


territory for which the New York 
office of the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service is responsible. 
This British Colony imports a 
wide variety of commodities from 
Canada, among the most impor- 
tant being beef, flour, butter, oats 
and evaporated milk. Other food- 
stuffs, required by residents: of 
the islands and the large number 
of visitors, are purchased from 
Canada. 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 


65,244 
1,390,073 


Bermuda — 
Imports 
Exports 


56,788 
5,107,840 


China Seeks 
Information 


On Our Goods 


China, with nearly one quarter 
of the world’s population and a 
nation of traders when Canada 
was an unknown country, is to- 
day, despite her many years of 
war and devastation, regaining 
her prewar. importance in world 


L, M. COSGRAVE 
Commercial Counselor for Can, 
‘at Shanghai’ 


trade. Many factors are retarding 
the resumption of the old volume 
of trade between Canada and 
China, such as inflation, shortage 
of shipping, exchange difficulties, 


Use these books to 
PUT MONEY 
IN YOUR POCKET 


Now Ready BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1948 $2 


Here's a book to help you plan ahead. It gives latest information on 
Canadian cities and trading areas, condensed marketing facts about 

undreds of municipalities, hel ful data on each province and the 
Dominion. It shows you where industries, people and buying power 
are today, racial breakdown and home equipment; number of 
wholesale and retail outlets, transportation facilities, provincial 
breakdown of natioual wealth, and other vital facts you need to 
apportion territories and work them fully. Size 9” x 12”—160 pages. 


New Ready 


SURVEY OF MINES, 1948 $2 


This big book gives investment information on mining companies 


in Canada a Newfoundland. 


On prodycing companies, full 


record of —— ore reserves, earnings, dividends, and officers 
and directors. On companies under development, present status 
of operation. Includes maps of principal mineral areas, lists chief 
omen age gives statistical data on Canada’s mineral industries. 


x 12°—418 pages, 


Ready in 
June 


SURVEY OF CORPORATE 
SECURITIES, 


1948 $2 


What are the dividend histories of companies you are interested in? 
How high and how low have their shares sold in each of the last 


len wore ital? 
are working capital? 
face the future? Wh 


What is the trend of their earnings? 


How strong 


In what financial position do they 
o are the officers and directors? 


What sub- 


?... These are some of the questions you will find answered 


sidiaries 
in this new edition. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


Please rush the following books, 
0) SURVEY OF MINES, 1948 ... 
CD BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1948 


postage prepaid: 


O SURVEY OF CORPORATE SECURITIES, 1948 
We attach cheque $............ in full. 


New Zealand Lisbon Office is Centre 
Of Spain, Portugal Trade | 
| 


Exports Many 
Farm Goods 


The Dominion of New Zealand 
consists of two large islands, call- 
ed the North and South Islands, 
located in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Over-all population is 
about 1,634,000, of which more 
than half is urban, with the larger 
proportion of the population in 
the North Island. 


New Zealand is primarily a 
pastoral country, and its economy 
is closely connected with the sale 
of wool, meat, butter, and other 
agricultural products. During re- 
cent years, considerable encour- 
agement has been given to the 
development of secondary indus- 
tries. While many, particularly 
those’ based on domestic raw 
materials, are very successful, 
they contribute little to New 
Zealand’s export trade. 


The New Zealand government 
policy is to limit purchases abroad 
to the amount of overseas funds 
created by exports. Overspend- 
ing before the war led to the es- 
tablishment of import and ex- 


P. V. McLANE 
Commercial Secretary for Canada 


change controls to conserve 
foreign exchange and ensure that 
available funds were spent on 
goods basically essential to New 
Zealand’s economy. Normally 
80% of New Zealand’s export 
trade is with the United Kingdom, 
a factor that, together with finan- 
cial connections and _ very 
real sentimental ties, binds her 
closely to Britain. Canada and 
New Zealand are united in their 
desire to assist the United King- 
dom in her recovery as a world 
trader. 


There are many close ties be- 
tween Canada and New Zealand. 
Before the war, over 400 Cana- 
dian organizations had active re- 
presentatives in New Zealand. 
Through these contracts, a great 
deal of goodwill was built up. 


While the continued develop- 
ment of local industries will 
change the pattern of Canadian 
trade, there will be many possi- 
bilities of supplying New Zealand 
with products she requires. There 
should also be opportunities to 
increase Canadian purchases 


and civil war. Yet, inquiries for 
Canadian products of all kinds, 
from heavy machinery to zipper 
fasteners, indicate the virility 
which has always characterized 
the Chinese nation. 


The great port of Shanghai, en- 
trepot for all Central and North- 
ern China, has been the head- 
quarters in China of the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner Service 
since 1918. During the interven- 
ing years, despite reverses of civil 
war, famine and flood, Canadian 
products have penetrated to every 
corner of this vast republic, Can- 
ada’s shipping services, from the 
West Coast and the Atlantic, have 
become known over the years for 
their efficiency and care of cargo, 
and all the great “hongs” of China, 
both foreign and Chinese look 
forward to the early replacement 
of Canada’s Pacific fleets. 


As in so many countries, much 
of the present movement of goods 
is for government purposes—re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and 
the establishment of industries of 
national importance. Canada has 
lent her great industrial ‘and 
technical knowledge to the Chi- 
nese Government in = many 
spheres, such as mining, power, 
agricultural, shipping and 
UNRRA. When these missions 
have been accomplished, private 
industry and normal trading will 
undoubtedly be resumed on a 
larger scale than ever, and China 
offers many opportunities to en- 
terprising Canadian firms in co- 
operation with Sino-foreign 
organizations, semi-governmént 
enterprises and indirect trade. 


Throughout the great hinterland 
of China, north to Manchuria, 
south to.Yunnan and the Indo- 
Chinese border, and west to the 


great inland province of Szechuan | 
and the borders of Tibet, Canada | 
is in intimate contact with China | 


through her splendid missions, 
which maintain close contact 
with Canada’s officials in China. 
They provide invaluable informa- 
tion of China’s needs and supply 
that intimate knowledge of the 
Chinese language and customs 
| which enable Canada’s trade en- 
voys to keep Canadian exporters 
and government departments 
fully informed of many matters 
of interest to Canadian industry. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 


2,775,861 — 2,303,781 
2,641,865 34,984,364 


| China 
Imports 
Exports 


The Lisbon office of the Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner Service 
covers Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, the Azores, Canary 
Islands and Spanish Morocco, of 
which the first two are the most 
important. 


Mainland Portugal covers but | 
35,500 sq. miles, and has a popu- | 
lation of just over eight millions. | 
It is largely agricultural, 75% of 
the land being cultivated, al- 
though the soil is poor, thin, stony 
and much of the country is moun- 
tainous, particularly the northern 
two-thirds. South of the River 
Tagus lie more fertile plains, 
largely given over to the pro- 
duction of cereal grains, but in- 
sufficient for local needs. The 
most important agricultural ex- 
ports are cork, wines, olives and 
olive oil, The coastal waters of 
Portugal abound in sardines and 
anchovies, which are canned and 
exported to all parts of the world. 

Portugal is also very rich in 
minerals, including tin, wolfram, 
copper, lead and coal, These de- 
posits are not, generally speaking, 
worlea, because of high transpor- 
tation costs. Only recently has 
Portugal commenced to develop 
the very considerable hydro- 
electric power with which she 
has been endowed. With the ad- 
vent of cheap power, greater in- 
dustrialization may be anticipat- 
ed, But Portugal will continue 
to import manufactured goods. 

Spain is also primarily agri- 


from New Zealand. Although 
Canadian-New Zealand trade is 
at present hampered by New 
Zealand’s shortage of dollar ex- 
change and consequent import 
restrictions, it is hoped that more 
favorable world trade conditions 
will soon make these restrictions 
less necessary and permit a 
healthy and increasing exchange 
of goods between these two Do- 
minions. 

The office of the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner moved from 
Aukland to Wellington, where it 
is possible to maintain closer con- 
tacts with government organiza- 
tions interested in foreign trade. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 
New Zealand 


1939 1947 


$ 


$ 
4,266,131 10,831,369 
11,972,188 37,385,675 


Imports 

Exports 
Fiji 

Imports 


Exports 457,619 1,386,494 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN: LONDON * 


2,777,401 4,177,863 | 


L. S. GLASS 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


cultural, about two thirds of the 
population depending upon the 
soil for a living. Products and 
exports are similar to those of 
Portugal, excluding the sardine 
trade, Spain is one of the wealth- 
iest lands in minerals, particu- 
larly in silver, copper, mercury, 
tin and, of particular importance, 
in close proximity, coal and iron. 
This wealth, which has_ been 
thoroughly developed, makes 
possible the extensive industrial- 
ization that has taken place in 
Spain, 


The Spanish Empire has 
dwindled to a few small posses- 
sions, so Spain canot depend upon 
colonies to bring in necessary 
foreign exchange. This is prob- 
ably another factor behind the 
greater industrial growth of 
Spain, The Spanish Government 
takes a very active interest in ex- 
panding industrial exports, and 
grants every: faeility to make ex- 
ports possible. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
Portugal — $ 
Imports 274,726 
Exports 171,545 
Azores and Madeira — 
Imports 152,926 
Exports 7,316 
Spain — 
Imports 
Exports 
Gibraltar — 
Imports 
Exports 


$ 
1,409,252 
3,502,273 


654,709 
391,681 


662,516 


3,002,836 | 
210,827 


940,594 


179 


9,477 252,258 
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Cordley & Hayes Exhibits at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair 


If you have employees in factory or office, 
operate a cafeteria, restaurant, theatre, hospital 
or school, you should make a point of visiting 
the Cordley & Hayes exhibit of electric water 
cooler equipment. 


This firm has specialized in quality drinking 
water equipment since 1889. Cordley automatic 
electric water coolers are built to operate 


efficiently at temperatures up to 110°F. 


Tropical units also are available to operate at 
higher temperatures. 


You are cordially invited 
to see our exhibit of diver- 
sified models, Building 
E-3, Canadian National 
Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto. 


In attendance to give you full 
information: 


EVERETT S. BENNETT, 
Export Manager 


M. C. WEBBER, 


Canadian Representative 


Cordley Model CS-10A bubbler 
cooler for offices, factories, 
schools,.“ stores and similar 
places. 


pete ett, 
. 


Cordley Model BCS-3 a bottled- 
water cooler for cup service. 
Capable of handling peak 
loads in offices, stores and 
other places where there ore 
no plumbing connections. 


CORDLEY & HAYES 
443 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


Northern Electric Company Limited 
Crane Limited 
Cassidy's Limited 


Honevweur automatic controls the world 
around are making important contributions to living 
comfort and manufacturing processes. Honeywell 
automatic controls govern the heating and air- 
conditioning systems in homes, offices and factories 
in all parts of the world, Brown electronic instru- 
ments are increasing production and maintaining 
highest quality standards in many of the world’s 


greatest industries. 


Honeywell automatic controls 


bring greater safety, comfort and economy to world- 
wide transportation — air, rail, water and highway. 


If you have heating or air-conditioning control problems, or manufacturing 
processes that involve control of temperature, humidity, pressure or flow, 


we invite your inquiry. 


IN CANADA 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 17, ONTARIO. 


Branches: Montreal, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


IN THE UNITED, STATES 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


AUSTRALIA — J. H. Liddle & Epstein, Sydney. CHINA — Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd., Shanghai. 
HAWAII — Honolulu tron Works Co., Honolulu. 
INDIA — Jost's Engineering Co., Lid., Bofmbay. 
NEWFOUNDLAND — James G. Crawford, St. John's. 
— Marstrand & Astrup A/S, Oslo. 


Varmeekonomi, Helsingfors. 


Reykjavik. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — The Earnshaws Docks 


SOUTH AFRICA — R. H. Harriss (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 


STOCKHOLM 


* AMSTERDAM + BRUSSELS ° 


ICELAND — Gisli 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES — |. 
NEW ZEALAND — Paykel Brothers, Lid., Auckland C. 1. NORWAY 
& Honolulu tron Works, 


ZURICH * 


FINLAND — A/B 
Halidorsson Limited.’ 
. V., Bandoeng. 


Manila. 


MEXICO CITY 





Sister Dominion, Australia|Glasgow Hub 
Keen for Canadian Trade 


Australia, with an area of 
about 2,974,581 square miles, ap- 
proximately four-fifths that of 
Aenada, is in many ways very 
similar to Canada. But seasons 
ere the reverse of those in 
Canada, with Christmas be 
celebrated in midsummer an 
winter occurring in’ July and 
August. Roughly, five-thirteenths 
of Australia is in the tropical 
zene, and there is virtually no 
winter in the Canadian sense of 
the word. 

The people of, Australia are 
predominantly British, the 1933 
census figures indicating that 99.1 
per cent of the population were 
British subjects. It is most un- 
common to hear any language 
other than English spoken in 
Australia. 

In the interwar years, Canada 
and Australia developed satisfac- 
tory reciprocal trade, with 
Canada’s exports to Australia 
greatly exceeding her direct pur- 
chases from the Commonwealth. 
It should be noted that there was 
a substantial measure of indirect 
trade, notably in wool and its 
products, which was conducted 
. through, the United Kingdom. 
During the war years, and up to 
‘the present, Australia has rigidly 
controlled her imports, especially 
‘those from nonsterling countries. 
_ Jt may be said, in genera] that 
dlicenses will not be issued for 
goods from hard currency 
countries when similar goods are 
available in Australia or sterling 
countries. There has been some 
easing of the restrictions and a 
mumber of commodities previously 
hh the “no license” clasg are now 
under “Administrative Control.” 
This means, in effect, that licens- 
ing authorities review each case 
and may issue licenses on the 
basis of availability of goods and 
prior pattern of trade. Australian 
industries expanded considerably 
‘during the war, and many items 
formerly imported are now being 
assembled, if not manufactured, 
locally. Thus, there may be some 
changes in the character of 
Australia’s imports, although not 
necessarily in volume. There is 


Of Scottish 
Production 


Glasgow, often described as the 
second city of the British Empire, 
is the nucleus of an area pre- 
dominantly concerned with the 
heayy industries—coal mining, 
iron and steel production, 

in its manifold 
and shipbuilding, The 
shipyards of the Clyde form the 


greatest shipbuilding area in the .,f 


world, Scotsmen have a genius 
for engineering, The extension of 


old, and the establishment of new, | 


industrial estates is rapidly pro- 
gressing. The oldest, started be- 


.|fcre the war, at Hillington, near 


C. M. CROFT 
Commercial Counselor 


at present a 
gcods of all 
Although industries have been 
growing at a rapid pace 
ustralia’; exports are largely. o 
a primary nature, including wool, 
meats, wheat, sugar, butter, 
cheese, dried fruits, and citrus 
fruits. Australian exporters are 
much interested in developing 
trade with Canada, but many 
classes of goods are at present in 
very short supply or are under 
intérnational allocation. 


Canada and Australia exchange 
tariff preferences with all 
Australian goods entering Canada 
at British preferential rates, or 
better, and with Canadian goods 
being admitted to Australia 
under the British preference in 
420 of the 438 items in ‘the 
Australian tariff. Special rates 
apply to six items and the general 
tariff of 12 items. , 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
Australia— 


ent-up demand for 
ds. 


1939 1947 


y $ $ 
Imports .. 11,268,594 14,222,472 
Exports .. 32,120,201 60,294,201 


Greece Slowly Regaining 
Mediterranean Key Role 


Athens, the ancient capital of 
Greece, lying a few miles from 
Piraeus, its ancient port, appears 
to have regained some of its life 
and activity, ite devastations 
wrought upon it by war and civil 
strife. 

_The Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner’s office, opened here in 
1929, was forced to close in 1934, 
due to the preliminary difficulties 
foreshadowing the second world 
war. 

From this war, Greece emerged 
with a reputation enhanced >y 
a record of valor unequalled by 
any nation of its size. The suc- 
cess of the Albanian cam 
against Italian aggression ig tri- 
bute to its toughness, virility and 
its power to face what appeared 
to be unsurmountable odds, 

Despite the hardships and 
wounds of war, and due in great 
measure to the assistance render- 
ed by its allies in the form of re- 
lief, Greece is gradually recovers 
ing and is in process of becoming 
once again a vigorous and pro- 
gressive nation. 

Canada’s detision to open an 
Embassy in Athens in‘ 1945, and a 
commercial office in 1946, is an 


‘’, 3. MONTY 
lal Secretary, Canadian 
bassy 


indication of her interest in the 
renewed economic life of Greece 
and in its progress as an import- 
antgentre of activity in the Zast- 
ern Mediterranean. 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
Built to order in Canada 


To Customers drawings or our ewn design 


We have built many different types of aufomatic 
high speed precision machines designed for 
volume production on razor blade sharpening 
and wrapping, button making, bottle capping, 
glass making, electric wire winders and cable 
braiders, latch needle making, pharmaceutical 
processing and others, Also autamatic machines 
for parts production. We are experienced in 
special machinery manufacture — this experience 
can be of value to you and it's ‘at your service." 
We also manufacture many standerd lines. 


See Us ot BOOTH 1119 


Automotive Building 


i948 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, MAY 31-JUNE 12 


HARRINGTON 
TOOL & DIE CO. LTD. 


CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
MAY 3 TO JUNE 12 


755 1ST AVENUE, LACHINE 


MONTREAL 


Glasgow, housed the Rolls-Royce 
fictory for making Merlin 
engines for aircraft. This factory 
employed chbout 25,000 people. 
Edinburgh, with many great in- 
dustries, is famous for its pro- 
duction of paper, and for printing, 


: G. F. G. HUGHES 
Acting. Can. Trade Commissioner 


Dundee for jute goods, Kirkcaldy 
for linoleum, Dunfermline for 
fine linen, the Speyside area for 
malt whisky, Aberdeen for fish 
and granite, the border towns for 
tweeds, and many areas for 
textiles. ; 

This office not only promotes 
Canadian export trade to Scot- 
land, which per capita is prob- 
ably Canada’s best customer, but 
latterly import trade “~ from 
Scotland as well. 


Sweden Has 
$ Problem 


Sweden is an elongated country 
of some 173,085 sq. miles, stretch- 
ing from north to south nearly 
1,000 miles, of which one seventh 
lies north of the Arctic Circle, 
The capital city, Stockholm, with 
a population of 650,000 or one 
tenth that of Sweden, is on the 
game parallel of latitude as Hud- 
gon Bay and Alaska. Fortunately, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, the 
Climate is milder than might be 
expected, while the extremes of 
temperature are not as wide as 
in Canada. Since Sweden covers 
sy much latitude, there is a wide 
variety of country within its 
boundaries, each differing as to 

eological and soil conditions. 

ach of these areas, some richer 
than others, over a long period of 


F. H. PALMER, 
Com. Counselor, Can. Legation 


time has made its own peculiar 
contribution to the building of 
modern Sweden: and the modern 
Swede. 

Canadian pulp and paper man- 
ufacturers are indebted to their 
Swedish colleagues or competitors 
for important and valuable de- 
velopments in processes and 
equipment, some of which are 
largely responsible for the highly 
efficient operations of Canada's 
industry. Canadian farmers owe 
a debt of gratitude to Sweden for 
the modern development of the 
cream separator, while house- 
wives and those industries inter- 
ested in refrigeration know that 
it was a now famous Swedish 
firm which invented and com- 
mercialized “cold through heat." 
No Canadian industrialist can be 
unaware of the contribution to 
medern industry made by the 
Swedish iron and stee] masters, 

Sweden today is one of the 
few “hard money” countries, but 
severe import restrictions have 
been made necessary because of 
the greatly reduced holdings of 
gold and dollars, while the ac- 
cent is laid on exports to the dol- 
lar area. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 


$ 
2,289,220 3,184,486 
4,287,943 17,461,181 


Sweden — 
Imports 
Exports 

Finland — 
Imports 
Exports 


87,707 
320,035 


29,861 
1,211,660 
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Autos, Parts and Accessories 


In Exhibits of Many Companies 


Striking displays by British |Allanson Armature Mfg. Co. Ltd... Dorman Products of Canada, 295 


auto firms now making an ac- 
tive bid to fully exploit the op- 
portunities given them in the 
Canadian market under the im- 
port restrictions program as it 
applies to U. S. automobiles fea- 
ture the Automotive Equipment, 
Rubber and Petroleum, Parts and 
Accessories section. 


Canada . 

Air-Beal (Canada) Ltd., 5008 Dec- 
arie Blvd., Montreal: Tire punc- 
ture proofing materials. 


21 McCaul St., Toronto: Replace- 
ment automotive generator and 
starter armatures. 

Autobestos Mfg. Co. Ltd., Lans-| 
downe S&St., Sherbrooke, Que:: | 
Brake band linings. 

Automotive Hardware Ltd., 396 
Craig St. W., Montreal: Automo- 
bile parts and accessories. 

Backstay Standard Co. Ltd., 875) 
Mercer St., Windsor, Ont.: Alum- | 
inum windows, automotive glass 
run channel and kindred prod-| 


ucts. 
Dale Automotive Products Ltd, 8 
Scarlet Rd., Toronto: Gaskets, oil 


aah 7 
AME 


filter-refills, tire patches ‘and re- 
liners. 

Dominion Auto Accessories Ltd., 182 
Spadina Ave., Toronto; Clearance 
lamps and reflectors, truck and 
passenger car mirrors, tire pumps. 


King St. W., Toronto: Automotive 
and industrial fastenings, special 
parts and fittings, 

Electroline Distributors of Canada, 
1245 Queen St. W., Toronto: Auto- 
motive lighting equipment, 

Gould Storage poy Lid., King- 
ston, Ont.: Storage batteries. 

Hodge & Lloyd Ltd, 5028 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal: Batter- 
ies for cars, trucks, industrial and 
home lighting. 

International Parts (Canada) Ltd., 
71 Front St. E,,. Toronto: Shock- 
absorbers, automotive electric 
parts. 
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Kirshner & Co,, S. E,, 34 Syndicate 
Bldg. 222 Portage Ave., Winni- 
peg: Batteries. 

Midland Foundry & Machine Co. 


Ltd., Midland, Ont.: Piston rings, 


muffler clamps, hydraulic jacks, 
vulcanizers and bead breakers. 
Monahan Sapry Corp. Ltd. 191 
Queen St. E., Toronto: Parts and 
accessories for the 
and repair of 
hicles, 
Naimco Inc. 1823 Lincoln Ave., 
Montreal: Car and truck mirrors. 
Ontario Steel Products Company 
Ltd., Gananoque, Ont.: Injection 
molds and extruded plastics, rods, 
tubes, precision parts, etc. 
Perfect Circle Co, Lid., 175 Wick- 
steed Ave., Leaside, Ont.: 
Specialloid (Canada) Ltd., 425 River 
St. Verdun, Que: Automotive 


maintenance 
automotive ve- 


UNDERSTANDING = 
MODERATION 


Understanding comes to us 


when we see things through the other fellow’s eyes . « « 


when we listen through the other fellow’s ears . « « 


when we consider the other fellow’s point of view at all times. 


| 


It’s the key to happy living together. For it leads us 


to weigh our words and shape our actions for the common good. 


Happily a Canadian characteristic, it’s this understanding 


which leads us to choose the path of moderation in all things . » « 


moderation in our thinking, moderation in our spending . « « 


moderation in our pleasure, moderation in the enjoyment of whisky. 


For understanding makes us realize that moderation benefits 


not only our own selves, but our families, our communities | 


and all of Canada. 


Practice Moderation Today! 
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equipment parts and accessories, 
pistons, wrist pins and compon- 
nt parts. 

wart-Warner-Alemite Carp. of 
Canada Ltd,, Belleville, Ont: Lu- 
brication systems and equipment. 


United Kingdom — 

Austin Motor Co, Lid., Long Bridge, 
Birmingham: Automobiles, trucks. 

Coventry Climax Engines Ltd., Wid- 
drington Rd. Works, Coventry: 
Forktruck 4,000 lb. capacity, gaso- 
line and Diesel powered models. 

Norton Motors, Ltd., Birmingham: 
Motorcycles. 

Rootes Ltd., Devonshire House, Pic- 
cadilly, London, W1.:. Saloons, 
coupes, station wagons, 

Brasil 

Universal Specialties Lid., 190 Som- 
erset St. W., Ottawa; Automotive 
piston rings, 
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Netherlands Is Heavy Buyer Canada’s Office in Melbourne 
In Drive for Full Recovery 


Holland, seen from the stand- 


point of her economic and indus- | 


trial recovery, is perhaps one of 
the most encouraging countries 
in which to live in this somewhat 
desolate Europe. Despite the limit- 
ations imposed by a shortage of 
foreign currency, tremendous and 
praiseworthy efforts are being 
made to put the country on its 
feet, not the least of which is the 
forging of permanent and mutual- 
ly profitable links with Canada. 
Before the war, the Nether- 
lands, though approximately only 
one-quarter the size of Nova 
Scotia, was one of Canada’s best 
customers, ranking sixth, Hard- 
working, good sailors, famous for 
their engineering and bridge- 
building, the Netherlanders. are 
last, but not least, keen’ business- 
men. This business keenness was 
aroused in the days after the 
capitulation, when Canadians and 
Netherlanders met. While engin- 
eers and technicians were con- 
centrating on the home front, 
repairing damaged railways, 
‘ridges, canals and houses, the 
field of commerce was being stir- 
red in an effort to reopen trade 
channels so essential to the wel- 
fare of the national: economy of 
the country. The repercussions 
were felt to no small extent by this 
office. Lack of trains and trans- 
port did not prevent businessmen 
traveling to The Hague and be- 
sieging this office for materials 
and products of every descrip- 
tion. Now those busy days are 
bearing fruit. The great obstacle 
to trade—the lack of foreign ex- 
change—has been somewhat al- 
leviated in so far as Netherlands- 
Canadian trade is concerned by a 
loan of $125,000,000. Orders are 


pouring into Canada for every 


conceivable type of raw and 


Covers Big Australian Area 


With a population. of 1.2 mil- 
lions and a very important finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial 


jcentre, Melbourne lives quietly 


and conservatively at the head 
of Port Philip Bay, forty miles 
from the open sea. 


Situated in the heart of the 
business section, the office of the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 
serves to bring together Canadian 
businessmen and their counter- 
parts in the Australian States of 
Victoria, Tasmania, South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia. 
Nearby, busy Port Melbourne 
handles a growing volume of 


-|export and import trade amount- 
‘jing in 1942 to over seven million 


J. A. LANGLEY 


Commercial Counselor, Canadian 
Legation ; 


manufactured product necessary 
to continue the rehabilitation of 
the economy of the country. 

As yet, trade is not on the free 
basis of prewar years, but is 
controlled by a system of import 
permits. As a result of extensive 
looting, during the occupation, of 
industrial material, transporta- 
tion equipment, machinery, etc., 
such ingport permits are restricted 
to “essentials.” But foundations 
are being laid for trade expansion 
in the future, which should grow 
both mutually profitable and 
flourishing. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 

1939 1947 
$ $ 


3,795,085 3,529,508 
7,381,867 55,939,827 


Netherlands 
Imports 
Exports 


North Ireland Trade Office 
Widens Scope of Activities 


Belfast is the capital of North- 
ern Ireland, which’ is comprised 
of the six counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Lon- 
donderry and Tyrone. This, area 
exists as a separate province with- 
in the United Kingdom. While it 
has its own parliament, to which 
certain powers have been dele- 
gated, many of its public affairs 
- and services, including foreign 

trade and tariffs, are rved for 
control and legislation by the 
Imperial Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. The population was 1,279,753 
in 1937, and the total value of 
external trade amounted to £215,- 
014,000 in-1944. 


Belfast is one of the principal 
ports in the United Kingdom, 
having a population of 437,817. It 

an excellent harbor, 
with 10 miles of quays, an aero- 
drome, and railroad connections 
with all: parts of Ireland. Com- 


munication with Great Britain is| 


maintained Sy means of daily air 
services to London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and by steamship con- 
nections with the ports of Liver- 
pool, Heysham, Glasgow and 


H. L. E. PRIESTMAN - 
Commercial Secretary 


freight service to Canada. The 
city’s industrial output includes 
ships, linen, machinery, ropes and 
cordage, tobacco, clothing and 


Stranraer, There is also direct whisky. 


A Bold’ Swagger Top Coat with pleated 


Dolman sleeves and deep gathered yoke... 


representative of English tailoring—famous all 


over the world for style, cut and elegance. 


GREEN, HEARN & Co., Ltd. (Export & Wholesale only), 49-50 GREAT MA 


opm ¢ i. 


tons of cargo. 


Australia wants Canadian soft- 
woods, newsprint and paper prod 
ucts, vehicles and machinery, 
rayons and cottons, canned fish, 
chemicals, minerals and furs. In 
return, Canada offers a growing 
market for Australian dried 
fruits, wines, raw wool and 
woollen manufactures, hides and 


F. W. FRASER 
Commercial Secretary for Canada 


skins, hardwoods 
produce. 


and dairy 


India Offers Major: Market 


For Canadian 


India, with Burma, is approxi- 
mately one-half the size of Can- 
ada. In a country equal in area 
to the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, live nearly 400 mil- 
lion persons; so many, in fact, 
that, marching 12 abreast, they 
would encircle the world. 


The gateway to this huge mar- 
ket and the sub-continent, whose 
economic and political potential 
is only now being fully appre- 
ciated, is the port and city of 
Bombay. Weekly clearings of the 
scheduled banks in Bombay aver- 
age 600 million rupees ($180 mil- 
lions), As these figures represent 
only part of the. actual- money 
and bill transactions, there are 
those who believe Bombay has 
more millionaires than may be 
found in the United States and 
Canada. A larger proportion of 
the population of India lives at 
the other extreme than in coun- 
tries north of the Rio Grande. 
The -dual nature of the Indian 
market and the pattern of trade 
in the future are portrayed. 

Five per cent of the population, 
having the purse and inclination 
for Western products will buy 
any consumer goods that Canada 
can supply. Under the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the industrializa- 
tion and’‘accelerated improvement 
of the country, the remaining 
95 per cent should provide an 
immediate market for Canadian 
capital goods. 


Capital Goods 


RICHARD GREW 
Commercial Secretary , 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 


9,807,576 
5,176,952 


India 
Imports 
Exports 

Ceylon 
Imports 
Exports 

Burma 
Imports 
Exports 


42,24. ,805 
42,946,957 


3,562,391 
438,424 


11,652,580 
4,078,598 


550,850 
229,871 


2,857 
822,158 


Colombia Looks to Oil Fields 


To Speed Industrialization 


Colombia, the- only South 
American country bordering on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, has a land area of 439,000 
square miles, slightly more than 
the area of Ontario. The inhabi- 
tants are largely of Spanish and 
Indian extraction, and Spanish is 


COATS & SUITS 


* 


RLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W.1!, ENGLAND 


ma. 


the official language. 

Colombia is largely an agricul- 
tural country, and coffee is the 
leading export and the basis.of its 
economy. The current annual 
production amounts to some 5° 
million sacks of 60 kilos each. 
Cattle raising is important, and 
various grain crops are grown in 
moderate quantities. During the 
past. 10 years, Colombia has 
shown a marked trend toward 
industrialization and an increas- 
ing portion of the natural income 
is derived from industry rather 


H. W, RICHARDSON 
Acting Canadian Trade 
Commissioner 


than agriculture. Great hope is 
held out for the petroleum indus- 
try, and the’ various leading oil 
companies are spending many mil- 
lions of dollars annually in ex- 
ploration work without any really 
definite results to date. The Tropi- 
cal Oil Co., a subsidiary of Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., has been operating 
in Colombia for more than 20 
years, however, and is producing 
some 24,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil annually. 

The office of the Canadian 
‘Trade Commissioner was opened 
in Bogota in June, 1943, and 
from the first has enjoyed the 
goodwill of the Colombian people. 
There are several hundred Cana- 
dians living in Colombia, the ma- 
jority being in the employ of the 
Tropical Oil Company. Possibly, 
for this reason, it appears that 
Colombians know more about 
Canada than Canadians know 
about Colombia. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 

1939 1947 
Colombia $ $ 

Imports 5,437,078 9,196,741 

Exports 1,783,875 9,950,044 
Panama 

incl. Canal Zone) 

Imports 72,660 
, Exports 263,890 


2,107,220 
1,881,605 


“Dixie” 
is a registered 
trade mark of the 
Dixie Cup Company 
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CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE FAIR: 


Specialists in 


PACKAGE CHOCOLATES 


in a varied Price Range 


12 oz. Chocolate Coated Nuts 

8 oz. Chocolate Coated Peppermints 
1 Ib. Chocolate Coated Peppermints 
2 Ib. Elite 


7 oz., 1 lb., 2 lb. Smiles’n Chuckles 
18 oz. Orchid Package 
1 lb. Freshmaster Package 


THIRTY YEARS OF EXPORT EXPERIENCE 


Smiles'n Chuckles Limited 


KITCHENER “ONTARIO 


E know of no better way to serve our good neighbors from 

other lands than this—to send them the best possible mer- 
chandise at the very fairest prices. That’s why it’s a pleasure to 
be able to supply our friends abroad, as well as at home, with the ' 
best known and best liked of all paper cups. 


The special-grade paper, outstanding stability, uniform quality 
of Dixie Cups and Food Containers are genuinely appreciated— 
everywhere. Their sanitary, handy, time-saving features are prac- 
tically “musts” for taking*care of crowds. Use individual, health- 
protecting Dixie and Vortex Cups at water coolers, and for serving 
drinks—cold or hot. Use Dixie Containers for dishing up soups, ice 
cream, and similar foods. There’s nothing like them for cutting 
down your clean-up and dishwashing costs! 


ihre ure no finer ice 
cream containers. 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY (CANADA) LTD., 100 STERLING ROAD, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Food Products New to Canada Among Exhibits 


From candy bars to sides of 
Western beef, from Tunisian 
wines to Scotch, you'll find it in 
Food Products and Preduce—on 
the second floor of the east wing 
ef the Coliseum. 

Leading Canadian food pro- 
ducers and processors and:+those 
from nearly a score of other 
countries are exhibiting in this 
section, some, like Brazil, with 
food products new to this country. 

Here is a list of exhibitors (as 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 


Anglo-French Gelatines Lid. 411 
Confederation Bldg. Montreal: 
Food gelatines. 

Burns & Co. Ltd. Calgary, Alta.: 
Canned meat products, fresh and 
frozen meat, provisions, produce. 

Calvert Distillers (Canada) Ltd. 
1430 Peel St.. Montreal: Whisky, 
London Dry Gin. 

Canadian Breweries Ltd., 297 Vic- 
toria St, Toronto: Ale, lager, 
beer, stout. 

Canadian Canners Lid., 44 Highson 
St. S. Hamilton, Ont.: Canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Canadian Commercial Enterprises, 
200 Bay St., Toronto: Export dis- 
tributors for leading Canadian 
manufacturers, indent houses and 


importers. 

Canada Packers Lid., 220 St. Clair 
Ave. W., Toronto: Canned meats. 
vegetables, hams, butter and 


cheese. 

Catelli Food Products Ltd., 6890 
Notre Dame St. East, Montreal: 
Spaghetti and tinned prepared 


Gilbey, W. & A. Lid., 120 Eighteenth 
St. New Toronto: Gilbeys gins, 
whiskies, rums, brandies, liqueurs, 

sherries, etc. 


foundation. 

Jerdan Wine Co. Ltd. Ridley Rd., 
St. Catharines, Ont.: Wines, cham- 
pagnes, grape juice. 

Loewe Joe Corp. 100 Sterling Rd. 
Toronto: ut equipment, 

baking 


popcorn, and angelus-campfire 
marshmallows, 

McCaul, Gilbert J. (Canada) Ltd., 
88 Richmond St. W., Toronto: 
Food products, biscuits, confec- 
tionery, candies. 

Milk-O-Mat Co. (Can.) Ltd., 23 Mel- 
inda St., Toronto, Ont.: Fully ap- 
proved coin-operated vending ma- 
chines for milk and other bev- 
erages. 

National Breweries Ltd., 990 Notre 
Dame St. W., Montreal: Ale, beer, 
cream porter and stout. 

National Sea Products Ltd., P. O. 
Box 925, Halifax, N.S.: Fish, sea 


foods. 
| Neilson, William Ltd. 307 Glad- 


stone Ave., Toronto: Chocolate, 
packages, bars, coating and cocoa. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., P. O. 
Box 6089, Montreal: Flour, feed, 
breakfast cereals. 

Purity Milk Cap Co., 1190 King St. 
W., Toronto: Milk caps, milk 
hoods, and seals for milk bottles. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd., Board 
of Trade Bldg., Montreal: Cana- 
dian spring wheat, durum and 
oe flour, rolled oats, oat- 
meal. 

Rosebud Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Dids- 
bury, Alta.: Pancake flour. 

Joseph E. & Sons Ltd., 
1430 Peel St., Montreal: Whisky, 
London dry gin. 
Smiles ’n Chuckles Ltd., Kitchener, 
Chocolates, toffees, hard- 
boiled candies, chocolate bars. 

Stafford, J. H. Industries Ltd., 37 
Hanna Ave., Toronto: Basic food 
products, special soda fountain 
equipment, 

Standard Chemical Co. Ltd., 311 Bay 
St., Toronto: Organic chemicals, 
hardwood lumber. 

Sutcliffe & Bingham of Can. Ltd. 
1 Niagara St., Toronto: Powdered 
foods including custards, jellies, 
egg, effervescent salts, household 
cleaners. 

Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 1960 St. 
Clair Ave. W., Toronto: Packing 
house products and by-products. 


late-flavored, soya-enriched food 
beverage. 

Walker, Hiram & Sons Ltd., P. O. 
— 518, Walkerville, Ont.: Whis- 

y. 

Weston, George Ltd., 134 Peter St. 
Toronto: Biscuits, soda biscuits, 
puddings, confectionery. 


United Kingdom 


Gonzalez Byass & Co., 7-8 Great!’ 


Winchester St., London, E.C.2: 
Ports, sherries. 
Lavery, I. H. & Co. Ltd., Burscough 


Foreign Trade Insurance Service 


Insurance Brokers and Agents should — 
be experienced and qualified to 
create Marine Insurance contracts to 
conform with Shipping Documents. 
Consult us to determine that your 
insurance contracts meet letter of 
credit requirements. Call or tele- 


phone. 


We 


SREB: 


extend a_ cordial 


welcome to TRADE FAIR 


CANADIAN 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
MAY_E TO UME 22 


guests fo visit us at our 


offices. 


HARRY BARRY LIMITED 


20 TEMPERANCE ST. - ELGIN 0670 - TORONTO, CANADA 


Bridge, Nr. 
Xmas puddings, decorated Xmas 
cakes. 

Ross, W. A. & Brother Ltd., 17 Mit- 
chell St., Leith, Scotland: Sloe gin, 
apricot brandy and cherry brandy: 


United States 

Angostura-Wupperman Corp., 403 
East 45th St. New York, N.Y.: 
Angostura bitters, 


Australia 

Penfolds Wines Pty. Ltd., 80 York 
St., Sydney: Australian wines, 
champagne, hock, burgundy chab- 
lis, cherry port and brandy. ~ 

Seppelt, B. & Sons Ltd., Adelaide, 
South Australia: Australian bran- 
dy, sherries and ports. 


Bahamas 
Myers Rum Co. Ltd., Nassau: Jam- 
aica rums. 


Brazil 
Araujo E. Cia Joao Pessoa: Fibres, 
wax, oils, nuts, wood, leather in 
crude form. 
Cacao, Instituto De, Da Bahia, Ba- 
hia: Cocoa. 
Commercio De Cafe: 


Goodwin, Cocozza e Cia, Rio de 
Janeiro: Citrus fruits. 

Instituto Nacional Do Mate: Mate 
(Brazilian tea). 

Institute Nacional De Oleos: Vege- 
table oils, oleomargarine. 

Wilson Sons e Cia, Rio de Janeiro: 
Numerous products. 


British Guiana 
Davson, 8. & Co. Ltd., 18 Water St., 
Georgetown: rum, 


British West Indies 
Doorly, Martin, & Co. Ltd., Box 220, 
Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados 


rum, 
Kinch, C. H., 1 Palmetto St., Bridge- 
town, Barbados: Barbados rum. 


Colombia 

Federacion Nacional De Cafeteros, 
Apartado Aeto No, 3938, Bogota, 
Colombia: Coffee. 


Cyprus 

Cyprus Wine & Spirits Co. Ltd. 
Box 209, Limassol, Cyprus: Wines, 
brandy, liqueurs, gin, grape- 
spirit; 


France 

Chabanneau, Pierre & Co., 106 rue 
Abbe de L’Epee, Bordeau: Cognac. 

Cognac Bredon, Jaruse, Charonte: 
Co liqueurs. 

Cointreau, 1 Place Moliere, Angers: 
Cointreau. 

Godet, Estab. Du Cognac, La Roch- 

elle: Cognac. 

La Diffusion Electrique Francaise, 
75 rue d'Italie, Marseille: Pre- 
serves, canned fish and sardines, 
honey nougat, Bourgoyne and 
Epernay wines. 

Langon Pere & Fils, P. O. Box 163, 
Reims: Champagnes. 

Leroy, M. J. Distillerie, 5 et rue 
Toufaire, Richeforts/-Mer Char- 
ente-Maritime: Cognac. 

Remusat, Etablissements Helie De, 
Helie de Remusat, Cognac: Cognac. 


Greece 

Drakakis, George, 23 Kydathinaion 
St., Athens: Olives, olive oil. 

“Minos” §S. A. Industrielle, 5, b 
Phidiou Str., Athens: Olive Oils, 


Ormskirk, Lancs.:? 


Congo, Like Canada, Rich 


In Mineral Resources 


In an area of 918,000 sq. miles, | 
astride the equator and almost in 
the geographical centre of the 
African continent, are to be found 
10,508,500 Belgian Congo Afri- 
cans and 33,800 Europeans. A 
number of native tongues are 
spoken throughout the. country, 
the most widely understood being 
Lingala. French and Flemish are 
the official languages, but most 
businessmen speak English, espe- 
cially those. associated with the 
large foreign companies located 
here, : 

Like Canada, the Congo is rich 
in natural resources, among 
which are radium and uranium, 
copper, gold, tin, cobalt, indus- 
trial diamonds, palm oil, cotton, 
coffee, rubber, copal gum, jute 
fibres, lumber, sugar, and pyreth- 
rum, Except for the supply of 
certain products for local con- 
sumption, there is no manufac- 
turing industry. Native agricul- 
ture, as opposed to European- 


blended, edible & sulphur, olive | 
oil soap. 


Italy 


Martini & Rossi Sa., 42 Corso Vit- 
torio Eman. Torino: Sw@et and 
dry vermouths and wines. 


Netherlands 


” 
Bouwer’s, E. G. Handelsvereniging, 
3 Joh. Vermeerplein, Amsterdam: 
Cocoa, chocolates, sugar confec- 
tionery, biscuits, cake, rusks, rye 
bread and other foodstuffs. 


Palestine 

Citrus Concentrates Producers) 
Ass’n., P. O. Box 534, Tel-Aviv: 
Food products. 

Greenfield, Isler & Sons Ltd., Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine: Beverages, wines. 

Limassol Citrus Concentrate Pro- 
' ducers Assoc., Tel-Aviv: Citrus 
concentrates and beverages, 


Portugal 


Junta Nacional Do Vinho, Rua 
Mousinho da Silveira 5, Lisbon: 
Still and sparkling table wines, 
Port, Madeira and Brandy. 


South Africa 

Ko-Operatieve Wijnbouwers Veren- 
iging, Van Zuid-Afrika, Beperkt: 
Wines and brandies. 


Switzerland 


Giglia, Giuseppe, Lugano: “Marrons 
Claces,” “Marasquin” liqueur. 


Tobler Ltd., Langgasstrasse 51, 
Berne: Chocolate products. 


Tunisia 
Slah Hajeri, 5 rue St. Vincent de 
Paul, Tunis: Wines. 


Trade Office in Trinidad 
Is Door to Many Countries| 


One of the oldest posts in the 
Canadian overseas trade service, 
the Port-of-Spain office, is located 
in Trinidad, in the commercial 
capital of the Eastern Caribbean. 
It is the centre of a network of 
radiating air and ocean shipping 
lines. Included in the area covered 
by it are 16 colonies and territories 
under British, American, Dutch 
and French flags, each with its 
own customs tariffs and regula- 
tion and trade controls. These ex- 
tend from the Virgin Islands in the 
north, to the Guianas, on the 
mainland of South America. By 
reason of its strategic location 
and long association with the area, 
the office is in a peculiarly favor- 
able position to serve the interests 
of firms engaged in trade. Unof- 
ficially it serves the interests of 
the fairly considerable number of 
Canadians living in Trinidad 
British Guiana, Barbados and the 
other British colonies, 


The Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago, the most populous politi- 
cal unit in the area, first discover- 
ed by Columbus, has. been in 
British hands since 1797. Like 
British Guiana, its population in- 
cludes large East Indian 
elements as well as those 
of African descent, which pre- 


From Coast to Coast 


Head Office: 
1449 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ee 


MANUFACTURED BY: 


LOUIS ROESSEL 


AND CO., LTD. 


MASON SPINNING LIMITED 
LAURENTIAN SILK MILLS LIMITED 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY: 
LAURENTIAN SILK MILLS LIMITED 


MILLS AT: 


CAP DE LA MADELEINE, P.Q. 
DRUMMONDVILLE, P.Q. 


T. G. MAJOR 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


dominate throughout the area. 
Except for bauxite, gold, dia- 
monds and lumber in tie Guianas, 
and small lumber and fishing in- 
dustries in some of the other col- 
onies, the economy of the area is 
mainly agricultural. Sugar, 
molasses, rum, cotton, citrus 
fruits and spices are exported 
chiefly to the United Kingdom 
and Canada. From these two 
countries and the United States 
are imported manufactured goods 
and the principal foodstuffs. With 
intensified efforts under way to 
improve economic, social and 
political conditions, one can look 
forward with reasonable hope to 
the future trade relations between 
the Eastern Caribbean territories 
and Canada, 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Imports 2,668,420 5,654,344 
Exports 4,254,752 26,354,051 
Barbados 
Imports 
Exports 
British Guiana 
Imports 6,891,319 12,357,575 
Exports 1,628,874 10,273,189 
Netherlands Guiana 
Imports 596 
Exports 42,498 
French Guiana 
Imports 1,424 90 
Exports 420 263,628 
French West Indies 
Imports cox 19,495 
Exports 74,797 858,217 
British West Indies (incl. Baham- 
as, Windwards, Leewards) 
Imports 1,579,563 814,440 
Exports 1,630,260 11,280,356 


3,874,026 7,775,651 
1,629,334 9,062,519 


518,578 
825,903 


L. H. AUSMAN. 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


controlled plantations, is as yet 
little developed, though the Gov- 
ernment is lending every possible 
assistance and encouragement in 
this direction, Total exports, 
mainly of the products mention- 
ed above, amounted, in 1944, to 
4,620,459,000 francs, while im- 
ports were valued at 2,478,408,000 
francs. 


Though the Congo is but little 
known to Canadians, it has made 
tremendous strides in the past 
few years, particularly during 
the recent war, when its valuable 
raw materials were so important 
to the United Nations. Within that 
period, imports from Canada, 
largely of military supplies and 
foodstuffs, reached an annual 
figure of $2.5 millions. With a 
view to retaining some of this 
business for Canadian exporters 
and developing reciprocal trade 
between the two countries, the 
Leopoldville office has been es- 
tablished. 


In addition to the Belgian 
Congo and the mandated area of 
Ruanda-Urundi, the territory of 
this office includes French Equa- 
torial Africa and Angola. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ 


815,279 
1,292,178 


Belgian Congo— 
Imports 469 
Exports 108,466 
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Good Connections MERIT 


YOUR PERSONAL ATTENTION 


at the 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Exhibit 


When you visit the International Trade Fair in 
Toronto (May 29-June 12), make «a point of 
dropping in at the Cannon Electric exhibit where 
many of industry's finest electrical and electronic 
connectors will be on display. 


Cannon has engineered and built over 14,000 
different connector items for the specific needs of 


modern industry. 


Once Special items, these are now recognized 
Standard Cannon Plugs, available in many varia- 
tions to solve your complex and concentrated 


wiring problems. 


Cannon experts will be glad to explain the Cannon 
line to you, answer any of your queries, discuss 
your particular connector problems. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


CANNON ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
2451 DANFORTH 


321 UNIVERSITY TOWER 
MONTREAL 


Affiliated with Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, California 


We. 


Welcome 


EXHIBITORS 
AND 
BUYERS 


6 ee 
Canada 


gOUR 
¥ 4 
c t 
: * 
YOUR BANK 


4 Country in the post-war period has a vast 
wealth of natural resources and manufacturing 
equipment, plus the ability of its people to produce 
the things the world so vitally needs today. 


In the present urgent need for restoration of foreign 


trade, The Dominion Bank can be of great assist- 


ness with Canada. 


‘ance to those contemplating import or export busi- 


Dominion Bank services are backed by over seventy- 


five years of practical experience in the export and 


conditions. 


import field, plus an intimate knowledge of local 


A BANKING SERVICE THAT AIDS- TWO- 


WAY FOREIGN TRADE 


Branches throughout Canada and Agents and Corre- 
spondents in the principal commercial centres of 
the world contribute to a comprehensive banking 


service. 


Enquiries will be welcomed by our Foreign 
Department at Head Office. 


New York 
49 Wall St. 


London, England 
3 King William St., E.C. 4 


THE DOMINION BANK _ 


(Established 1871) 


HEAD OFFICE: KING & YONGE STS., TORONTO, CANADA 





Oslo Office Most Northerly|Liverpool Is Key to Heart 
Of English Industrial Area 


Canadian Trade Centre 


Canada’s most northern diplo- 
matic ana commercial mission 
ebroad is established in Oslo. This 
city of nearly 400,000 people is 
situated some two hundred miles 
north of the meridian line on 
which lies Churchill, on Hudson 


Bay. The territory covered by the 
Oslo office, Norway and Den- 


mark, extends from the Arctic 


Ocean to the German border, | 


north of the Kiel Canal, and has a 
total population of 7.5 millions. 


Although both countries de- 
velop the industries of the sea 
and forest, Canada’s wheat lands, 
some of her metale and her man- 
ufactures create great interest in 
trading circles of Norway, Due 
to difficulties of exchange and 
the need for controls, which 
limit imports to items of greatest 
necessity fo rehabilitation re- 
construction and renewal of in- 
dustry, complete freedom of trade 
by individuals is not yet possible. 
The‘Oslo office of the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner Service is 
maintaining close contact with 
these developments. 


S. G. MacDONALD 
Commercial Secretary, Canadian 
Legation 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
Norway $ $ 
Imports ° 680,345 4,998,641 
Exports 10,907,457 20,319,773 
Denmark 
Imports 
Exports 


197,169 1,454,771 
1,582,223 4,328,049 


Italian, Czech, Yugoslav 


Trade Office is in Rome 


Canada is considered by Ital- 
ians to be among the elite nations; 
a haven and a refuge, the Shan- 
gri-La of a war-torn Europe. If 
Italians cannot for the moment 
go to Canada, they at least desire 
to bind themselves more closely 
to the economy of Canada with 


J. P. MANION, 
Commercial Secretary 


CANADAIR 


Aircraft Type— Medium range general 
purpose transport—four engines—40.48 


ties bereft of fear, either of poli- 
tical or economic encroachments. 
Italians liked and respected Can- 
ada’s fighting men. They realize 
the tremendous industrial war- 
time developments, and they find, 
in their own resurgent economic 
youth, a kinship which they hope 
will be appreciated. Sturdy work- 
men and technicians as they are, 
they have a productive future 
which only financial mismanage- 
ment could endanger. 

The trade territory of this of- 
fice includes Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Malta and Libya. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1946 
Italy — $ $ 

Imports 2,354,135 2,704,224 

Exports 2,238,584 20,387,069 
Czechoslovakia — 

Imports 191,291 

Exports 181,166 
Malta (incl. Cyprus) — 

Imports 5,758 

Exports 381,645 
Yugoslavia — 

Imports 1,819 

Exports 12,030,003 
Tripoli — 

Imports 549 _— 

Exports —_ — 

(1947 figures not available), 


964,115 
9,859,558 


56,188 
4,670,877 


188,620 
19,743 


FOUR — Brief Facts 


passengers—all-up weight 80,200 Ibs. 


Pressurization— 8,000 foot cabin alti- 


tude at 20,000 flight altitude: 


Power Package — Rolls-Royce — Com- 
plete power plant with Mk: 624 engine 
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Liverpool has always been re- 
garded as one of the principal 
ports of the United Kingdom, the 
terminus of many _ steamship 
services, including a number 
between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, that extend to the four 
corners of the earth. Liverpool 
and Merseyside are nanies heard 
by and familiar to _ traders 
throughout the world. 


Liverpool still bears tthe scars 
of damage inflicted during air 
raids. Nevertheless, the grim de- 
termination of Merseyside people 
is evidenced by the fact that 
repairs and rebuilding are pro- 
ceeding, although slowly. 

The Liverpool office maintains 
close contact with the industrial 
and business community through- 
out the North of England, the 
Midlands and Wales. The import- 
ance of this area to Canadian 
trade interests is self-evident; the 
heart of industrial England lies 
in this territory. 

The fundamental purpose of 
the office is, of course, the de- 
velopment of trade between the 
United Kingdom and, Canada. 
There are 99 centres in this ter- 
ritory with a population of over 
50,000. When such names as 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Hull, Newcastle, Not- 
tingham, Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury, Macclesfield, Brad- 


M. J. VECHSLER 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


ford, Preston, Lancaster, Middles- 
berough, Cardiff and Swansea 
are mentioned, every Canadian 
immediately recognizes the types 
of products for which these 
respective areas are world famous 
and how suzh industrial centres 
can form markets for Canadian 
products, as well as sources of 
supply for Canada’s needs. 


. Machinery Exhibits ' 


(Continued from page 18) 
ters, industrial trucks, gravity and 
power belt conveyors. 

Small Motors Inc., 2076 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 14, Ill: Grinders, acces- 
sories, oil burner, fan, ventilating, 
geared motors, balloon blowers. 

Sunstrand Machine Tool Company, 
Rockford, Ill: Fuel pumps for oil 
burners. 

The Powder Weld Process Co., 785 
Park Ave., New York 2, N.Y.: 
Welding and flame spraying 
equipment. 

Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Wis.: Diesel, gas and gasoline en- 
gines and power units. 

Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., 936 Wright. 
wood Ave., Chicago 14, IIll.: Vises, 
machinist vises, utility vises, pipe 
vises, automotive tools. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Hasrison, N.Y.: 
Pumps, air compressors, refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning equip- 
ment, Diesel engines and turbines. 


France 

D.D.D. Moulins A Farine, Chausee 
de Lille, Bailleul (Nord): Flour 
milling machinery and equipment. 
Equiplec, Sc ‘ete, 17 rue Jacque- 
mont, Paris 17.: Welding equip- 
ment. 


Czechoslovakia 

Alba, West Bohemian Engineeping, 
Works and Foundries, National 
Corp. Horovice: Machines. 


1760 BHP for take-off. 


age operational weight. 


Ceskomoravska-Kolben-Danek, Na- 
tional Corporation, Praha: Ma- 
chines. 

Chotebor Metallurgical Factory 
National Corporation, Chotebor: 
Breathing apparatus, mining 
lamps, welding and brazing equip- 
ment. 

Kotva, Spol s.r.c. Czechoslovakia. 
Zlin.: Machines, machine tools. 
Mez-Moravian Electrical Engineer- 
ing Works, National Corporation, 

Olomouc: Welding machines. 

Metra, Méasuring Apparatus Works 
National - Corporation, Blansko. 
Electrical measuring apparatus. 

Pilana Factory for Sawg and Wood- 
working Tools, Natio%al Corpora- 
tion Hulin: Saws and Woodwork- 
ing Tools. 

Povazka Engineering Works, Na- 
tional Corporation, Povazska 
Bystrica: Machines. 

Skoda Works, National Corporation, 
Plzen: Machines: 


Sweden 
Kohlswa Hernverks Aktiebolag 
Kolsva: Anvils. 


Norway 
Sverre-Munck, 
machinery. 


Netherlands 

Ocean Ltd, Holland, Ringdijk A. 12 
Bolnes near Rotterdam: Valves 
for all liquids, spot and remote 
control. 


Bergen: Electric 


—built in Britain—quickly detachable— 
Speed — 345 MPH at 21,200 ft. at avers 


Range & Payload — Maximum payload 
of 14,548 lbs. can be carried over a range 
of 2,920 miles. Maximum Still Air Range 
if 4,060 miles with a payload of 8,521 Ibs: 
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Crean; colourful, resilient linoleum — favourite 
flooring for homes, offices, stores, public buildings—will 
be on parade at Canada’s International Trade Fair) 


We are glad of the opportunity to present this exhibit, 
which shows the distinctive style and quality achieved 
through more than 75 years of linoleum manufacturing, 


Our products, so widely and so favourably known 
in Canada, are today figuring largely in Canada’s 
export business. Every visitor from every- 

where is cordially invited to see this 

Dominion Linoleum exhibit! 


Coliseum, Canadian National Exhibition Grounds, Toronto. 


LINOLEUM 
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SF. OR the air routes of the Empire and the world, overland and overseas; 
Canadair Limited presents the versatile Canadair Four. Equipped with Rolls-Royce 
power plants produced at Britain’s world-famous Rolls-Royce works and built by 
skilled Canadian craftsmen, the Canadair Four is truly an Empire product for the air 
work of the world. 


Present volume production enables 
quick delivery and attractive price: 
Deferred payments to qualified pur- 
chasers permitting payment from earn- 
ings may be arranged. Payment for 
power plants may be made in Sterling: 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL CANADA 
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century ago — in 1851 — even 
country was started along the 
to nationhood, a gathering of world 
in London stood before the first 
i of Canadian products assembled in 
prod were, in main: cutters, 
robes, birch-bark canoes, and sad- 
And they were a true cross-section of 
’s uction at that time. 
oday, among the press releases that have 
into this office from Trade Fair head- 
quarters is a sheet headed: Principal Prod- 
ucts To Be Shown By Canadian Exhibitors. 
are 53 diverse items on that list 
represents a true cross-section of 
production: a cross-section which 
world will be seeing in actuality 
time. 
The newest item on that list is precision 
its, the oldest furs. Let’s take a 
jook at Canada the producer, from furs 
through wheat, through pulp and paper 
right up to microscopes and such. 
And it’s important from the outset for 
the reader to realize three vital facts: 

1. From its inception Canada’s economy 
has rested heavily on external trade — 
the exchange of large exportable sur- 
pluses of basic commodities drawn from 
the rich storehouses of her vast forest- 
lands, prairies, and waters for the capital 
goods necessary to the development of 
her economy; for goods for her people to 
wear, eat, use in the home; for industrial 
fuels and materials. 

2. Today Canada receives 27% of her 
national income from her exports; a like 
proportion of her national expenditure 
goes into import trade. 

3. While war badly battered the econ- 
omy of almost all of the Old World na- 
tions, it served .to stimulate and boost 
industrial progress in Canada. 

Now while this war condition has mater- 
jally changed the nature of the Canadian 
industrial picture it has not changed mater- 


and six and one half times the 1913 figure. 

Of course, price changes account for some 
of the differential but volume and diversity 
have increased greatly. 

On the score of diversity here are the 
significant facts which give as broad a pic- 
ture as is possible here of the changing Cana- 
dian economy. 

In 1913, 63% of Canadian exports came 
under the heading of farm products, fish 
and furs, 14% comprised wood and paper 
products; 16% consisted of minerals and 
products and a bare 7% was classed as other 
exports, chiefly manufactures. 

Now look at what has happened over the 


years. 
For 1947 the figure for farm products, 
fish and furs is 34%; wood and paper prod- 


From birth as a nation, Canada’s 
rs Wig has leaned heavily on external 
trade. 


Here is a brief review of this country’s 
economic history — a _ remarkable 
transition from one based largely on 
wheat and agriculture to one in which 
highly diversified industrialization has 
marched shoulder-to-shoulder with her 
rich primary industries. 


On inside pages of this section are 
details of the vast expansion which has 
taken place in some of the industries 
which have lifted Canada to her present 
high place as an industrial and trading 
nation. 


ucts have more than doubléd to 31%; manu- 
factures have nearly trebled to 19%. 

Now let’s take a look at the vital figures 
of the growth of Canadian manufacturing 
industries, 

In the years since the beginning of the 
century gross value of production has in- 


» creased 17 times. The figure for 1900: was 


$480 millions; for 1945 (the latest available 
figure) it was $8,250 millions, Capital invest- 
ment in 1900 totaled $447 millions;.in 1943 
(the figures: are no longer collected) it was 


_ up t6 $6,317 millions. 


A little more. than‘330,000 workers earn- 


, \ ed $113 millions from manufacturing: indus- 


P. 
lopment which has 

i ince the twenties. 

i export history reveals 
significant progress in the Canadian economy 
from one based largely on wheat to one of 

i diversified industrialization. 
exports last year (excluding gold) 
$2,775.1 millions. This figure is two 
one half times the 1939 figure, more 
double the peak peace year of 1928 


tries in 1900; today’s payroll is around $1,900 
millions for an estimated one million 
workers, 

In 1900, one in 18 of the total population 
was working at the factory bench (or in a 
factory office); today it’s one in 12. 

The Years Since the War 

Now let’s take a comparison with 1939, 
for the years from then on are the most im- 
mediately significant in tracing the indus- 
trial pattern. 

In 1939, 24,805 manufacturing establish- 


ments employed 660,000 workers, paid them 
$738 millions in salaries and wages and 
turned out goods worth $3,474 millions. 
Capital employed was $3,647 millions. 

In 1945 29,050 establishments employed 
1,119,000 workers, paid them $1,845 mil- 
lions in salaries and wages and turned out 
goods, as already observed, worth $8,250 
millions. 

In the war years then the labor force in- 
creased some 40%; capital investment was 
doubled; the payroll was more than doubled. 

And the Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries are still running at a fast clip. 

One final figure points up more signifi- 
cantly than any other the development of 
Canadian industry: power consumed. 


In the years 1917 to 1944 the total horse- 
power consumed by Canadian manufac- 
turing industry increased by nearly 300% 
and this figure must further be weighted 
with the fact that this also was a period of 
increasing streamlining of production: that 
is, volume of production per horsepower 
consumed was on the upgrade. 


What We are Producing 

What about diversity of production? How 
has Canadian manufacturing enlarged its 
field? What precisely was the war influence? 

As the figures show, at the outbreak of 
war, Canada had a substantial manufactur- 
ing base. The bulk of its production went to 
domestic needs. And here was the founda- 
tion on which the vast munitions effort was 
built — the lesser arsenal of democracy in 
North America, lesser but nevertheless re- 
markable for a small nation which also gave 
freely of manpower to the armed forces. 

Naturally, much of the war-expanded in- 
dustry — the purely munitions part of it — 
could not be reconverted to peacetime use 
though many of the original and hastily- 
built factories which housed this war effort 
now are being used for industry. 

But in other spheres, such as. the produc- 
tion of mechanical tramsport, aircraft, ships, 
the war effort served two purposes. It 
brought about rapid expansion of existing 
facilities which obviously were easily recon- 
verted to peacetime needs; it sparked the 
development. of new processes, new mater- 
ials, 

For example, Canada’s present-day aircraft 
industry — negligible prewar — but now 
producing everything from light training 
planes to four-engine transport aircraft and 
jet fighters. 

Also, the web of chemical industries built 
around the Government-owned Polymer 
synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia, Ont., plas- 
tics, synthetic textiles developments. 

Rapid strides have been made in the alu- 
minum, magnesium, and steel industries and 
the industries dependent on these products. 

There’s been a vast expansion in output 
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Where We Stand in World Trade 


(Canada’s Exports and Imports as % of world totals) 
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in the automobile, farm implements, machin- 
ery and electrical appliance industries. 

Some of 1947’s export figures, when com- 
pared with those for 1939 give ample evi- 
dence of this. 

Take autos. In 1939 Canada exported $26 
millions. Last year the figure was $96 mil- 
lions. 

Farm implements were sold abroad to the 
tune of $42 millions last year as against $7 
millions in 1939. 

Other types of machinery netted us $41 
millions in export trade in 1947 as against 
$11 millions in 1939. 

Electrical apparatus export sales were 
more than six times what they were in 1939 
— $19 millions as against $3 millions. 

Let’s take a look at some individual pro- 
duction figures for further comparison. 

Slaughtering and meat packing was the 
country’s leading industry in 1945 (latest 
year for which figures are available) and 
the gross value of production of the packing- 
houses was nearly three times that of 1939: 
$504 millions as against $185 millions. 

Aircraft didn’t even appear in the list of 
40 leading industries for 1939; in 1945 gross 
value of production was $278 millions (it 
is of course much lower today). 

Automobiles came fifth in the list of indus- 
tries in 1939 with gross value of production 
valued at $107 millions; in 1945 the rating 
was seventh, gross value of production $228 
millions. 

Electrical apparatus accounted for $89 
millions of gross value of manufacturing 
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production in 1939; in 1945 for $230 millions, 

Shipbuilding was another nonstarter in 
1939’s 40 leading industries; in 1945 ac- 
counted for $204 millions of total manufac- 
turing production. 


Where Industry is Located 
Where are Canada’s main industrial 
centres? 

The provinces of Ontario and Quebec be- 
tween them account for roughly 80% of all 
Canadian manufacturing production with 
Ontario taking the bigger share (nearly 
50%). 

But industrialization is going ahead in the 
Prairies, too. Where in 1939 gross value of 
production was $282 millions, in 1945 it was 
$755 millions. In 1939 the Prairie provinces 
had 2,700 manufacturing establishments; by 
1945 another 600 had been added; the pay- 
roll had jumped from $51 millions to $109 
millions; the number of workers from 43,000 
to 71,000. 

Even more impressive growth has been re- 
corded in British Columbia and today indus- 
trialization of that province is proceeding 
apace, 

In the 1939-1945 period, gross value of 
production more than doubled — from $247 
millions to $628 millions; payroll more than 
trebled — from $53 millions to $160 mil- 
lions; number of workers more than dou- 
bled — from 42,000 to 87,000. 

And what of future over-all plans in 
Canadian industry? 

Here are some estimates of new invest- 
ments for construction, machinery, and 


IMPO RTS $ Millions 


equipment projects to be completed during 
1949, as compiled by the Department of 
Reconstruction: 

For the pulp and paper industry — $347 
millions; 

For food and tobacto — $184 millions; 

For iron and steel — $135 millions; 

For textiles — $115 millions; 

For nonmetal mineral products — $112 
millions; 

For chemicals — $106 millions; 

For other industries — $105 millions; 

A grand total of $1,104 millions. 

Finally, note must be taken of the fact 
that Canada’s industrial development owes 
much to the huge inflow of capital from 
U. S., U. K. and. other countries whose in- 
dustrialists have set up shop here. 

It is estimated for example that there are 
fully 2,000 American branch plants and 
affiliated industries in Canada of which 
about 50% are directly engaged in manufac- 
turing. Their capital investment approxi- 
mates $2,000 millions. Their number is grow- 
ing monthly. 

British firms in large numbers, additional 
to some 450 subsidiary firms with a reported 
capital investment in Canada of $600 mil- 
lions, want to establish branch plants here, 
await only release from currency regula- 
tions. 

French, Belgian and Netherlands indus- 
trialists also are showing a keen interest in 
establishing here. 


\ To all Canada offers a welcome and many 


advantages. 


What We Buy: 


TEN LEADING IMPORTS IN 1947 $ Millions 


What | We Sell: 


TEN LEADING EXPORTS IN 1947 | $ Millions 
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Wheat and 
Wheat Flour 


Nonferrous Metals 
and Products 


Pulpwood and 
Woodpulp 
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Newsprint Biggest Manufacturing - Industry 


000 tons.a year compared with an? 


$1 Billion Capital Investment 
$115 Million Annual Payroll 


Discussions involving Canadian 
trade cannot proceed far before 
the subject of pulp and. paper is 
raised. Pulp and paper is the 
largest manufacturing - industry 
in Canada with an invested capital 
of approximately $1 billion, 

Last year gross value of pro- 
duction by the industry was’ close 
to $700 millions; and about $530 
millions of this went to the ex- 
port market. 

This is the industry producing 
newsprint which goes half way 
round the world. It is also respon- 
sible for the development of a 
group of paper mill engineers 
and technicians contributing to 
the growth of the industry in other 
countries. 

A Canadian engineering firm, 
for instance has been engaged by 
Indian interests to undertake the 
construction of a newsprint mill 
in India using the broad leaf tree 
as raw material. 

In Canada, the 113 pulp and 
paper mills employ nearly 50,000 
Canadians on a full-time basis 
and this year gave part-time work 
to another 192,000 woods work- 
ers. Salaries and wages to full- 
time employees total approxi- 
mately $115 millions annually, 

Pulp and paper companies are 
the largest buyers of transporta- 
tion and electrical power in Can- 
ada and are among the largest 
purchasers of fuel, agricultural 
products and chemicals. In effect 
the pulp and paper industry con- 
stftutes the largest single element 
in the Canadian economy—inter- 
nally and externally. 


U. S. Big Customer 


What does this mean to Cana- 
dian trade? It means more than 
exports of newsprint, woodpulp 
and pulpwood and imports of 
paper mill supplies. The $115 mil- 
lions paid out annually in wages 
and salaries means that 50,000 
Canadians and their families have 
the money to buy the consumer 


goods which the British, Ameri- 
can or European salesman has 
to offer. 

Practically all of the country’s 
pulp and paper exports go to 
United States; bringing. in. U. S. 
dollars which in turn help to pay 
for the:raw materials which Can- 
ada must buy in United States to 
keep the wheels of its manufac- 
turing industries turning. 

Last year, it is estimated, news- 
print exports alone brought in 
close to $400 millions U.S, funds. 
Over-all it is safe to say that 
about 45 cents of every American 
dollar that came to Canada from 
the export of goods to United 
States was brought in by pulp 
and paper exports. 

By exporting the bulk of its 
output to United States the pulp 
and paper industry has made an 
important contribution toward the 
financing of Canadian export 
credits over the past two or three 
years. 

Canada uses a good part of its 
U. S. funds to purchase a number 
of commodities in United States 
such'as coal, raw cotton, oil, etc.; 
products which the country must 
have if it-is to play its part in 
European recovery. 


60% of World Supply 


Newsprint is the most impor- 
tant of the pulp and paper prod- 
ucts from the standpoint of pro- 
duction and exports. In 1947 news- 
print production totaled more 
than 4.4 million tons. 

This was the highest production 
on record and’ newsprint mills 
operated at 102.2% of capacity to 
do it. This year Canada will like- 
ly produce slightly-in excess ‘of 
this figure or just about one half 
of the total world production. 

Along’ with Newfoundland the 
two countries will produce close 
to 60% of the world’s supply. 

In the 25 years from 1925-50 
Canadian newsprint capacity has 
shown an average increase of 116,- 
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¥ During the War, Dofasco 
pioneered armoured steel 
castings for tanks. Cast steel 
breech blocks, cast steel 
muzzle brakes for guns. 


v Dofasco pioneered rolled 


steel armour plate that was 
50% easier to machine and 
20% better ballistic test. 


V Dofasco pioneered — 


Cast Steel 
Roll Shells 


for Canada’s Mining Industry 


V_ Dofasco’s hest pioneering job - 


EMPLOYEES’ SAVINGS AND 
PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
now fotals 


$4,747, 


581.74 
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average increase of 86,000 tons 
in the. rate of demand. In one 
five-year period — 1925-30 — it 
more than doubled—from 1.7 mil- 
lions tons to 3.6 millions tons. 

In the depressed ‘30’s, however, 
the demand for newsprint along 
with that for many other commo- 
dities fell off drastically. In the 
period 1929-40 there was only one 
year—1937—in which U. S, con- 
sumption equalled the 1929 
figure and U. S. purchases from 
Canadian mills slipped off even 
more than consumption due to 
U.. S. purchasing from other 
sources. 

This meant that for about 10 
years Canada had standing idle 
about one million tons of capacity. 
During the war newsprint pro- 
duction was curtailed to conserve 
labor and materials. 

Today Canada is in a new stage 
of capacity expansion albeit of 
more modest dimensions than that 
which occurred in the 1920's. 
Rated capacity in 1947 was 4.3 
million tons and it is estimated 
that this will increase to 46 
million tons in 1950. 

This expansion is reflected in 
Canadian production. In 1945, the 
last year of war restrictions, Ca- 
nadian production was 3.2 million 
tons. This was 238,000 tons better 
than the 1935-39 prewar averages. 

In 1946 production exceeded 
four million tons and last year 
was more than 4.4 millions. 

82% to U. S. 

’ Where does all this production 
go? Last year 82% of Canadian 
newsprint shipments went to 
United States, 12% to United 
Kingdom and other overseas 
countries and 6% to Canadian con- 
sumers, 

It ‘is significant to note that 
while European countries exper- 
ienced an acute shortage of news- 
print last year it was due to idle 
capacity on the continent rather 
than a decline in Canadian over- 
seas shipments, 

The fact that practically all of 
the increase in Canadian produc- 
tion is going to U. S. is due to: 
(a) increased U. S. consumption | 
and (b) declining U. S. produc- 
tion. 

From 1936 to 1946 consumption 
of newsprint in U. S. increased 
from.3.7 million tons to 4.8 million 
tons. Over the same period U. S. 
production dropped from 911,000 
tons ‘annually to 754,000 tons. 

Thus Canada has assumed a still 
more important role as a supplier 
of newsprint to U. 8. 

This is reflected in the fact that 
'in 1929 Canada supplied 57% of 
| U. S, requirements; in 1939 sup- 
| plied 62% and last year produced 
| 76% of the total U. S. supply. 

Unbalance In Supply 

There is no question that there 
is a decided unbalance “in the 
|supply of newsprint among the 
countries of the world. In 1948, 
for example, out of an estimated 
total world production of 8.1 mil- 
lion tons United States will con- 
sume about 5.1 million tons, 

This unbalance can be attribut- 
ed to two factors: (a) a shortage 
of U. S. dollars or convertible 
currency (b) idle newsprint ca- 
pacity in Europe and Asia. 

It is estimated that there is 1.5 
million tons of idle machine ca- 
pacity in, 1948..In United King- 
dom, for example, the newsprint 
industry is working at only 24% 
of capacity due to the low level 
of woodpulp imports from Scan- 
dinavia. 

In Europe the shortage of fuel, 
principally coal, has hampered 
| the rehabilitation of several mills, 
it is said, 

On the basis of the above evi- 
dence, however, it is apparent that 
Canada is supplying about as 
much newsprint to countries 
‘other than United States as it 
| ever did although the distribution 
may have changed to some extent 
as a result of exchange difficulties 
in various countries. 

Following is a list of countries 
receiving Canadian newsprint in 
1947 and tonnage shipped: 








Country: 
Argentina 
Australia 
British West Indies 
Brazil 
Br. India, Ceylon & Burma, 
Br. South Africa 
Other Africa 


Tonnage 
50,182 
161,592 
4,877 
29,889 
16,262 
36, 


1,570 
8,281 
17,747 
8,794 
1,564 
519 





Other South America .... 
Other See area «4... 
Mexico .... 
New Zealand . eccceboces 
United Kingdom | ernseeee 

Uruguay .... eeecee 
United States eeeeerteae 


serpeece 


49,452 


4,220,779 
Actually Canadian mills hold 


long-term contracts with U. K, | 


customers for a much greater ton- 
nage than was delivered. In the 
ease of .other countries token 
shipments have been made where 
possible. 

But practically all Canadian 
newsprint is sold under long-term 
contracts with U. S. customers and 
these customers want all that the 
mills can produce. 

Price Below World Level 

And while the demand for news- 
print has reached unprecedented 
levels the present contract price 
of $96 per ton is still well below 
the open market prices. 

Supporting the four-million ton 
newsprint industry is a still big- 
ger pulp capacity. Last year the 
country produced something over 
seven million tons of pulp of var- 
ious types. A large precentage of 
this was groundwood used in 
newsprint production. , 

Sulphite pulp is estimated at 
around 1.7 million tons and sul- 
phate pulp about 740,000 tons. 
Probably the greatest expansion 


in Canada’s pulp and paper indus-_ 


try is presently taking place in 
the sulphate pulp division. By 


Sports and Toy Industries. 
Make Big Postwar Showing 


Leading firms 
growing toy industry—another of 
Canada’s war-born industries— 
make an impressive showing in 
Recreational Products and Equip- 
ment, together with the produc- 
ers of toys and sporting goods 
and equipment from five other 
countries. 

Among these, Norway has sent 
over some fine ski equipment 
for this section to be found in the 
Automotive Building. 

Here’s a list of exhibitors (as | 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 
Acme Novelties Reg’d, 116 Spadina 


Ave., Toronto: Toy cap guns, bal-| 


loons, fireworks, pencil 
peners, prophylactics, etc. 
| British Xylontie Co. of Canada Ltd., 
60 Front St. W., Toronto: Synthe- 


tic rubber, toilet sponges, plastic | 


toilet articles, household goods. 
toys, 

Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., 
Weston, Ont.: C.C.M. bicycles, 


bike-wagons, joycycles, ice-skates, | 


laminated hockey: ski- 
binding. 

Canadian Industries Ltd., P.O. Box 
10, Montreal: Recreational pro- 


sticks, 


ducts. and equipment, shells and /| 


ammunition. 

Cheerio Toys and Games Ltd., 35 
Hanna Ave., Toronto: Toys- and 
games. 

Dee & Cee Toy Co. Ltd., 301 King 
St. E., Toronto: Dolls with mov- 
ing eyes, wigs all composition, 
rubber body dolls, soft-body dolls. 

Drummondville Cotton Co. Ltd., 710 
Victoria Sq., Montreal: Fishing 
nets and twines, tire cord, canvas 
duck, linen thread, rope. 

Freeman Toy Co. Ltd., 41 Colbourne 
St., Toronto: Dolls and toys. 

|Frolic Industries Ltd., 74 King St. 
E., Toronto: Kiddies’ 
ware, tea, 

| cutlery sets. 

Galt Metal Industries Ltd. Galt. 

| Ont.: Metal wagons, toys. 


coffee, cooking and) 


1950 it is likely that sulphate 
capacity will have reached the 
million-ton mark. 

Like newsprint, practically all 
of Canada’s surplus pulp produc- 
tion is exported to United States. 
In 1947 exports were approxi- 
mately 1.6 million tons. In general, 
however, Canada produces a com- 
paratively small tonnage of mar- 
ketable pulp since most mills are 
integrated and produce pulp for 
their own use in paper making. 

In addition to newsprint and 
pulp, however, Canada produces 
all of its domestic requirements 
for fine papers, kraft, board, etc. 
But at present the capacity for the 
production of these grades does 
not permit any notable quantity 
for export. 

There is at present a significant 
body of opinion which feels that 
Canada should expand its capa- 
city of fine papers as a means of 
increasing U. S. dollar receipts. 
Canada needs great quanities of 
American goods and to maintain 
a balance it is forced to bend all 
efforts toward increasing exports 
to that country. 

The pulp and paper industry 
could and probably will contri- 
bute much to the solution of this 
problem by increasing the volume 
of commodities that are now ex- 
ported and by moving into inter- 
national trade in commodities that 
are now largely produced for the 
domestic market. 


Behind the pulp and paper 
industrial giant stand the vast 
Canadian timber resources, For- 
ests in Canada cover about one 
and a quarter million square 
miles and about two thirds of this 
are productive. About one half of 
the productive forests are acces- 
sible and these cover an area of 
approximately 435,000 square 
miles—about twice the size of the 
province of Ontario, 

Regions now regarded as inac- 
cessible are estimated to contain 
100 billion cubic feet of softwood. 

‘hese, however, are only tem- 
| poragihy inaccessible since wood 
| from the area will be available 
once transportation is provided, 

Canada consu.nes’ annually 
about eight and a half million 
cords of pulpwood from a total 
production of about 10.5 million 
cords. The balance is exported. 
But the pulp and paper industry 
is not the only user of Canadian 
forests. 

The Dominion Forest Service 
shows that only 17% of forest de- 
pletion goes for pulpwood used in 
Canadian mills. Another 22% is 
used for fuelwood, 35° for lum- 
ber, pulpwood and log exports, 
and 26% destroyed by fires, in- 
sects and disease, 

With this heavy drain on the 
forest resources it is estimated 
that wood consumption is now ap- 
proaching the volume of annual 
regrowth. 

To preserve and conserve the 
raw material essential for their 
operation most pulp and paper 
mills are now cutting their pulp- 
wood on a perpetual yield basis. 
Companies know that they will 
need as big a tree crop in 1968 as 
today. 

And Canadians know that they 
have a big stake in the preserva- 
tion of the forest. They know that 
approximately $25 out of every 
$100 of primary Canadian wealth 
and income comes out of the 
forests and that $45 out of every 
$100 of U. S. dollar exports comes 
from pulp and paper. 

Loss of Canadian timber re- 
sources would mean a serious 
blow to world trade and recovery. 
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aluminum! Webster Brothers Ltd., 


in Canada’s|Guelph Elastic Hosiery Co. Ltd., 


Guelph, Ont: Protex Mee 
Athletic goods, plastic specialties, | 
Kapok safety floats, cushions. 
Hand, T. W. Fireworks Co. Ltc&k, 
Cooksville, Ont.: Fireworks, toys, | 
games, specialties and styrotile. | 
H. & R. Arms Co, Ltd., Small Arms 
Bldg., Long Branch, Ont.: Rifles, | 
shotguns, 
Lines Bros. (Canada) Ltd., 4000 St. | 
Patrick St., Montreal: Toys, bi-| 
cycles, trikes, prams. 


| Lowe, Samuel Co. of Canada Ltd.,| 


184 Front St. E., Toronto: Story 
books, paint books, cut-out books 
published in any language. 

Model Craft Hobbies Ltd., 66 Wel- 
lington St. W., Toronto: Mode} 
airplane and boat construction | 
kits, chemistry sets, toy telegraph 
keys. 

Murdison, Andrew, 
Newmarket, Ont.: 
toys, display. 

Ontario Textiles Ltd. 


Dixon Bldg., 
Magic dolls, | 


and games. 


Pritty’s Good Housckeeping Shops, | 
Bicycle 


St. Catharines, 
equipment, 

Reliable Toy Co. Ltd., 253 Carlaw 
Ave., Toronto: Dolls, plush toy 
animals, plastic toys, musical toys, 
rattles and tableware. 


Sunshine, Waterloo Co. Ltd., Water- 


Ont.: 


loo, Ont.: Tricycles, roller skates, | 
electrical appli- | 


baby carriages, 
ances, steel shelving. 

Thornhill, Paterson & Co. Ltd., 433 
St. Helen St., Montreal: Baby car- 
riages and doll prams. 


Tillotson Rubber Co. Ltd., 201 St. 


Louis St., St. Johns, 
ducts made from 
latex. 

Wadley, Ernest Ltd., 1207 University 
St., Montreal: Aluminum, Floor- 
ing, Water colours, cutlery, toys, 
furniture, thermometers. 

1161 King 

St., London, Ont.: Canada’s lar- 

gest die-cast toy manufacturers, 

mechanical and pull type. 


Que.: Pro- 


pure 


United Kingdom 
Associated Model 


Migrs. Export 
Corp., Totton, 


Southampton: 


| 
(Ontext), 84) 
Wellington St. W., Toronto: Toys | 


liquid | 
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McLean Kennedp, Limited 


STEAMSHIP MANAGERS, BROKERS & AGENTS 


(ESTABLISHED 1889) 


Regular Services from Canadian Ports 


HEAD & LORD LINE 


TO AND FROM 


Belfast — Dublin — _ Liverpool 


ELLERMAN’S WILSON LINE 


TO AND FROM 


Hull on Aberdeen — Middlesbrough 


CANADA-INDIA LINE 


(Ellerman & Bucknell Steamship Company Limited) 


TO AND FROM 


Mediterranean — Middle East — India 


CANADIAN-FAR EAST LINE 


(Ellerman & Bucknell Steamship Company Limited) 


Manila 


TO AND FROM 
Shanghai 


— Hong Kong — Dalny 


Singapore and Strait Settlements 


McLEAN 


Model boat & airplane construc- 
tional kits, model Diesel engines 
and jet propulsion units. 
Cascelloid Ltd., Leicester: 
toys, games, | balls, rattles, 
and beach toys. 

Halex Ltd., Hale End, London, E.4. 
Table tennis balls, baby sets and 
novelties. 

Industrial Crafts Ltd., 344 Main St., 
Glasgow: Baby carriages, dolls 


Dolls, 
bath 


WUT 


el 
_ 


i ! Ny) 


CANADA-MEXICO LINE 
(Federal Commerce & Navigation Co. Limited) 


To and From Vera Cruz 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


KENNEDY, 


Coristine Building, Montreal 
and at Saint John, N.B. 


LIMITED 


General Canadian Agents 


prams, strollers, nursery furniture, 


toys, wicker furniture. 


United States 
| Shakespear Company, 


and baits. 


Czechoslovakia 


Stredoceska, Special Toy Factory, |S.A.C.A.T.L, Corso Venzaglia, N.16, 
24 Prikopy, Praha 2: Wooden toys, 
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Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Fishing reels, rods, lines 


plush toys, children’s vehicles. 


Norw 


ay | 
Gresvig A., Stenersgaten 4, Oslo: 
Wintersport equipments, skis, ski- 
binding skisticks, skiwaxes, salbu- 


articles, rucksacks, boots, etc. 
Ital 
Proini: Toys. 


The installation of the main reception centre, 


club room, restaurants, lounges, offices and standard booths 


in all buildings occupied by the Canadian International Trade Fair, 


together with all exterior displays throughout the grounds 


was executed for the Government of Canada by this company. 


A Partial List of Exhibitors at the Canadian International Trade Fair at’ 
Toronto, Canada for whom this company also installed outstanding exhibits: 


Co-operative Wine Growers Association 


of South Africa Lid. 
Lawrence & Newell, England 
Konersmann Bros., Netherlands 
Superior Silk Mills, Canada 
Smith and Forward Ltd., England 
Mansfield Maxton Lid., England 
Fassbender & Evans Ltd., England 


Benedict Proctor Mfg. Co. Ltd., Canada 


Wolfgang Bros. Lid., England 


Montreal Locomotive Works Ltd., 
Canada 


Jordan Wine Company Ltd., Canada 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., 


Caneda 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Com- 


pany Limited, Canada 
Aluminum Goods Ltd., Canada 


Whiting Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Canada 


Mason & Risch Ltd., Canada 
Cossor (Canada) Lid., Canada 


Dingle Davidson Agencies Ltd., Canada 


| “Vee 


LIM 


Wood & Sons Limited, England 
E. Brain & Co. Ltd., England 
Wade Heath & Co. Ltd., England 


Floral China Company Limited, 
England 


A. G. Richardson Co. Ltd., England 

Burgess & Leigh, England 

Paragon China Lid., England 

Wiltshaw & Robinson Ltd., England 

National peerenen of Coffee Growers 
(Colombia), 

Geo. W. Merson Co. Limited, Canada 

E. Baker & Co. (Newcastle upon Tyne) 
Ltd., England 

Royal Crown Derby Porcelain Co. Ltd., 
ngland 

Modern Tool Works Ltd., Canada 

G. H. Walthausen, Holland 

Dominion Electrohome Industries 
Limited, Canada 

General Stampings Limited, Canada 

Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Canada 


Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario, 


Canada 
Simonds Canada Saw Co. Ltd., Canada 


Joseph giayton, & Sons (Chesterfield) 
Ltd., 


Rootes lid, England 

Grand ‘Mere Knitting Co. Utd., Canada 
Hodge & Lloyd Ltd., Canada 

Stotland Dress Inc., Canada 

Vivian Engine Works Ltd., Canada 
Zephyr Textiles Ltd., Canada 

Textile Industries Lid., Canada 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Caneda 

J. H. Connor & Son Ltd., Canada 

Sam Sherkin & Co., Canada 

Tobler Limited, Switzerland 
Alexander Furs (Canada) Lid., Canada 


W. Pearce & Co. (Northampton) Ltd., 
England 


General Steel Wares Limited, Canada 
Clarke & Clarke Co. Ltd., Canada 
Canadian Buttons Ltd., Canada 


Creative Designers and Fabricators of Exhibits and Displays. 


684 Church Street, Toronto 5, Canada— Phone KIngsdale 5895 


506 Imperial Building, Hamilton, Canada — Phone 2-2451 


Com 


Ritchie Office Equipment Lid., Cenede 
Canadian Pantex Machinery Co. Ltd., 
“Conede 


Allbright Products of Canada itd., 
Canade 

Easy Washing Machine Co. Ltd., 
Canada 

——— Silver Co. of Canada, 

Canadian sapiens Mink Breeders Ag 


sociation, C 
General hatin tae Ltd., Ceneda 
Smiths English Clocks itd., England 
Alwyn Lighting Products itd., Conade 
Catelli Food Products Ltd., Canada 
Galt Metal Industries Lid., Canada 
Savage Shoe Co. Ltd., Canada 


Gui Shirt and U: 
The, England poe ent 


Canadian Commercial Enterprises Lid, 
Canada 
The Bennett Company, U.S.A. 


Affiliated with The Canadian Engineering and Contracting Company Limited of Hamilton, Canada 
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12,000 Miles Coast, Plus Inland 
Waters, Give Up Rich Harvest 


Geography and population indi- 
cate the shape of Canada’s fish- 
ing industry. 

Take a look at the map. In the 
fjordlike West Coast are some 
7,000 miles of coastline for Can- 
ada’s inshore fishermen. On the 
East Coast, it’s 5,000 miles. Be- 
yond these are the deep-sga fish- 
eries, and, while these must be 
shared with the fishermen of 
other nations, they are close to 
Canadian ports. The land itself 
is so studded with lakes that half 
the fresh water of the world lies 
before the inland fishermen. 

From these fresh and _ salt 
waters are taken more than 70 
species of food fish and shellfish 


‘+ in such quantities that Canada 


ranks among the most prolific 
fish producers in the world. 
That’s where population comes 
in. The country has fishing re- 
sources far beyond the appetite 
of its 12.5 million inhabitants. 
Every man, woman, and child 
would have to eat some 100 
pounds of fish a year to consume 
the Canadian catch in the domes- 
tic market. In-practice, we don’t 


fisherman normally depends upon 
consumers abroad to eat three 
out of every four fish he pulls in. 

He learned well during the 
thirties that his economic well- 
being was closely allied to the 
problem of finding foreign mar- 
kets for his catch. Then, during 
the war and its wake, the em- 
phasis was upon production and 
the job of finding markets was 
absent. Last year there was a re- 
minder that the problem hasn’t 
disappeared forever.'The U. S. 
market for frozen cod fillets 
sagged, and this. fact, combined 
with a strike in the Eastern deep- 
sea fishing fleet in the early part 
of the year, turned the value of 
Canada’s fisheries production 
downward for the first time since 
the war. 

In dealing with fisheries statis- 
tics, care must be taken to ensure 
that the figures are those which 
actually express what one wants. 
There is one set of figures for 
the value of fish “as landed,” and 
another higher set for the value 
“as marketed.” 

For the over-all picture, begin 


- eat that muck fish. The Canadian' with 1945. That was the year 


Oil Imports from Venezuela 
Form Big Part of Our Trade 


Venezuela is a Spanish-speaking 


: country of some 4 million inhabi- | 


tants. In the interior, they are 


chiefly of pure Indian stock, Sut | 


in the coastal region, cities and 
towns they are mainly of Spanish- 
Indian descent. Some have Span- 
ish-Negro blood and an important 
proportion pure Spanish blood. 
The economic life of Venezuela 
is concentrated almost wholly in 
the northern coastal section. Only 
there do modern roads and the 
few short railways exist. All 


other transportation is by air- | 


eraft or furnished by mules. 
Venezuela is the world’s third 
largest oil-producing country, 
petroleum accounting for 90% of | 
the exports. The marked prosper- 
ity of the country depends on this 
rapidly expanding industry. Vene- 
zuela is only lightly industrialized 
and agriculturally backward, and 
must import practically the whole 
of her needs, even primary food- 
stuffs. Canadians and Canadian 
commodities are highly regarded, 
and are very well received. A 
wide-open, almost uncontrolled 
spot-eash market exists for these 


' goods. 
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C. S, BISSETT 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
Venezuela $ $ 
Imports 1,943,103 46,687,971 
Exports 1,702,551 12,988,625 
Netherlands West Indies 
Imports 269,533 
Exports 179,225 


8,647,594 
1,843,661 


Washington Office Serves 


Canadian Trade Interests 


Washington holds the unique 
distinction among Canadian Trade 


Commissioner posts of being lo- 


cated in a community which vir- 
tually has no importers. The near- 
est commercial centre of any im- 
portance, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is Baltimore, Maryland, 
some 35 miles distant, the recog- 
nized distributing centre for the 
area in which Washington is lo- 
cated. 

This means there are few op- 
portunities in Washington to ren- 
der service to Canadian firms in 
establishing commercial contacts. 
On the other hand, this office has 
an important function, as a Cana- 
dian source of international com- 
mercial intelligence, through its 
liaison. with various agencies of 
the United States Government. In 
addition, close contact is main- 
tained with the diplomatic and 


when the catch reached its high- 
est point by weight. The precise 
figure was $13.3 million hundred- 
weight, of which 12.4 million 
hundredweight were sea fish and 
908,919 hundredweight were in- 
land fish. 

The fishermen received $64.1 
millions for these “as landed.” Of 
this sum, $52.7 millions was for 
sea fish and $11.4 millions for in- 
land fish. 

When marketed (whether in a 
fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise 
prepared state) these fish had a 
value of $113.6 millions, of which 
$98.9 millions was for sea fish 
and $14.6 millions for inland fish. 

What’s happened since 1945? 
For an answer, it is necessary to 
narrow our sights on the sea part 
of the trade. Since this represents 
the bulk of the fish produce, it's a 
good indicator anyway. 

Dollar Value is Up 

The 1946 catch of seafish was 
only slightly less than the 
1945 peak—that is, 12.1 million 
hundredweight, compared with 
12.4 million. But prices had risen 
that year, pushing the total value 
of sea fish “as landed” up to $5535 
millions, compared with $52.7 
millions in 1945. 

Thus, while 1945 saw the peak 
catch by weight, the year follow- 
ing saw the peak value “as land- 
ed.” Then came 1947, and a drop 
on both scores. 

The drop in weight last year 
was around 10%, and, because of 
the East Coast conditions already 
described, the drop in landed 
value was even greater, around 
17%. The actual 1947 figures for 
sea fish production were 10.9 mil- 
lion hundredweight, worth $46 
millions “as landed.” 

The figures place Canada’s fish- 
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BOILERS 


For many years Inglis has been a 
leading manufacturer of boilers in 
Canada—both for heating and for 
production of steam power. The 
illustration shows Type “‘VL" water 
tube boiler with water walled 
furnace. In the field of smaller 
high pressure boilers the Inglis 
“Economic” is used by many in- 
dustries, also Horizontal Return 


Tube Boilers and Vertical Boilers are made 
by Inglis. For low pressure the “‘inglis’’ 
“Supreme” boiler offers practical ad- 
vantages which give this type high effi- 
ciency and operating economy. 


GLASS LINED TANKS 


For safest storage of beverages Inglis 
Glass-Lined tanks are practically huge 
glass bottles protected by -steel. The 
glass lining is sprayed and fused by 
heat, onto the inner surface of the 
steel, so firmly that it will not chip 
or crack, There is no cleaner way to 


protect 
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AN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FATR, 


erage quality. 


PRESSURE VESSELS 


The Inglis plant is unusually 
well equipped to build 
heavy steel‘ vessels of all 
kinds, for oil refining, pulp 
and paper-making, heat ex- 
changers and many other 
purposes. High accuracy in 
construction is a notable 
feature of such products of 
Inglis. 


TORONTO, 


MAY 31ST TO JUNE 12TH, 1948-VISIT THE INGLIS, EXHIBIT 
BOOTH 1610 ELECTRICAL AND EWGINEERING BUILDING 
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J. H. ENGLISH, 
Commercial Counsellor for 
Canada 


miscellaneous missions of other 
foreign countries represented at 
Washington in matters of mutual 
interest, and particularly with re- 
gard to negotiations in which the 
United States Government is also 
interested. In this latter field 
could be included international 
organizations identified with var- 
ious commercial and economic 
activities. 

In other words, the territory of 
the Washington office is confined 
to the capital of the United States, 
except for its role as senior post 
in co-ordinating activities of the 
other Trade Commissioner offices 
in the United States in dealing 
with matters of common interest 

There are probably no two 
countries more closely tied to- 
gether in regard to their economic 
lives than. Canada and the United 
States. However, the familiarity 
of most Canadian businessmen 
with this topic renders it unneces- 
sary to comment further, beyond 
observing that at the present time 
the United States is Canada’s 
largest customer and Washington 
is the pivot around which this 
relationship revolves. 

Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
United States— $ $ 
Imports 496,898,466 1,974,679,178 
Exports 389,753,598 1,034,226,394 


eries in fifth place among the 
country’s primary industries. A 
goodly margin separates it from 


the values of agriculture, forestry, |, 


mining, and electric power pro- 
duction. 

Historically, fishing is Canada’s 
oldest industry since European 
vessels frequented the waters of 
Canada’s Atlantic coast some 400 
years ago. There is even some 
evidence that the fishing grounds 
may have been visited by Old 
World fisherman before® Cartier 
and Cabot made their historic 
voyages of discovery. 

In the early days, Nova Scotia 
held leadership among the prov- 
inces, but that spot is now occu- 
pied by British Columbia which, 
in 1945, accounted for 39.2% of 
the total value of fish products, 
followed by Nova Scotia (27%) 
and New Brunswick (11.7%). 

Of the total value “as marketed” 
of the salt and freshwater catch 
of 1945, here is how that $113.6 
millions figure breaks down on a 
provincial basis: 

British Columbia ($44.5 mil- 
ilons); Nova Scotia ($30.7 mil- 
lions); New Brunswick ($13.2 mil- 
lions); Quebec ($7.7 millions); 
Ontario ($7.2 millions); Manitoba 
($4.2 millions); Prince Edward 
Island ($3 millions); Alberta ($1.4 
|millions); Saskatchewan ($1.2 
millions); and Yukon ($115,269). 
Salmon Holds Lead 

The 10 top-ranking species of 
fish caught in 1945 were as fol- 
lows: salmon (representing 22.8% 
of the total value of all fish 
caught); cod (17.3%); herring 
(12.2%); lobster (11.7%); white- 
fish (4.6%); halibut (3.2%); 
sardines (2.6%); mackerel 
(2.5%); pickerel (2:4%); and 
and grayfish (2.1%). 

Capital investment in the fish- 
eries industry (represented by 
vessels, boats, nets, traps, piers, 
and wharves, etc., used in the 
primary operation of catching and 
landing the fish) was valued at 
$40.8 millions in 1945, Of this, 
$33.6 millions or 82% was credit- 
ed to the sea fisheries. ° 

The number of men engaged in 
fishing that year was 67,423, of 
which 47,998 were in the sea 
fisheries, and 19,425 in the inland 
fisheries. 

Added to these in their depen- 
dence upon fishing for a liveli- 
hood were the 17,511 persons 
employed in Canada’s fish-pro- 
cessing establishments in 1945 
at a total remuneration of $11.9 
millions, 

There were 540 of these estab- 
lishments along Canada’s water- 
ways in 1945, and they represent- 
ed a total capital investment of 
$33.8 millions. Significantly, about 
36% of this investment, or $12.2 
millions, is represented by 30 sal- 
mon canneries (29 in B. C.), 
whereas other types of processing 
establishments represent indivi- 
dually a smaller capital invest- 
ment. 

A provincial breakdown shows 
Nova Scotia leading with 172 fish 
processing establishments, follow- 
ed by New Brunswick’s 120, Que- 
bec’s 108; B, C,’s 72, and P. E. I.’s 
68, 
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Ge STEEL: has specialized for many years 
in the production of essential parts and com- 
plete installations of mechanical equipment for 
industry. 


United Steel engineers will be glad to .co-oper- 
ate with you.on any problem that involves the 
design, supply or installation of mechanical parts 
or equipment. 


Write for catalogues and information. 
Mining Machinery ¢ Grain Elevator and Mill Equipment 
¢ V Belt Drives * Pulpwood Handling Equipment * Sewage 
and Sanitation Systems ¢ Pulleys of all types * Belt Conveyors * 
Screw Conveyors * Excavating Buckets * Bucket Elevators * 
Trippers * Idlers * Steel Rolling Mill Equipment * Gears ¢ 
Sprockets ¢ Chains * Hoists * Elevators, Hoppers and many 
other types of mechanical equipment for industry. Sta 
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PRECISION BUILT FOR HIGH 
| OR PRECISION TOOL ROOM WORK 


SPEED PRODUCTION 


THE R.MSDOCUGALL COMPANY LIMITED 
GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Horizon Bright for Canada’s Farms 


Main Primary 


Industry Plays 


Big Role as World’s Granary 


By WALLACE GILLESPIE 

For a grassroots view of world 
trade, look at the Canadian far- 
mer. When other countries are 


e world 


ceived for his wheat). 

Another bright spot is the hope 
that the Canadian Government 
may soon let him take advantage 
of his chance to edge into the 
U. S, market. The door was open- 
ed wider as a result of the Gen- 
eva agueements. The market itself 
still looks attractive, despite a 
break in the U. S. commodity mar- 
ket last February. 

Ever since the early war years, 
the U. S. farmer had been gett- 
ing higher prices for his produce. 
But, when the break came, the 
Canadian farmer didn’t feel the 


Canadians 


Se 


61,000 Persons 


Employers, 


\ \ Working for Self 


immediate impact; he’d been kept | - 


out of that market, anyway. 
Thus the Canadian didn’t look 
out at his barn and figure its 
contents were worth so much yes- 
terday, so much less today. But 
it would be wrong to say the 
February break didn’t have any 
effect here; its impact was upon 
the Canadian farmer’s thinking. 
' The year just ended, however, 
gave no solid evidence of any 
break in Canadian farm prices. 
For the first time, cash income 
from the sale of farm products 
(including a small amount in sup- 
plementary payments) nosed over 
the $2 billion mark—and this was 
due more to a high price level 
than to volume of production. 
That figure places agriculture 
a long stride ahead of all other 
primary industries in Canada. 
Nevertheless, Canada cannot be 


previous 
market price (considerably higher|described as a predominantly 
than the initial payments he re-agricultural country, since the net 


your assurance 
of truly fine 
floor coverings 
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broadlooms 
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See the Harding Exbibit (Booth 391) 
~Canadian International Trade Fair 


HARDING CARPETS LIMITED 
Mills at Brantford & Guelph 
Head Office: Brantford } 


Sales Offices: Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 


@ CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
MAY 31 TO JUNE 12 
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value of manufactures is still 
about double the farm income 
figure. 

A breakdown of last year’s cash 
income from sale of farm pfod- 
ucts ($1,900 millions when sup- 
plementary payments aren’t in- 
cluded) shows Ontario in the lead 
with $546.3 millions, followed in 
order by Saskatchewan ($443.9) 
millions); Alberta ($347.2 mil- 
lions); Quebec ($295.8 millions); 
Manitoba ($185.9 millions); Brit- 
ish Columbia ($92.7 millions); 
New Brunswick ($38.3 millions); 
Nova Scotia ($33.1 millions); and 
Prince Edward Island ($19 mil- 
ions). 

Against this background, farm 
debt has dropped handsomely dur- 
ing the war years, while farm cap- 
ital has risen steadily. In 1946 the 
average value of occupied farm 
land (both improved and unim- 
proved) was $32, compared with 
$23 in 1934. 

Wages paid farm help are like- 
wise rising. During the past year, 
the farm labor situation has im- 
proved, even though the long- 
term trend has been for a de- 
crease in farm population. 

The explanation is that farm 
machinery is now coming off the 
production lines in increasing vol- 
ume and the farmers are in a 
good position to buy. Machinery 
is taking up the labor slack. 

The last complete census of 
Canada was in 1941, and it show- 
ed that the nation then had 732,- 
832 farms. Three out of every four 
of these were owner-occupied. 

The percentage of owner-0c- 


at Work 


Here’s what a 4.8 million Labor Force means 
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Stationery, Home Goods 
Combined in Office Display 


Home, office and school sta- 
tionery requirements are shown 
in wide range in the Paper, Print- 
ing and Machinery, Office Equip- 
ment section together with dis- 
plays of the ‘leading technical 
and trade publications of Britain 
and Canada. 

This section will be found on 
the second floor of the east wing 


cupancy was highest in the Mari- 
times and Quebec; only fraction- 
ally above average in Ontario and 
British Columbia, -and below 
average in the three Prairie 
provinces. 

What’s the average Canadian 
farm like? The 1941 census came 
up with these averages, Its size 
is 238 acres (larger than that in 
the Prairies and smaller else- 
where). 

It had am average value for 
land of $2,645, in addition to $1,481 
for buildings, $818 for machinery, 
and $832 for livestock. 

That all these values have risen 
is shown on examination of the 
results of the 1946 census of the 
Prairie provinces, It showed a de- 
cline in farm population in all 
three provinces, as well as of 
farm occupancy—the latter evi- 
dently the result of consolidations 
made possible by farm mechan- 
ization. 


Newsprint and Machinery 
Are Major Chilean Imports 


In this country, which is penned 
between the Andes and the Paci- 
fic and has an average width of 
only 80 miles, live some 5,500,000 
people. They are mainly of 
Spanish descent, though Araucan- 
ian-Indians are found throughout 
Southern Chile, Spanish is the 
national language, though names, 
manners and customs reveal the 
influence of immigration from 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain, 
Italy and France. 


The economy of Chile is based 
on the production of nitrates and 
copper, Mixed agriculture and 
pastoral pursuits, notable among 
which are sheep raising, lumber- 
ing and fishing, are also import- 
ant. During the past decade, 
there has been pronounced de- 
velopment of manufacturing. 

Chileans hold Canada and 
things Canadian in high re- 
gard and profess admiration for 


WORLD TRADE 
WEEK 
MAY 30 TO JUNE 5 


IMPORTERS 


To... Increase your business and profits. 


Secure new lines. 


Make valuable new connections. 


Save time and money. 


Promote International Trade. 


Join our non-profit organization 


YOU are cordially invited to visit our Booth in the Reception Centre 
at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 


Write or telephone for our folder “THE QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


CANADIAN IMPORTERS & TRADERS ASSOCIATION INC. 


9 Duke Street, Toronto 


Clip this advertisement for future reference 


Elgin 6753 


her war effort and price control 
system, showing keen interest in 
Canadian forest, fishing and 
hydro-power industries, the equi- 
valent of which exist in their own 
country. + 


Commercial ties between Can- 
ada and Chile have prevailed 
since the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Canada’s exports to Chile 
were valued at/ $3,564,084 in 1946 
and at $4,391,797 in 1947 consist- 
ing principally of newsprint, agri- 
cultural machinery, asbestos 
products and miscellaneous iron 
and steel products, Canada’s pur- 
chases from Chile have averaged 
around $350,000 a year since 1938, 
consisting principally of nitrates 
fibres, manganese oxide, crude 
iodine, vegetables and seeds. Im- 
ports have currently declined, due 
mainly to a slackening of interest 
in nitrates. Chilean import and 
and exchange controls limit im- 
ports from Canada largely to 
merchandise essential to the 
country’s economy and not pro- 
duced by national industries, As 
time goes on, this trend is likely 
to become even more firm, so that 
the principal markets in the 
future for imported goods will be 
those for raw and semi-finished 
materials. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ 


$ 
226,158 
956,601 


338,791 
4,391,797 


2,510 
121,989 


7,867 
566,724 


Trade Return 
Aids Capetown 


The fertile coastal areas and 
valleys of a rich hinterland, dot- 
ted by old Dutch homesteads, 
contribute to the prosperous and 
growing industrial pursuits of 
Capetown, now a city of 454,000, 
whose magnificent harbor is still 
an important link between East 
and West. 


Blessed by a mild climate and 
almost’ continuous sunshine in 
summer, Capetown is South 
Africa’s most popular resort. 
After a six years’ hiatus in 
normal commercial relationships, 
regular shipping services from 
Canada and the United States are 
again furnishing transportation to 
these shores, in an increasing 
tempo, for the fruits of Canadian 
labor and enterprise. These prod- 
ucts are eagerly\awaited, and will 
be enjoyed by a\people who have 
long recognized and appreciated 
their quality and reputation. A 
corresponiing increase in the 
movement from this area to Can- 
ada of South African commodities 
may be expected when improved 
onditions of supply permit, 


of the Coliseum. Here’s a list of 
exhibitors: 


Canada 


Acme Carbon & Ribbon Co. Ltd., 
260 Richmond St. W., Toronto: 
Typewriter carbons, pencil car- 
bons, typewriter ribbons. 

Burrowes Manufacturing Company, 
65-67 Bellwoods Ave., Toronto: 
Steel cabinets and galleys for 
printers’ composing room equip- 
ment. 

Canadian Office & School Furniture 
Limited, Preston, Ont.: Theatre, 
auditorium and school seating, of- 
fice desks and furniture, labora- 
tory fixtures. 


Canadian Pad & Paper Co. Ltd., 
240 Madison Ave., Toronto: Home 
office and school stationery, sun- 
dry items. 

Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
2280 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal: 
Pulp and paper products. 

Dixie Cup Co. (Canada) Ltd., 100 
Sterling Rd., Toronto, Ont.: Paper 
cups and containers. 

Dominion Envelope Co. Ltd., 130 
Duchess St., Toronto: Envelopes, 
=— bags, cellophane prod- 
ucts. 

Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 117 King 
St. W., Toronto: Gestetner dupli- 
cators, accessories and supplies. 

Industrial Steel & Fibre Ltd., 1206 
Alfred Bldg, Montresa:: Fibre 
drums, cores, tubes, shipping 
tubes, containers. 

Moss Instruments Ltd., 1 Beaverdale 
Rd., Toronto. 

National Paper Goods Ltd. 144 
Queen St. N., Hamilton: Envel- 


opes, boxes, stationery, writing | Taylor, J. & J. Ltd., 145 Front St. 


pads, tubular coin wrappers. 
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Regular, Frequent CANADIAN FREIGHT SERVICES 


to and from 


VENEZUELA COLOMBIA 
CURACAO PANAMA 
*Guadeloupe, COSTA RICA 
Martinique CUATEMALA 
Puerto Rico BR. HONDURAS 
DOMINICAN REP. HAITI 
*occasional calls 


Sailings from Montreal (is season), 
Saint Jobm and Halifax (year round). 


LOADING DATES, ETC. 

MONTR 33 
$.s. “Wi Park"’ loading Montreci 1-5 June com- 
pleting Saint John, N&., 11-12 June for Port-cu-Prince, 
Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, D.R.; te Guaira, Venezvela; Puerte 
Cabello, Venezuela; Barranquilla, Colombia. h 
8. * Park’’ loading Montreal 1-5 July com- 
pleting Saint John, N.B. 11-12 July for Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; Civdad Trujillo, D.R.; La Guairo, Venezuela; Puerto 
Cabello, .Venezuela; Barranquilia, Colombia. 


LOADING MONTREAL AND QUEBEC CITY 
av. "'® loading Montreal 11-16 June completing 
Quebec 17-19 June for ta Gueira, Venezuela; Curacao, 
N.W.1) Maracaibo (Lake Ports), Venezvela; Serranquilie, 
Colombia. 


Central Ontarie Agent:— 

A. O, Minshall Co. Led., 

Union Station Concourse, Room C-30, 
Toronto. Tel.s AD. 2422-5. 


Windsor Area Agent:— 


Preston-Noelting Ltd., 163 King St., 
Stratford, Ont.: Wood and steel 
office furniture, filing supplies, 
casters, roller skates. 

Periodical Press Association (of 
Canada), 137 Wellington St. W.; 
Canada’s leading trade, technical 
and business publication. 

Ritchie Office Equipment Ltd., 455 
Craig St. W., Montreal, Que.: 
Typewriters, office equipment and 
photo-copying equipment. 

Seeley Systems Corp. Ltd., 38 Yonge 
St., Toronto. 

Sheaffer, W. A. Pen Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Malton, Ont.: Writing in- 
struments. 

Steel Equipment Co. Ltd., 304 Black- 
burn Bldg., Ottawa: Steel office 
furniture, filing equipment and 
library bookstacks. 


chests—for security against fire|Benn Bros. Ltd., 154 Fleet St, Lon- 

and burglary. don, E.C.4: British trade and tech- 
Technical Enterprises Co., 238 Bloor; nical journals and directories. 

St. W., Toronto: Office furniture,|Pegasus Prima Products Ltd, 229 

machinery and equipment. Church St., Stoke Newington, Lon- 
Underwood Ltd., 135 Victoria St.,j don, N. 16: Carbon paper, type- 

Toronto: Typewriters (standard,| writer ribbons, duplicating sten- 

electric, noiseless & portable),| cils and inks, stamp pads. 

adding macisines, accounting ma-} The Periodical Trade Press & Week- 

chines Associ- 


. ly Newspaper 
United Canadian Products Co., 2} ation Ltd. Imperial House, Kings- 
as ag Toronto: Mechanical Britain's 


way, London, W.C.2: 
pen trade, technical and specialized 
Wood, G. H. and Company Ltd., 323 
Keele St., Toronto: Converted 


publications, 
Selsdon Fountain Pen Co. Ltd, 1 
paper products. 
United Kingdom 


Old St., London, E.C.1.: Fountain 
a a pens and propel- 
mn 
Acme Showcard and Sign Co. Ltd., .? 
Paragon Works, Green St., Brims-| United States 
down, Enfield, Mddx: Embossed, 
cut-out, washable finished show- 


Wilson Jones, Company, 122 East 
23rd St., New York, N.Y. Loose 
cards, window adhesives, plastic 


leaf and bound books, record- 


E., Toronto: Safes, vaults, doors, keeping devices. 


INTERESTED 


MEN’S STYLE WELTS 


DRESS and CASUAL 
AT POPULAR PRICES . 


DUFRESNE SHOES 


ST. PIE, P.Q., CANADA 


TORONTO SALES OFFICE 


GORDON GARROW & ASSOCIATES 
20A BREADALBANE ST. 
TELEPHONE KINGSDALE 7389 


Chausstwaes DUFRESNE Shoes 





Here’s How Our 


Capital Is Up 
Seven Times 


In 40 Years 


By CLIVE CHATTOE 
In unprecedented quantity -nd 
quality, Canadian tools, vehicles 
and other manufactures are pour- 
ing todezy from factory buildings 
and plant machinery worth well 
over $7 billions. 


That’s about seven times the 
capital investment in manufac- 
turing facilities boasted by the 
nation before World War I. It re- 
presents a tenfold gain in Can- 
ada’s metalworking plant in less 
than 45 years, and a four- to six- 
fold growth in general factory 
Capacity. 

There are probably few among 
Canadians themselves who realize 
that capital investment in their 
iron and steel industry has grown 
since 1910 from $182 millions to 
$18 billions; their nonferrous 
metals industry from $67 millions 
to $875 millions in plant and 
equipment. 
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ISTHMIAN 
STEAMSHIP 


Netherlands Indies, Indo 
China 

For sailing schedules and freight 

rates te specific destinations 

please apply to 
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How Manufacturing Grew Up 


(Capital invested in Canadian Manufac- 
oes 8 main divisions, in millions of 


Vegetable Seeeeeesseserseseeeeeeese 
Animal Seeeeeeeseesseerssceosessses 
Textile SoCo Se SSE SE SEH OS ESE EEEESE 
Wood, paper Peeeevsesesevarersese 
Iron, steel eeeeceeeeeeeseeeeeeseere 
Nonferrous metal ereeeeeeeseeesee 
Nonmetallic mineral .....+eeesses 
Chemical 
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Total (of these division) ......... 1,001 


In the accompanying figures 
there is laid down clearly one 
reason why Canada is bidding for 
wider markets — why Canadian 
industry is now able oftener to 
compete with all comers in terms 
of quality, delivery and price. 

Manufacturing establishments 
reported in the last statistical 
year (1945) numbered over 29,- 
000, employing 1.1 millions 
workers who received $1.85 bil- 
lions in salaries and wages and 
produced goods with a selling 
value at the factory of $8% bil- 
lions. Ontario in 1945, with 37% 
of the total number of establish- 
ments reporting, employed 46% 
of the nation’s manufacturing 
workers and produced nearly half 
of Canadian manufacturing out- 
put, Quebec ranked second, with 
31% of the output; British Co- 
lumbia third with 8%. 

Aluminum, Magnesium, Lead 

A prominent feature of Cana- 
dian manufacturing development 
in recent years has been growth 
of nonferrous metal smelting and 
refining. This industry based on 
mineral resources has taken place 
among leading manufactures, 
along with those procéssing for- 
est, agricultural and livestock re- 
sources. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry, although of comparatively 
recent development, by 1933 had 
displaced flour milling as Can- 
ada’s most important manufac- 
turing industry. In spite of later 
trials, it held that position until 
displaced in 1935 by the nonfer- 
rous metals industry. In payroll, 
however, pulp and paper was still 
the dominant industry until 1941. 

Incidence of war has resulted in 
reranking of some major indus- 
tries. To reserve materials for 
munitions, fewer supplies were 
available for farm tools, automo- 
biles, radios, washing machines 
and other household appliances. 
Actually, however, these changes 
worked mainly to increase capa- 
city and longer-term output in 
such industries, Their importance 
as producers of manufactured 


: *PERFECT BALANCE’ 


Wire Wheels and Industrial Brushes 


s MADE IN CANADA : f 


“Perfect Balance” is more than 
a name — it is an exclusive 
CHVW manufacturing process 
by which true balance is re- 
tained throughout the life of 
the wheel. There’s a CHVW 
brush or wheel for every type 
of industrial polish- 


Metal Centre Brush 


“CANADIAN. HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO. LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electvo Plating and Polishing Equipment and Supplies 


\ TORONTO MONTREAL , 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA | 


Calling At 
CAPE TOWN, : PORT ELIZABETH, 


EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND 


BEIRA 


ELDER DEMPSTER 


LINES (CANADA) LIMITED 


133 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Canada 
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ource: ao Bureau of 


cs 
1930 1940 1943 
569 587 684 
233 262 324 
369 395 5 
1221 1,022 
758 837 
326 426 
336 309 
168 214 


4,052 


1920 
396 
222 
322 
772 
643 
109 
144 
122 


2,730 3,980 


goods was in many cases enhanc- 
ed by the war, For example, em- 
ployment in the farm tool indus- 
try jumped 9,000 between 1939 
and 1944 with changeover to war 
production. But much of the ex- 
panded capacity in buildings, ma- 
chines and men has been found 
employable since 1945 in recon- 
version to farm tools. 


Canada’s 10 leading industries 
in 1945 were, in order of their 
importance as measured by gross 
value of production: Slaughter- 
ing and meatpacking, pulp and 
paper, nonferrous metal smelt- 
ing and refining, aircraft, saw- 
mills, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, automobiles, flour and 
feed mills, butter and cheese, 
shipbuilding and repairs. 

Metals Rise Again 


Metalworking capacity in Can- 
ada ranks with wood and paper 
as showing’ greatest current 
growth, according to a 1947 sur- 
vey by the Government of indus- 
try’s spending plans. Here is the 
measure of recent expansion and 
new plans in eight main divisions 
of Canadian manufacturing: 

How Factories Expand Now 
(Capital spending in 10947 and forecast 
for 1948; millions of dollars — Source: 
Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
Dominion Dept. of Reconstruction & 

Supply) 
1947 1948 
(Pre- (Fore- 


lim.) cast) 
Vegetable Peeereeaeteeeee 8 77 


Wood, paper ....... 
Iron, steel 

Nonferrous metal ...... 
Nonmetallic mineral ... 
Chemical 


Total of these 
Givisions .....sese0+ 457 


There is a comment of wide 
interest in the Government’s 
findings on the magnitude of the 
investment program in Canada: 

“In past years, high levels of 
employment and income have 
generally been accompanied by 
unusually large outlays on con- 
struction and equipment. Since 
war’s end, this tendency has been 
accentuated. Accumulated need 
for capital goods carried over 
from the war period and the pre- 
war depression period has pushed 
private and public capital invest- 
ment in Canada from $1.6 billions 
in 1946 to $2.4 billions in the 
second full postwar year, with 
$2.8 billions indicated for 1948. 
This compares with an annual 
average of $700 millions for the 
period 1935-39.” 

The estimated increase in pri- 
vate investment — covering pri- 
vately owned business, institu- 
tions and housing — is estimated 
at $292 millions, or 15% above 


1947, In public investment, an in-. 


crease of $123 millions or 24% 
over 1947 is indicated, the latter 
rise mainly due to expansion of 
publicly owned utilities, particu- 
larly power commissions, rail- 
Ways and government-sponsored 
housing. Direct investment by 
Government on roads and pub- 
lic buildings won’t be much 
greater than in 1947. 


Manufacturing as a whole of- 
fers only an 8% increase in capi- 
tal spending for 1948 over 1947. 
On this point the Government re- 
port says: “Investment activity 
in manufacturing has already 
(postwar) reached an exceedingly 
high level, while accumulated de- 
mands were perhaps smaller, 
relatively, by reason of large ex- 
penditures on plant and equip- 
ment during war years, much of 
which has been converted to 
peacetime use.” And the report 
concludes in summary: 

“It seems reasonable to expect 
that investment in new capital 
goods in 1948 will achieve the $2.8 
billion level indicated by the sur- 
vey of investment intentions. 
Only in the event of prolonged 
strikes affecting supplies of re- 
quired materials — or major set- 
back in European aid proposals— 
is it likely that achievement will 
fall appreciably short of stated 
intentions.” 

Keeps Builders Busy 

Growth in manufacturing plant 
long has afforded major support 
to Canada’s over-all level of con- 
struction.- Industrial construction 
over the years has averaged about 
11% of the nation’s building total, 
after allowance for both depres- 
sion and. war. Here is the statis- 
tical record: | 

Factories—Long a Construction 

Mainstay 
(Value of construction contracts awarded 
in millions of dollars—Source: MacLean 
Building Reports) 
% fac- 
Total tories 
ROTT se caed 85 5 
1927 10 
1932 (World Depression) 133 6 
937 24 


1 17 
1942 (World War) 
194 


26 
16 


Construction observers confi- 
dently predict a $3 billions con- 
struction contract total for the 
five postwar years 1946-50. They 
were already more than half way 


j|to the goal with only two years 


and four months gone — just 
under $1.6 billions between Jan. 
1, 1946 and April 30, 1948. And 
with $275 millions of that total 
credited to industrial expansion, 
it looks very much as if manufac- 


Factories Have Grown 


> 


Imports of Crude Rubber 
Major Trade With E. Indies 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 
Straits Settlements 

(incl. Singapore) 

Imports 13,144,970 16,908,494 | 
’ Exports 2,787,584 7,463,529 | 
Other British East Indies 

Imports 112,031 

Exports 5,803 
Siam 

Imports 41,640 

Exports 44,112 
Netherlands East Indies 

Imports 775,388 

Exports 1,060,051 


28,287 | 
415,191 | 
199,967 | 
5,806,748 | 


30,120 | 
9,424 | 


Singapore, as a free port, was | 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford | 
Raffles. Gathering for itself a} 
great entrepot trade between the | 
East Indies, the China Seas and | 


the Indian Ocean, it has more | 


than justified the far-sighted 
vision of its founder. 

Today, Singapore is Susy re- 
habilitating itself after three and 
a half years of enemy occupation 
and almost complete trade stagna- 
tion. Crude rubber is being loaded 
for Canada, 33,649 tons of which 
was shipped during the last 
year. This represented a value of 
approximately $12,065,000 (Cana- 
dian). When the tinplate shortage 
is Overcome, a substantial trade 
with Canada in canned pineapples 
should be resumed. 


Canada is at present the third 


PAUL SYKES 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


the Malayan Union, which enjoy 
a favorable balance of trade. As 
exchange restrictions are relaxed, 
the sale of Canadian products in 
this territory should increase. 
This applies particularly to ma- 
chinery and technical products 
essential to rehabilitation. Interest 
in Canada and the Canadian way 
of life is increasingly evident 
among all classes of the Malayan 
population, both Asiastic and non- 


best customer of Singapore and | Asiastic. 


Prefabricated 


Housing Units 


In Fair Building Displays 


Whether for home building or 
industrial building, needed and 
new materials are on display in 
the Building Materials, Heating 
and Plumbing section—in the east 
end of the Automotive Building. 

Widest variety of exhibits 
comes from Canadian firms and 
both British and Canadians’ have 
displays of prefabricated housing 
units. 


Here’s a list of exhibitors (as 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 

Canada Paint Co. Ltd., 2859 Centre 
St., Montreal: Paints, varnishes, 
enamels, insecticides, waxes and 
polishes, dusting and spraying 
materials, fungicides and herbi- 
cides for amateur gardeners and 
commercial growers. 

Canadian Armature Works, 6595 St. 
Urbain St., Montreal: Ventilation 
equipment, motors, pumps, drink 
mixers—blowers. 

Cresswell Roll Forming Co. Ltd., 
2150 Oxford Avé., Montreal: Pre- 
fabricated aluminum housing, 
aluminum siding, roofing, tile- 
board and structural shapes. 

Daymond Co, Ltd., 309 King St. W., 
Chatham, Ont.: Moulding, wall 
tile, oil burning equipment. 

Glidden Co, Ltd., 351 Wallace Ave., 
Toronto: Paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, enamels for all purposes. 

Greening Wire Co. Ltd. B., P.O. 
Box 430;~ Hamilton: Wire rope, 
cloth, screens and _ perforated 
metals, fine wire. 

Gurney Foundry Co, Ltd., 4 Junc- 
tion Rd., Toronto, Ont.: Electric 
ranges, gas, coal & wood ranges, 
warm air furnaces, boilers and 
radiators. 

Hislop & Associates Ltd, G. B., 
6-8 Terauley St., Toronto: Sewer, 
drain, culvert, block, brick, con- 


veying, screening, machinery, oil 
burners. 

International Fibre Board Ltd., 
Gatineau, Que.: Ten-test Insulat- 
ing Products, presdwoods, inter- 
national plywoods, hardwood, 
plywoods, 

Lignacite (Holdings) Inc., c/o Bank 


turing may hold its 10% position 
in the general construction pic- 
ture. 

Demand is Still Ahead 

Volume of all kinds of con- 
struction work performed in 1946 
—., latest statistical year for work 
actually carried out in all con- 
struction and structural mainten- 
ance — approximated the $640 
millions reported for each of the 
war years 1941 and 1942. But 
even this production fell short of 
demand. 

Shortage of skilled labor is 
still plaguing the industry, with 
bricklayers and plasterers parti- 
cularly scarce in the East and 
plumbers in the West, Apprentice 
schools have been turning out 
trainee-graduates at the rate of 
about 5,000 a year, but in the 
recent months of booming con- 
struction five times that number 
could be absorbed readily. 

Some improvement is notice- 
able in the supply of construction 
materials but building products of 
steel or based on steel — includ- 
ing pipe and nails — continue 
short. Scarce too are clay pipe 
for sewers, wiring and electrical 
rigid conduit, gypsum board, 
heavy timbers of B.C. fir. 

On this point Canada’s Recon- 
struction and Supply Minister 
Howe forecast last fall: “If high 
prices and relative material scar- 
city in 1948 curb the recent rise 
in construction volume, supply 
and demand in this field may 
soon be more nearly in balance.” 
Material and labor supply are 
rising only slowly in relation to 
1948 demand. But they are rising, 
and Mr. Howe's prediction of a 
few months ago may yet prove | 
sound. 

Construction volume so far this | 
year is about 10% above 1947, 
while materials production is up 
at least 20%, 

v 


of Montreal, Vancouver: Building 
materials. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Ltd., Vanderhoof Ave., Lea- 
side, Ont.: General industrial in- 
struments, automatic controls for 
heating, air conditioning, railway, 

| aeronautical applications. 

|Modern Engineering Industries 
Reg’d, 7034 Cote des Neiges Rd., 
Montreal: Oil space heaters, 
electric heaters, air conditioners, 
gun type burners. 

|Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., 100 Church 
St. Toronto, Ont.: Black and 
Galvanized Pipe and Fitting. 


Pumps & Sorteners Ltd., 680 Water- 


sure systems and water softeners.” 
Sheldons Ltd., Galt, Ont.: Air condi- 
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ment. 


“ CENTEC” 
Precision Milling Machines, Port- 
able Grinders and Accessories. 


L.M.L. INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Hydraulic 


Pumps of design. 
Hydraulic Tube Bending Machiney. 


WILD-BARFIELD & G.W.B. 
ELECTRIC FURNACES LTD. 
Electric Furnaces and Heat Treat- 

Electrode Boilers. 
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(EXPORT) LTD. 


IN CANADA 


DUNBAR & 


ical Machinery. 
Pace Preve. 
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BRITISH MACHINE TOOLS 


proudly present for the first time 


BRITAIN’S FINEST ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
COWLISHAW, WALKER & CO.LTD. 


J. B. & S. LEES LTD. 
Bandsaw Steel Strip for Wood and 
Cutting } in. tg 10 in. wide. 


COOK 


AUTOMOTIVE & MARINE EQUIPMENT © 


NORMAN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Air Cooled Marine Gasoline Engines. 
ATCO 


Royal Warrant Power Lawn Mowers. 
MODERN STEEL OFFICE, FACTORY & SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


EVERTAUT LTD. 


Factory Storage 


— Industrial 
Posture Seating. and Stacking 
Chairs, Cupboards, Lockers, Plan- 


files, etc. 


JAMES HOWDEN 


Cabinets, 


Filing 


chen Equipment. 


ALFRED BULLOWS & SONS LTD. 


Automatic Compressor 
Spraying Equipment. 


Plant and 


& CO. LTD. 


Executive Office Desks, Office a 


Cab 


inets 


and many other products of similar high repute 


CANADIAN 


TRADE FAIR 
STANDS 
1221—1222 


GROUP 21 


INTERNATIONAL 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDING 


and at King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Head Office: 29 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, England. 


MA CSTE ta OU at Te at Ak Ne Bi ca di ne ad 
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Ltd., 1 Leslie St., Toronto: Paints, | 


CO AU, Aas deh ec ae ee Oh, A i aes Ae ee AU Ue A A 


Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada; air compressors and portable 


spray painting equipment. , 


varnishes, enamels, insecticides. | Westaway Co. Ltd., W. J. 38 McNab 
St. South, Hamilton: Filters and Williams Tool Corp. of Canada Ltd., 


fungicides and herbicides for | 
amateur gardeners and commer- | 
cial growers. 


Kildare Rd., Windsor: 
overs for industrial uses. 


Electric 


tioning, heating and ventilating |Webster Air Equipment Ltd. 140 


apparatus. 


Ann St., London, Ont.: Stationary 


| Western Plywood Co, 
loo St., London, Ont.: Water pres- | Walker Metal Products Ltd. 1511) 


Wettlaufer-Welker Industries Ltd.,' 


water softeners; humidifiers. 

Ltd., 900 East | 
Kent Ave., Vancouver, B.C.: Wes- | 
tern birch, mahogany-faced fabri- | 


i le . 


1290 Bay St., Toronto: Concrete 
mixers, rock crushers, industrial 
conveyors. 


$2 Bridge St. Brantford, Ont: 


Pipe and Bolt Threading equip- 
ment, chucks, roofing, machinery, 
turret tool posts. 


cator coniferous cored plywood | Voodstock Machinery Ltd. Wood- 


panels. 


We are Proud of 


COMSTOCKER 


Canadian Comstock Company Limi 


On 


WARM AIR 


HAMILTON 


GENERAL 


CONTRACTOR 


LEVER BROTHERS ae 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp'n. 
Consulting Engineer 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. LTD.—Pert Union, 
Ont. 
Foundation Co, of Onterie Utd., Gen'l Contractors 


” CANADA CEMENT CO. LTD.—Selleville, Ont. 
Carter Construction Co. Ltd., Gen'l Contractors 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO.—North York, Ont. 


Allward & Govinlock, Architects 


R. P. Allsop, Engineer 
Foundation’ Ca. 


of Ontario Ltd., Gen'l Centrectors 
TURNER & NEWALL (CANADA) LTD.—Moentrea!, Que. 


T. 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOLS LIMITED—Gatineav, Que. 


Surveyor, Nenniger & Chenevert, Architects 
Vickers Process 


Co. Ltd., Gen'l Contractors 


Vulcan 


t 
Ang! 


& Sen Lid., Engineers 
Co. Ltd., Gen'l Contractors 


Engineering Co. lid., 


*This is one of a series listing contracts 


which are being executed by our Company. 


ELECTRICAL 


HEATING 


TORONTO 


Pa 


OTTAWA 


MONTREAL 


stock, Ont.: Sewer, drain, culvert, 
(Continued on page 32) 


the Company we keep 


\ 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. LTD.—Montreal, Que. 7 


Shorey, Ritchie and Dougles, Architects 
Kearns & Bromley, Engineers 
A. F. Byers Construction Co. Lid., Gen’! Contractors 


—— TUBE & STEEL PRODUCTS LTD.—Montreal, 
Jemes W. Ross, Gen'l Contracter 

CITY OF HAMILTON HOSPITAL—Hamilton, Ont, 
Prack and Prack, Architects 


J. £&. L. Walker Consultants Ltd., Engineers 
Tope Construction 


Co. Ltd., Gen’! Contractors 


ALUMINATE CHEMICALS LTD.—Burlington, Ont. 
W. C. Brennan Contracting Co., Gen'l Contractors 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LTD.—Hamilton, Ont. 
Pigott? Construction Co. Lid., Gen'l Contractors 


THOMAS IRWIN & SON LTD.—Hamilten, Ont. 


J. &. t. Walker Consultants Ltd., Engineers 
Frid Construction Ce. ttd., General 


Contractors 


ted 


HEATING 
CONDITIONING 


HALIFAX 





Foreign Firms Show Fine China, Carpets 
Furnishings at Trade Fair 


In Household 


British manufacturers, long 
famous for fine china, fine car- 
petings are showing a wide range 
of these quality products in the 
Household Furnishings section— 
to be found in the east wing of 
the ground floor of the Coliseum. 
Fine products for the home also 
are being shown by firms from 
U. S., France, Czechoslovakia, 
India, China. . 

The following list of exhibitors 
is additional to that of Canadian 
firms, given on page TF 6: 


United Kingdom 

Adderley Group of Potteries, Daisy 
Bank, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent: 
English china and high-grade 
semiporcelain tableware. 

Andrews Brothers (Bristol) Ltd. 
Walcot St. Works, Bath, Somerset: 
British solid stainless steel, house- 
hold, catering, hotel and bar 
equipment. 

‘Geo. L. & Bros. Ltd, 
‘Broad St. Works, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent: Reproductions of ori- 
ginal shapes and designs in Ma- 
son’s Ironstone China. 

Associated Weavers Lid., Maranda 
House, 26/27 Binney St., London, 
Wi: Axminster carpets, rugs, 
broadloom, upholstery moquettes. 
noncrush velvets. 

Aynsley, John & Sons Ltd., Port- 
land Works, Longton, Stoke-on- 
Trent: English bone china, break- 
fast, tea, coffee and dinnerware. 

Birstall Carpet Co. Ltd., Brier Mills, 
Birstall, Nr. Leeds, Yorks: Spool 
Axminster rugs and carpets. 

Birtwistle, J. H. & Co. Ltd. 24 
Tiblans, Manchester: Furnishing 
fabrics. ° 


i 

Brain, E., & Co. Lid., Fenton, Stoke- 
on-Trent: English bone china 
teaware including cups and sau- 
cers, teapots, etc. 


British Furtex Ltd., Luddendenfoot, 
Yorks: Upholstery fabrics for fur- 
niture, 


Burgess & Leigh Lid. Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent: English semi- 
porcelain dinnerware, tableware 
fancies, jugs, vases, bowls, etc. 


Carpet Trades Limited, Kiddermin- 
ster: Floor coverings. 


Carr, James & Sons. Lid., Clarence 
Mills, Chester Rd. Manchester, 
15: Woven venetian blind tapes, 
venetian blind cords.. 


Century Glass Works Limited, An- 
gel Factory Colony, Angle Rd., 
Edmonton, London N.18: Domestic 
glassware, lung-blown, pressed, 
machine-blown, assorted colors 
and optics. 


Cover, A. & Co. Ltd., 71 Mosley St., 
Manchester 2: Cotton & art silk 
table cloths, cotton blankets, face 
squares, household textiles.. 


Crawford, John and Co. (B’Burn) 
Ltd., Skeoch Mill, Bannockburn: 
Mohair rugs and mats for floor 
covering. 


Electrothermal Ltd., 
270 Neville Rd., London, E.7: Bed 
warmer, boiling ring, heating 
mantle, cord switches, thermo- 
stats, heating elements, resist- 
ance cords, valve. retainers, 

Elephant Brush Co. Ltd., 11-13 Red 
vers Rd., Wood Green, London 
N22: Brushes for all purposes. 

Emery, Wilfrid L., Ltd., Federation 
House, Stoke-on-Trent: Semipor- 
celain dinnerware, teaware,: kit- 
chenware, fancy ‘pottery and 
novelties. 

Fountain Glass Works Ltd., Hudders- 
field Rd., Robertstown, Yorks: 
Glassware, lung-blowh, pressed, 
machine-blown, assorted colors 
and optics. 

Furmote Chemical Co., 1/3 Brixton 
Rd., London, S.W.9: Cleaners and 
polishers. 

Green, T. G. & Co. Ltd., Church 
Gresley Potteries, Burton-on- 
Trent: Dinnerware, _ .- breakfast 
sets, decorated and colored glazes, 
mixing bowls in stoneware. 

Homfray and Co. Ltd., Rose Hill 
Mills, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks: 
Tugs, carpeting and upholstery 
fabrics. 

Kozequilt Co. (London) Ltd., The, 
185 The Vale, Acton, London, W1: 
Quilts and blankets, sleeping bags 
for camping. 

Lancaster & Sunderland, Dresden 
Works, Hanley: Highly decorated 
earthenware; toby jugs; lustre- 
wares and English ‘scenes. 


Nairn, Michael & Co. Ltd., Kirk- 


caldy: Linoleum, 

Paragon China Ltd., Longton, Stoke- 
on-Trent: English Bone China, 
dinnerware, teaware, china fig- 
ures and fancies. 

Richardson, A. G. & Co. Ltd., Co- 
bridge, Stoke-on-Trent: English 
‘semiporcelain dinnerware, table- 
ware, fancies and art pottery, 

Royal Crown Derby & Porcelain 
Company Litd., Derby: English 
Bone China dinnerware. 

Salisbury Crown China Co. Ltd., 
Longton, Stoke-onTrent: English 
Bone China, breakfast, tea and 
coffeeware. 

Simpson (Potters) Ltd., Elder Works, 
Cobridge, Stoke-on-Trent: Manu- 
facturers of fine. semiporcelain 
dinner, tea, and breakfastware. 

Strasburger, David Limited, Kent 
House, 87° Regent St., London: 
Dressing tableware. 

Sturges, Bladon & Middleton, Re- 
gent Place, Birmingham: English 
pewterware, teasets, tankards, 
trays, casseroles. 

Wade, Heath & Co. Ltd., Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent: English semi- 
porcelain tableware, fancies, art 
pottery, figurines. 

Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lune 
Mills, Lancaster? Linoleum, felt 
base floorcovering, table oilcloth, 
leathercloth and washable wall- 
covering. 

Wiltshaw & Robinson Ltd., Stoke- 
on-Trent: English tableware, fan- 
cies and artware, coffee sets, 


‘ bowls, vases, etc. 


Wood & Sons Limited, Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent: English semi- 
porcelain and vitrified dinnerware 
for household and institutional 
use, 


United States 


American Decalcomania Co. Inc., 
4334 Fifth Ave., Chicago 24, IIL: 
Decalcomania tranfers and trans- 
parencies for product identifica- 
tion and home decorations. 

Corning Glass Works of Canada 
Ltd., Leaside, Ont. Export Divi- 
sion, 119 West 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y: “Pyrex” brand glass 
ovenware and “Corex” brand 
tableware. 

National Silver Company, 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York 15, N.Y.: Flat- 
ware, hollowware, cutlery, dresser- 
ware, giftware, 

Thermwell Products Co. Inc., 1261 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.: 
Floor covering such as printed 
jute, room size, and scatter rugs. 


France 

Akmar, Lid. Societe, 6 Rue Mayran, 
Paris-LXme: Persian carpets. 

Ateliers d’Art de Paris, 17 rue des 
Tournelles, Paris: Furniture. 


Czechoslovakia 


Arnold Schoenbek and Co. Ltd., 
Smrzovka: Crystal chandeliers, 
glass pendants for chandelier$. 


Bachtik Miroslav, Jesenny: Hand- 
cut and engraved glass. 


Blazek, J., Podebrady and Bor u C. 
Lipy: Full lead crystal, handcut 
potash glass, lemonade sets, opti- 
cal glass. 


Brno Arms Factory National Corpn., 
Frno: Kitchenware. 


Carpet and Tapestry Works, Vratis- 
lavice on Nisa Riv.: Blankets. 


Czechoslovakian Glassworks, Na- 
tional Corporation, 2 Revolucni 
St., Praha 2.: Bohemian crystal, 
blown cut, engraved, hand de- 


WW : WN 


\ Louded in 1947 
\ 


jan 


corated: glass, chandeliers, jewel- 
lery and stones. 

Czechoslovak Textile Works, 
National Corporation, 26, Na 
Prikope, Praha 2.: Carpets, up- 
holstery. 

Czechocristalla, Podebrady: 
lead crystal, tableglass, 
coloured = glass, 
beads, 

Drnhovzal Vaclav, Horka: Handcut, 
engraved glass. 

East Bohemian Cotton Mills, 
Nachod: Bleached goods, sheet- 
ings, damask, tackling, coloured 
goods, twill silk goods. 

Halama Frantisek, Zelezny Brod: 
Handcut and engraved glass. 

Halama Stanislav, Zelezny Brod: 
Glass figures, Glass flowers. 

Hruby, M. & Co. Ltd., Splzov near 
Zelezny Brod: Crystal chande- 
liers, glass pendants for 
chandeliers, 

Jezek Jaroslav, Jr., Zelezny. Brod: 
Glass figures, glass Flowers. 

Karel Palda, Glassworks, Bor near 
Ceska Lipa: Handcut lead crystal 
and decorated glassware sets; 
Gift articles, 


Cut 
potash, 
lighting glass, 


Prefab Units at Fair 


(Continued from page 31) 


block, brick, conveying, screen- 
ing machinery. _ 


United Kingdom 

Cole Ltd., E. K., 5 Vigo St., London, 
W.1.: ‘Electric space heaters for 
domestic or marine heating. 

Ford Ltd:, Frank R., 56 Granthan 
Rd., Sparbrook, Birmingham: 
Steel sectional partitioning. 

George Brothers (Paints) Ltd., 
“Lutidine,”. London Rd., Slough, 
Bucks.: Paints, distempers, ena- 
mels, lacquers, varnishes, water- 
proofers, bitumens, colors, chemi- 
cals, dyes. 

Pilkington Bros. Ltd., St. Helens. 
Lanes.: Flat glass. 

Unity Heating Ltd., 
Manor, Southampton, 
Building materials, electric heat- 


Chilworth 


Hants: | 


ing and control apparatus and 
prefabricated housing units. 


United States 


Carrier Corporation, International 
Division, 122 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y.: Refrigeration. and 
air conditioning equipment for 
commercial, industrial, residen- 
tial and marine use. 


France 


Salzedo, Andrea, 8 rue de Varenne, 
Paris: Building materials and 
supplies, paints, fireproof wall, 
board and enamel ceramic, 


Brazil 


Banco De Credito Da Borrach §.A., 
Semi-official credit corporation 
for financing and developing rub- 
ber business. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


HEAD 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE ° 


TORONTO * 


OFFICE 
CANADA 


The International Trade Fair in’ Tofonto will portray the great and varied production of 
Canada and that of many other countries. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, one of the leading institutions in the development of 
export and import trade, is glad to welcome this association of producers, buyers and sellers the 
world over at Toronto—the centre of the Bank's international service. 


Special Departments of the Bank are ready to supply first 
hand information on Canada—industrial plant locations, trade 
opportunities, market data and records on current conditions. 


ENQUIRIES 


INVITED 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD: OFFICE 


e TORONTO 1 


Over 540 branches across Canada, and in London, Eng. — New York — San Francisco — Los Angeles 


Seattle, Wash. — Portland, Ore. — Newfoundland and the West Indies. Correspo 


countries. 


ndents in over 100 


Products © 
18.9% 


\ 


Minerals, 
Oils, 
Metals 
23.8% 


y 


550,000 in 1939) 


Klapste Jaroslav, Zelenzy Brod: 
Glass figures, glass flowers. 

Kleinert Josef, Horka: Glass figures,| ‘ 
glass flowers. jewelry, toys. 


for mapping. 
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Where Our Wealth Comes From 


\ Freight Cars SS \ . 
\ S 


General 
Mf'g. 
31.5% 


Car Loading 
Comprised 


ss 


ited Co., 51 Spalena St., Praha 2: 
Pottery, cut, engraved and paint- 
ed glass, novelties, 


gift goods, 


cut and engraved glass. 


Kotrba Karel, Zelezny Brod: sis Jaroslav, Zelezny Brod: Hand- 


Lejsek Antonin, Drzkov: Handcut | » 
and engraved glass. | India 


Martinek J., Palace “Manes,” Praha| Day, H. E. Ltd, P. O. Box 12, Br. 
Cochin, Malabar Coast, S. India: 
| Household furnishings. 


2.: Crystal glass chandeliers and} 
parts, glass tableware, chinaware 
Pala Josef, Zelezny Brod: Xmas 


| tree decorations. | China 


| Raja Josef, Zelezny Brod.: Handcut;New Asia Trading Co., 
Voeux Rd., Hong Kong: Mats and 
matting, sea grass, rattans, bristles, 


and engraved glass. 


Rudolf Hlousek, Zelezny Brod: 
Handcut and engraved glass. 


Schaub Otto, Nar, Sprava, Zelenzy | @ a 
Brod.: Handcut and engraved | 2reeee 
glass, 


Slovakia, Commercial Centre of 
Production of Art Association Ltd., 
13 Gorkeho, Bratislava: Ceramics, 
wooden toys, baskets. : 
{Tom Frantisek, Louznice: Handcut | Algeria 
and engraved glass. 
United Chandelier Works, Kamen- | 
icky Senov: Crystal cut chande-| : 
liers, illuminating glassware, dec- | Java 
orated hollow glassware. | Yo-Tekhian, 
“Uva,” Commercial Centre of Pro- | 
duction of Art, Registered Lim-| 


wood oil. 


Java: 
woodenware. 


|Odambassoglou Bros. B. 
eus), Socrates 71, Athens: 
tic pottery with ancient life pic- 
tures and Greek historic sites. 


|Zenov, Hihi, Djelfa: Carpets, rugs 
and tanned gazelle skins. 


6 Korklaan, 
Textile products, sarongs, 


AND AIR EQUIPMENT 


Sheldon air equipment can be supplied to deliver air in: 
required volume at proper pressures and, where necessory, ot 
the correct temperatures. Wherever air is to be moved me- 
chanically specify Sheldon air equipment. 


UNIT HEATERS © AIRSCREW FANS © MILL EXHAUSTERS 
VENTILATING FANS © FORCED AND INDUCED DRAFT FANS 


SEE THE SHELDON AIR EQUIPMENT IN THE EXHIBIT OF 
G. R. MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
at the CANADIAN JNTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Hemmer 


25 Des 





(Keram- 
Artis- 


LIMITED 


Sote Export Agent: 


G. R. MARSHALL & CO. 


Batavia, 
12 Richmond St. E,. 


Toronto, Canada 


DOMITE HIGH-STRENGTH IRONS 


MADE TO CUSTOMERS SPECIFICATIONS 


OR TO A.S.T.M. SPECIFICATION A-48-41 (CLASSES 20 TO 60) 


Our Foundries, Machine Shops, and four “Dominion 
Wheel” Plants, comprise an organization that is 


fully equipped to provide you with these four services: 


‘Foundry Work — including rough 
and machined castings on a custom 
basis. 


Manufacturer, working 


2. Equipment 
prints and original 


from blue 
specifications. 


Special Products — Transportation 
wheels of many types, and special 
. pipe, etc. 


Repair Facilities — on special 
equipment in the manufacturing 
industries — including the replace- 
ment of broken and damaged 
components. . 


WHEEL & FOUNDRIES | 


AGE HL 


Plants: Toronto, Cobourg, 
St. Boniface, New Glasgow 


See our 
Domite Alloy Iron Castings 
displayed by the 
International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited, at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Booth Nos. 1039-104] 
and 1068-1070 


Automotive Building 


Quotations gladly given for supplies on a unit or 
quantity basis, from blue prints or standard speci- 
fications. We invite enquiries from organizations 
in Canada or the United States, 


ALLOY IRONS 


Chilled Tread Car Wheels 


Foundry and General 
AUN Engineering Work 
ACh me CL mae 


Alloy lron Castings 





rowing Mineral Qutput Prime Trade Factor 


$619 Millions 


1947 Output 


May Be Exceeded in 1948 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

For 2 country of little more 
than 12 million population, Can- 
ada stands without peers in the 
realm of mineral production. So 
many important new mineral dis- 
coveries have been made in recent 
years—ranging from nickel at 
Lynn Lake, in Manitoba to im- 
mense iron deposits in' New Que- 
bec—predominance in the mineral 
field appears likely to be main- 
tained. 


While Canada consumes great 
quantities of minerals at home, 
she is one of the great mineral- 
exporting countries of the world, 
selling more than a score of min- 
erals in world markets. 

Excluding the USSR for which 
accurate statistics are not avail- 
able, Canada stands first in the 
‘world in production of three 
minerals, second in five. Here 
is the score: 

positon os World Producer 


MARSHALL~~ 


if you are interested 
in @ny of the following 
products , 


. 


s 
AUTOMOTIVE BLDG. 
Air Conditi 

Equi amg and Ventilating 
Automatic Scre 

- 4 ‘w Machine 

Automotive Replacement Parts. 
eve Armatures and Field 


Barrel Pumps. 
Band Saws, Jig Saws, Bench Saws 
Bins, H Ss 

OT torage and 


Bronze and Aluminum Castings. 
Electric Heat Treating Furnaces, 
Electric Resistance Wire. 
Elevating and Conveyin 

Equipment. er 
Heat Seal Machin 

for Pines. r 
Hobs, Broaches and H.S:S. 

Tone, S.S. Metal 


Tubular Steel Furniture and 
Factory Equipment. 
Vulcanizers. 


Booth Numbers 
1172-3,. 1182-5 


|G. R. MARSHALL 
CO. LTD. 
Sexporters, Exporters, Buying Agents 


12 RICHMOND STREET EAST, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cables: REGMAR . Jol. Eigin 0391-2 


~~ CANADA 


In 1947, Canada produced a 
record total of $619.1 millions of 
mineral wealth, an increase of 
20% over 1946, From available 
data, 1948 is being featured by 
increased production of nickel, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, etc., with 
the prospects bright for another 
record in 1948, 


It should be noted that two 
very important items are not in- 
cluded in the DBS estimate of 
1947 mineral production given 
above, Aluminum is not included 
because the ore from which 
aluminum is pfoduced is mined 
outside Canada. Radium and ur- 
anium production are not in- 
cluded for security reasons. 

Metallics Hold Lead 

‘Of the Canadian 1947 mineral 
production total of $619.1 mil- 
lions, 24 metallic minerals ac- 
counted for well over 50% or 
$389.5 millions. 

Gold was the most important 
item from the standpoint of dol- 
lar value of the $389.5 millions 
total. Value of $106.2 millions of 
gold produced (3,035,161 oz.) 
represented an increase of over 
$2 millions compared with the 
previous year despite increasing 
gold mining costs and a lower 
ee average Canadian price for 
gold, 

Supply of labor available for 
gold mines showed a marked im- 
provement by early 1948 with a 
considerable number of DP’s from 
Germany reinforcing labor ranks. 
As shortages of labor have been a 
serious unfavorable factor with 
gold mines, 1948 gold mining re- 
sults may be much’ more satis- 
factory from the -standpoint of 
dollar output although profit mar- 
gins are running far’ below nor- 
mal with inflation of materials 
and labor costs, 

Several new gold mines have 
Seen brought into production re- 
cently and Giant Yellowknife 
will be adding its quota of gold 
within a matter of weeks, it is 
expected. 

Copper Second Largest 

Second to gold in the realm of 
metallics.was copper with a dollar 
value of $91.3 millions for 450.6 
million Ibs. of red metal. With 
output volume stepping ahead 
this year and greater output from 
Noranda expected later, 10948 
value will compare most favor- 
ably with 1947, ; 

Production of copper may step 
ahead still further with two big 
new mines, Quemont and. East 
Sullivan, secheduled to turn over 
2,000-ton mills. 

Canadian nickel production 
Tuns about 75% of the world’s 
total. Output in 1947 was $70.3 
millions for 235.6 million Ibs. 
While there has been no material 
change in the price of nickel to 
offset rising costs, ' International 
Nickel, Canada’s leading produc- 
er, is also the country’s largest 
producer of copper. Inco has been 
aided in no small way by higher 
prevailing prices for this metal. 

All Canada’s present produc- 
tion of: nickel comes from the 
Sudbury. area of Ontario but a 

d important area of nickel- 
copper ore depositation has been 
established by Sherritt Gordon 
Mines in the Lynn Lake area, 
Manitoba with a gross value of 
over $100 millions of ore out- 
lined-so far. Others, including 
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Business Man In Canada you will now be able to 
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International Nickel, .are conduc- 
ting a search for further ore bod- 
ies in this area and Canada is 
expected to have a second area 
of nickel production in the course 
of a few years. 
Zinc Output Gains 

Value of zine production at 
$46.6 milllions (for 414.8 million 
lbs.) was narrowly higher than 


POWERED 


Goods for Better Living 
In Household Appliances 


Visitors to the Household Ap- 
pliances, Musical Instruments 


the value of lead production. | 8¢ction—in the Electrical building 
Zine is produced chiefly as a >y- —will find something novel from 
product of lead and copper. Out- | British manufacturer—a radio, 


put will be augmented by the 
placing in production of Que- 
mont and East Sullivan, both of 
which have zinc associated with 
their ores. There are a number 
of other untapped occurances of 
zinc in Canada, including the de- 
posit of MacDonald Mines in the 
Rouyn area, Chances of output 
being expanded are encouraging. 

Lead production almost doubled 
in value in 1947 at $44.3 millions 
but this was entirely due to the 


increase in the price of the metal |. 


as physical output was a little 
lower at 324 million Ibs. The 
great bulk of Canada’s lead is 
turned out by Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co., in British 
Columbia from its great Sullivan 
lead-zinc mine (the world’s lar- 
gest). As the price of lead has 
risen, it has become profitable 
to treat material which was prev- 
jously marginal. This appears to 
be the explanation for the failure 
of lead production volume to rise 
last year d@espite'a very profitable 
price for this metal. 
Seek New Deposits 

Consolidated Smelters is in- 
stalling a new  sink-and-float 
plant which will assist in profit- 
able treatment of lower grade ores 
and may contribute to stepping 
up production of this metal. A 
search for new sources of lead is 
being conducted itt Canada, Con- 
solidated Smelters and Ventures 
Ltd. are sharing a search for 
lead-zinc ore deposits in the re- 
mote Great Slave Lake country 
where past work has already 
established deposits of this char- 
acter, 

Silver production was valued 
at $8.5 millions in 1947 (11,773,- 
619 oz,). The largest part of pro- 
duction is derived as a byproduct 
from base metal and gold mining 
but a substantial increase in direct 
silver output is anticipated with 
the placing in production of new 
silver mines. 


United Keno Hill, operating in 


sphérical in shape, and mounted 
on a stand in much the same way. 
as’'a bridge lamp. There are no 
protruding controls—volume, tun- 
ifig and wave-band selection con- 
trols being incorporated in a 
sleeve in the stand. 


A Canadian manufacturer will 
be showing something new in 
cooking ranges specially designed 
for export markets. He has spent 
more than $200,000 in developing 


Nearly all of Canada’s leaders 
in the house appliances field are 
exhibiting their refrigerators, 
washers, toasters, radios and 
many other gadgets that go to 
make life easier. 

Here’s a list of exhibitors (as 
known at the time this section 
went to press): 


Canada 


Alliance Tool & Motor Co. Ltd, 
Grand and Queensway, Toronto: 
Phonograph and changer motors 
and turntables, small _ electric 
motors and appliances. 

Coffield Washer Co. Ltd., 77 Niagara 
St., Hamilton, Ont.: Electric and 
gasoline power washing machines, 

Connor, J, H. & Son Ltd., 10 Lloyd 
St., Ottawa: Domestic washers and 
ironers, commercial laundry and 
dry cleaning machinery. 

Cub Aircraft Corp. Ltd., Municipal 
Airport, Hamilton, Ont.: Apart- 
ment-size washing machines and 
various components for aircraft, 

Dominion Electrohome Industries 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.: Radio, AC 
and DC fractional horsepower 
motors, domestic electric fans and 
portable humidifiers. 

Ekco Products Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
$580 St. Antoine St. W., Montreal: 
Pressure cookers, kitchen utensils; 
cutlery. 

Enamel & Heating Products Ltd., 
Sackville, N.B.: Stoves, ranges & 
heaters for wood, coal, oil, elec- 


ic. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 199 River 
St., Toronto: Kitchen utensils, ice 
refrigerators, hurricane lamps & 
lanterns, electric ranges. 


into this proposition at present. 
Of $51.7 millions of nonmetal- 


the Yukon started turning out | lic minerals turned out in Canada 
silver in considerable quantities | no less than $31.8 millions was 
in 1947. Steps are now being| represented by 662,533 tons” of 
taken to place the Torbrit mine | asbestos. Gypsum was an im- 
in British Columbia in production. | portant item at $4.4 millions 
Renewed activity with respect to| while salt production totaled $3.7 
silver is also being shown in the | millions. Peat moss was valued 
old Cobalt silver camp where | at $2.5 millions with most of this 
Silanco has been active construct~| exported to the United States, 
ing a smelter. Quartz produced was valued at 

Platinum metals produced were | $1,851,757, 
valued at $9.9 millions in 1947 More Sulphur Coming? 
and the prospects are for greater| Sulphur production was valued 
production value in 1948 due to| at $1.6 millions..Noranda Mines 
recent price increases. Platinum | has under consideration the in- 
group metals are derived as a by- | stallation of a large commercial 
product of Sudbury nickel-copper | sulphur recovery plant which will 
mining activities. probably make Canada self-suffi- 

Iron Resources Large cient in this mineral. : 

Not many years ago, Canada Sodium sulphate worth $1.4 mil- 
produced no iron ore, although | lions was turned out in 1947. 
iron-bearing formation extends| Canada has one of the largest 
through large sections of the | and richest barite mines in the 
country. By 1947, however, pro-| world at Walton, Nova Scotia. 
duction amounted to over two | Output was $1.3 millions last year, 
million tons a year. Value of out- | Practically the entire output was 
put in 1947 was. $6.2 millions. | exported. : 
There are several projects which| Reflecting intense activity in 
may result in output being ex-| construction, $72.1 millions of 
panded to major proportions. construction materials were turn- 

Steep Rock is endeavouring to | ed out in 1947—a gain of over $6.5 
raise the finances to double its | millions compared with the prev- 
output. ious year. 

Algoma Ore Properties, a sub-| Down the years, Canada has 
sidiary of Algoma Steel, is now | been turning up surprises in the 
implementing plans to double its | mineral field. ; 
production. Radium and uranium came like 

Algoma Steel Corp. is contem- | a bolt from the blue. 
plating further production plans} Barite was discbvered in the 
for the Michipicoten area where | course of a search for other min- 
iron ore by the hundreds of mil- | erals. 
lions of tons has beer indicated | Nickel was found during the 
in recent years, building of a railroad through 

The major iron range disclosed | the Sudbury area. 
by Hollinger Consolidated strad-| Canadian mining men feel con- 
dling the Labrador - Quebec | fident that further surprises will 
boundary may eventually form|»e turned up as development of 
the basis for the mining of 10 bi this great country proceeds. 

12 million tons of iron ore afi- 
nually. Development of these 
resources is now proceeding. 

Over a million dollars of cad- 
mium is being turned out a year; 
output is derived as a byproduct| Jn the Marine and Aviation 
of base metal mining. Equipment and Supplies section— 

No details. of production of | jn the east end of the Automotive 
radio-active minerals have been | Building—overseas visitors may 
published in recent years al-|see how Canadian firms have 
though unconfirmed reports are | profited by wartime experience 
to the effect that production is | in the building of oth planes and 


Marine Engines 
and Aircratt 


somewhat below that of peak 
war years, 
Fuels Important 

Production of coal, natural gas, 
and petroleum totaled $105.2 mil- 
lions in 1947, to form the second 
largest division of Canada’s min- 
eral production, Coal is by far 
the largest item in this group 
($76.1 millions in 1947). Bulk of 
Canada’s coal is produced in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. 


Value of Canada’s production 


of crude petroleum was $14.7 
millions in 1947 (7,682,204 bbls.). 
There are no indications as yet 
that Canada will ever be an 
exporter of oil in quantity al- 
though favorable areas for oil 
are large. Discovery of the Leduc 
oil field in Alberta is expected 
to. result in a major step-up in 
crude production in the course of 
the next few years. 


D 
Natural gas output of 53,310,- 


382M cu. ft. of gas in 1947 was 
valued at $143 millions. There 
are huge reserves of gas existing 
in Albe: ta (and possibly in Brit- 
ish Columbia). It is possible that 
Canada may in time export gas 
to the United States as several 
interested partigs are looking 


ships. 

Here are details of exhibitors 
(as known at the time this sec- 
tion went to press): 


Canada 

Atlas Polar Co, Ltd., 54 Wolseley St., 
Toronto: Aircraft accessories and 
parts. . 

Canadair Ltd., P.O. Box 6087, Mon- 
treal: “Canadair Four” 40-passen- 
ger general purpose aircyaft. 

Canadian Arsenals Ltd, P.O. Box 
717, Qttawa: Marine radar for 
ocean and inland shipping. 

Canadian Vickers Ltd. Box 550 
Place d’'Armes, Montreal: Ships, 
marine engines, mining ma- 
chinery, process equipment, 
hydraulic & general engineering 
equipment, 

Chicoutimi Aluminum Products 
Ltd., 231 Racine St., Chicoutimi, 
P.Q.: Duraluminum boats. 

Cossor (Canada) Ltd., 621 Craig St., 

Montreal: Marine radar, for 

marine and harbor control. 

e Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 

Postal Station L., Toronto: Air- 

craft design and manufacture. 

Rolls-Reyce (Montreal) Ltd. 207 
Bishop St., Montreal: Aircraft en- 
gines, Merlin 620, Griffon piston 
and Nene jet. 

Vivian Engine Works Ltd. 1660 
Station St. Vancouver, B.C.: 
Marine and stationary Diesel en- 
gines, 35 h.p.—630 hy 


Gilson Mfg, Co. Ltd., Guelph, Ont.; 
Washing machines, refrigeration, 
oil burners, tilting and revolving 
office chair fixtures and stool & 
table bases. 

Goblin Electric Cleaner Co. Ltd., 69 
Prescott Ave., Toronto: Electric 
appliances. 

Knight Rebound Controllers Ltd., 
16 Sanford Ave. S., Hamilton, 
Ont.: Electric water heaters, wrap- 
around, circulating; high-speed 
range elements. , 

Macleod, J, K. & Co. Ltd., 90 Sher- 
bourne St., Toronto: Electrical ap- 
pliances, mixers, electric motors. 

Masén & Risch Ltd,, 642 King St. W., 
Toronto: Pianos. 

Maxwells Ltd. St, Marys, Ont.: 
Washing machines,  wringers, 
food choppers, wheelbarrows. 

Mayfair Electric Appliance Co., 
Miranda & Schell Ave., Toronto: 
Electrical washing machines, 
floor polishers, tea kettles. 

Minshall Distributors Ltd. 52-56 
Charles St., London, Ont,: Church- 
toned organs. 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 11- 
12 Davies Ave., Toronto: Fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures, Rad-i-air 
germicidal conditioners, floor and 
table lamps. 

Moffats Ltd., Weston, Ont.: Gas and 
electric ranges, cookers and ap- 
pliances for household, farm and 
commercial use. 

National Electric Manufacturing Co., 
280 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto: 
Ranges, rangettes, hot plates, 
toasters, irons, water & air 
heaters, ice refrigerators. 

National Pressure Cooker, Co. (Can) 
Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ont.: Pressure 
cookers and aluminum utensils. 

Northern Electric Co, Ltd., 1620 
Notre Dame St. W., Montreal: 
Electrical apparatus, 

Northern Electric Co, Ltd., 1620 
Notre Dame St. W., Montreal: 
Communication systems, radio,| . 
wire, cable and electrical appara- 


tus. 

Regent Vending Machines Ltd., 779 
Bank St., Ottawa: Coin-operated 
radios and phonographs. 

Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 426 McGill 
St., Montreal: Electric dish wash- 
ing machines, hotel kitchen equip- 
ment, ranges, warming tables, etc. 

Taymouth Industries Ltd., 62 Wood- 
lawn Ave. W., Toronto: Absorp- 
tion type electric domestic refri- 
gerators. 

Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., 404-5 
Montreal Trust Bldg., 67 Yonge 
St., Toronto: Heating, cooling, 
refrigeration, 

Thor-Canadian Co. Ltd., 888 Dupont 
St., Toronto: Automatic clothes 
washers, dish washers, gladirons 
eand wringer washers. 

Wood, G, H. & Co, Ltd., 323 Keele 
St., Toronto: Electric floor ma- 
chines, electric refrigerated water, 


milk and commercial coolers. 

Z vacuum cleaners; sound amplifi- 
United Kingdom cation and master clock systems. 
Albion Light Metal Products Ltd.,| Camley Engineering Co. Ltd,, Cam- 

(Associated with Astral Equip-| ley House, Moortown Leeds: Do- 


ment) 146 Buchanan St., Glasgow: 
Absorption type electric domestic 
refrigerator. 

@scot Gas Water Heater Ltd., 73 
Park St., London: Household ap- 
pliances, musical instruments. 

Astral Equipment _ Ltd., 146 
Buchanan St., Glasgow, C.1.: Ap- 
sorption-type electric domestic re- 
frigerators, 

British Vacuum Cleaner & En- 
gineering Co. Ltd,, Leatherhead. 
Surrey: Household and industrial 
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AUTOMATIC 
stones. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS in any home... quiet, effie 
cient, on call twenty-four hours a day . . « 
Leland motors are providing dependable power 
for stokers, oil-burners, refrigerators, circu- 
lators and for the many other appliances which 
make the modern home so comfortably con- 


venient. 


In industry, on the farm, in fact wherever 
electric power is used, Leland Motors have 
gained an enviable reputation for long life 
and trouble-free operation ... only 3/10 of 1% 
ever require factory service, 


Whether your application calls for a motor, 


generator, converter or alternator, it will 
you to specify LELAND, 


i” 


Prompt shipments on most ratings assured. 


LELAND ELECTRIC CANADA 


2c 


LIMITED 
GUELPH 


mestic and commercial refrigera- | Volectrophone, Societe, 14 rue Her- 


tion equipment, & 
Emor Radio Ltd., 45 Kilburn High 
Road, London, N.W.6.: Radios. 


Czechoslovakia 

Omega-Milos Novak, 33 Hermanova 
St., Praha 7: Electrical and me- 
chanical dry shaving apparatus, 
electrical hair cutting machines, 
coffee ma es. 


' France 
| Volectrophone, Sarl, 14 rue Herner, 
aris: Manufacturers of combined 
apparatus for protection against 
fire and theft. 


TWO 2c 


Great Companies 


ner, Paris: Electric supplies and 
equipment. 


United States 

Cordely & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.: Drinking 
water equipment. 


Netherlands 

Old Dutch Home, 13 Hooigracht, 
The Hague: Open fireplaces, hand 
hammered stoves, lamps. 


Join Forces to Build Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives in Canada 


¢ 


* 


Moontreat Locomotive Works Limited and Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
announce a policy of cooperation in the building and servicing of diesel-electric locomotives 


in Canada. 


Thus the engineering and production staffs of the largest manufacturer of locomotives in 
Canada and the largest manufacturer of electrical products in Canada will team up, using 
Canadian labor and materials insofar as possible, to produce this newest and most successful 


form of railway motive power. 


The immediate benefit to Canadian railroads will be faster delivery of new equipment and 
better all round service facilities. Tooling up at the plants of both Companies is well under- 
way and while initial production will be devoted to the popular 1000 hp switchers, it is expected 
that eventually MLW-CGE will build a complete line. 


The move for a joint effort on the part of these two prominent Canadian firms follows the 
pattern established by their respective affiliated companies in the United States. American 
Locomotive Company and General Electric Company have been a team in the production of 
diesel-electric locomotives since 1924 and are currently supplying nearly 40% of all orders for 
this type of motive power to American railroads. 


The first locomotive to be produced by the new Canadian coalition will be exhibited at the 
Canadian International Trade Fair in Toronto and then delivered to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a unit of the first MLW-CGE order. 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


LIMITED 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, LIMITED 





Creation of National Opera in Canada 
Climaxes Many Years of Planning 


For many years now the best of 
Canada’s musical and dramatic 
talent has drifted invariably to 
the greener pastures of U. S. To- 
day, in Toronto, an attempt is 
being made to hold this flow by 
creation of a national opera: 

For the next two weeks in To- 
ronto, Canadian businessmen 
may judge for themselves the 
worth of this effort; may enter- 
tain their guests from Europe and 
the South Americas in. a way 
they'll. appreciate; at the same 
time may show them the quality 
of Canadian cultural achievement. 

The opportunity comes in the 
Royal Conservatory Opera’s pre- 
sentation of Rosalinda at the 
Royal Alexandra theatre, Toronto 


for the two weeks, May .31-June 
12, Special blocs of seats for each 
performance are being set aside 
for businessmen and their organ- 
izations for use in entertaining 
visitors from abroad. 

The Royal Conservatory Opera 
is new. It is professional—and ‘it 
represents the first real: effort to 


‘establish in Canada anything ap- 


proaching a-national opera. 

In less than two years since it 
first presented a group of oper- 
atic excerpts, the opera has earn- 
ed a fine reputation with local 
music and drama critics in lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals 
across the Dominion. 

Actually the Royal Conserva- 
tory Opera is the realization of 


Newfoundland Offers Many 
Reciprocal Trade Chances 


It is doubtful if ‘any other sec- | 


ondary external Canadian mar- 

kets offer the same opportunities 

for reciprocal trade as Newfound- 

land. The buying habits and mode | 
of living are similar to those pre- | 
vailing in Canada. Excellent air, 

rail and steamship facilities are | 
available, and trading practices | 
in Seth countries are similar. In | 
the past few years Canadian. ex- 

ports to Newfoundland have ex- | 
ceeded $40 millions’ in value. 

Newfoundland’s exports to Can- 

ada have also increased progres- 

sively in recent years. 

Newfoundland’s economy has 
changed considerably in the last | 
seven years, during which large | 
sums of money were expended on 
base construction for the armed | 
forces. At the same time, New- | 
foundland’s exports brouglit high 
prices in assured markets. Annual 
deficits were turned into sur-| 
pluses and the country’s debt re- 
duced. Industrial expansion fol- 
lowed and increased prosperity 
came to most sections of the coun- 
try. No new large-scale industries 
have been introduced, and while 
the country’s secondary industries 
have increased their output, pro- 
ductive activity is still largely 
concentrated in the fisheries, pulp 
and paper manufacturing and 
mining. The bulk of foodstuffs, 
consumer : goods, apparel and 
other essential supplies are im- 
ported. 

With former sources of supply 
cut off during the war, New- 
foundland was and still is almost 
entirely dependent on. Canada 
and the United ,States for the 
bulk of the materials and com- 


J. C. BRITTON, 
Commercial Secretary for Canada 


modities of all.types needed to 
maintain the country’s commer- 
cial and industrial operations. 
The policy of Canadian firms in 
selling quantities of scarce mer- 
chandise, in most cases at reason- 
able prices, has done much to 
maintain and extend the goodwill 
which has been built up since 
an office of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner Service was opened 
in St. John’s in 1942. ; 
Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
Shee 4 in 
Newfoundland — 
Imports 1,955,307 9,426,513 
Exports 8,792,280 55,085,293 


PLANNING TO ESTABLISH 
IN CANADA? 


s* (ntawe me 


FIRST! 


In THE compact Ottawa-Hull district you'll 
find the ideal location and the facilities for 


establishing your Canadian branch factory. 


Conditions are especially suitable for ‘light 


industries of all kinds. 


The whole area is served by efficient transpor- 


tation services — rail, water and air — cheap 


power, efficient protective services and public 


utilities, an ample supply of labour. Prospective 


industries will be dealt 
able taxation basis. 


with on a very favour- 


A wire addressed to the Secretary of this Board, 
will open up the contact. Every facility will be 
afforded interested parties visiting Ottawa —: ~ 


both as to accommodation for themselves, and 


viewing possible sites, 


THE SECRETARY, 
OTTAWA-HULL DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL BOARD, 
THE BOARD OF TRADE, CITY OF OTTAWA, CANADA 


many years of planning and effort 
on the part of public-spirited 
musical Canadians, 

Edward Johnson, the Guelph, 
Ont. boy who became a world- 
famous tenor with the Metropol- 
itan Opera and has been its head 
for many years, has seen an ideal 
and a plan realized in the forma- 
tion of an opera group in Canada. 

Dreamed of Company 

Ever since he left Canada, this 
gifted Canadian has dreamed of 
an opera company becoming és- 
tablished in Canada, where Cana- 
dian singers might give to their 
native country their talent and 
the product of their musical train- 
ing, without having to seek re- 
ward in a foreign land. 

In the years since Edward 
Johnson went to New York, Can- 
ada has grown in nationhood, and 
her horizons have been broaden- 
ed, The arts are established and 
virile. 

A fine musical education is 
within the reach of all. The Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto, 
formerly the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music, has set and main- 
tained musical education stand- 
ards in Canada for 60 years. 

The Royal Conservatory Opera 
is young. Its soloists, chorus and 
orchestra, who number almost 
100, are representative young 
Canadians who come from away 
across the Dominion from Van- 
couver, from Montreal, from 
cities, towns, and small commun- 
ities in our ‘Northwest, the 
Prairies and the Maritimes. 

Canadians of many racial 
strains are to be found in the 
Royal Conservatory Opera. For 
example, there is Andrew McMil- 
lan, a Scot, who was educated in 
Montreal, enlisted in the Cana- 
dian Engineers and sang overseas 
with the Canadian Army Show. 

Michael Ney is an Englishman 
who is graduating in Arts this 
year from Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto,’ Ney served 
with RCNVR, has had dramatic 
experience on such top radio 
shows as “Stage 47”, and the 
James Mason Program. 

Usko Ollikkala, born in Finland, 
also enlisted in the Canadian 
Army, and he,' too, sang in the 
Canadian Army Show. Formerly 
of Port Arthur, he now lives in 

Toronto. ; 

‘Andy Zubak of Hamilton came 
originally from Czechoslovakia, 
was an air-gunner in the RCAF, 
and while in England acted in 
films at the Denham Studios, and 
was on loan to the Navy Show for 
a time. 

Miss Malca Laskin, attractive 
and talented young singer who 
has had professional engagements 
with the “New Moon” and “Stop 
and Go” companies at:the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre, is property 
mistress, as well as a member of 
the chorus in “Rosalinda.” Her 
home is Humbolt, Saskatchewan. 
Her father was a refugee from the 
Bolsheviks ffom Kiev. For a year 
she attended the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Talent First Need 

There are talented students of 
the Opera School who won nation- 
wide scholarships, for talent is the 
primary requirement for admis- 
sion to the senior school of the 


Royal Conservatory of Music. 


Louise Roy, of St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, won second prize in 
“Singing Stars of Tomorrow.” 

A semi-finalist in this same con- 
test in 1947 was Beth Corrigan of 
Toronto, and Joan Southern, a 
transport driver in the Red Cross 
Corps, Toronto, was with the Les- 
lie Bell Singers. « 

Such are the representative 
young Canadians who are study- 
ing at the Opera School, and such 
is their program of training that 
they receive, in addition to their 
musical tuition, study of lan- 
guages, etc., professional training 
and engagements in concerts, on 


Belgian Trade 
With Canada 


B. A. MACDONALD, é 
Com. Secretary, Can. Embassy 


Although very different in 
area, Belgium with 12,000 sq. 
miles and Canada with 3,462,000 
sq. miles, these two countries 
have much in common, Each has 
vast territories awaiting develop- 
ment, the Belgian Congo having 
an area of some 900,000 sq. miles, 
with a population of 34,000 whites 
and 10 million natives, and the 
Northwest Territories having an 
area of 1,253,438 sq. miles, with a 
population of 12,028. 

Belgium and Canada are divid- 
ed into two main language and 
racial groups, the 8 million popu- 
lation of the former being divid- 
ed in the ratio of five to three 
Dutch-speaking Flemish and 
French-speaking Walloons. Al- 
though these divisions have creat- 
ed some internal problems, 'toler- 
ance exists in each country and 
both have an aptness for interna- 
tional relations. 

Belgium and Canada depend on 
foreign trade, and their com- 
mercial relations before the war 
were largely complementary and 
of considerable importance. Final- 
ly, the goodwill prevailing be- 
tween these two countries has 
been strengthened by the Cana- 
dian armed forcas who assisted so 
materially in the liberation of 
Belgium. 

The office of the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner Service in 
Brussels was re-established in the 
late winter of 1944-45, The terri- 
tory of this office includes the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
having an area of 1,000 sq. miles 
and a population of 350,000, which 
is linked to Belgium in a customs 
union. It is economically impor- 
tant by reason of its great iron 
and steel industry. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 


1939 1947 
$ $ 


6,778,343 10,120,449 
7,276,297 52,748,555 


Belgium — 
Imports 
Exports 


the radio, as soloists in churches, 
and in the productions of the 
Royal Conservatory Opera. 

It has been contended that the 
Opera School is a luxury for a 
Canadian conservatory of music, 
because Canada has no national 
opera house, no regular opera 
public and that there is not the 
demand to warrant the expense 
and investment of building up a 
repertofte, costumes, scenery and 
properties as required for a pro- 
fessional company. 

But from present indications, 
the Royal Conservatory Opera is 
creating its followers and patrons 
as it grows itself. 

Another grudging viewpoint is 
that we are only spending a great 
deal of money to train operatic 
singers for the Metropolitan and 
other opera companies. 

Its sponsors’ reply to this is that 
the Royal Conservatory Opera is 
creating demand for their serv- 
ices in Canada. 


Central America Countries 
Increase Trade With Canada 


The Guatemala office is serv- 


ing the interests of Canadian im- ' 


porters and exporters in Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 


In prewar years, Central Amer- 
ica’s trade relationships with for- 
eign countries were confined 
largely to European countries, 
principally Germany, whence 


came their needs in manufactur- | 
ed products. Today, the source of’ 


the great proportion of imports is 
the United States, which country 
has taken over the business for- 


merly placed with nonallied | 


countries, Except in respect of 
the Indian population, the stand- 
ard of living in the Central Am- 
erican cities is comparatively 
high, there being a good demand 


for the commodities and items 
of manufacture enjoyed by Cana- 
dians and Americans in their 
ordinary way of life. 


The attention paid to Central 
America by Canada in recent 
years has made a very good im- 
pression; and trade between Can- 
ada and the Central American 
republics, though on a small scale 
at present, is increasing. To com- 
petent observers, there appears 
to be no reason why it should not 
continue to grow. The services 
now offered to Canadian expor- 
ters and importers should be an 


important factor in this growthg#' Exports 





‘ CC, B. BIRKETT 
© Canadian Trade Commissioner 
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Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 
$ 

163,698 

190,505 


Guatemala — 
Imports 
Exports 

Costa Rica — 
Imports 
Exports 

Salvador — 
Imports 
Exports 

Honduras — 
Imports 
Exports 

Nicaragua — 
Imports 


$ 
1,630,164 | 


727,201 | 
1,779,595 | 


124,471 
149,951 


44,945 
77,504 


1,341,873 | 
665,332 | 


16,502 


| 

6,998,987 | 
193,815 

| 


641,214 


315 
90,615 


87,035 
590,295 


1947 | 


9,488,000 | @ 
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The Canadian Locomotive Co. Ltd., with plant 
located at KINGSTON, Ontafio,. Canada, 
established in 1850, offers complete facilities 
for the construction of all types of Locomotives 
used in modern railway service, both domestic 
and foreign. The Locomotives illustrated and 
described below have been produced at the 
Company’s plant in recent years. A _ further 
order for the Indian State Railways is scheduled 
for delivery this year. 


LOCOMOTIVES | 
BUILT IN 


CANADA 


2-8-2 Type Locomotive Built for National Railways of France 


sa coe. 
220 Ibs. 176,300 Ibs. 


Maximum Tractive Power + 
Total Weight of Engine’ - 
Weight on Driving Wheels 


Cylinders 
Driving Wheel Dia. 


Boiler Pressure 


2-8-2 Type Locomotive Built for Indian State Railways 


- Cylinders 21” x 28” 
Driving Wheel Dia., 60” 
Boiler Pressure, 220 lbs. 


35,000 Ibs. 
198,000 Ibs. 
141,000 Ibs. 


Maximum Tractive Power -« 
Total Weight of Engine - 
Weight on Driving Wheels 


2-8-0 Type Locomotive Built for National Railways of Belgium 
Cylinders, 22” x 28” 43,300 Ibs. 


Driving Wheel Dia., 597%” 205,000 Ibs. 
Boiler Pressure, 225 lbs. 172,000 lbs 


CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


Maximum Tractive Power *= © © «© « 
Total Weight of Engine + + « «© « 
Weight on Driving Wheels -¢ © © @ 


KINGSTON CANADA 


A World of _ 
Playing Pleasure! 


e You enter a new world ... an enchanting new 
world of music , .. when you press the keys of the 
MINICHORD. You enjoy the wealth of expres- 
sion found only in true organ tones . . . deep, 
rich basses . . . brilliant trebles . . . all are yours 
with the spinet-sized MINICHORD . . . the tdeal 
home instrument, 


With surprising ease you can play your favorites 
. +» semi-classics . . . ballads . . . the hymns you 
have loved from childhood. No special training 
is required. The single responsive keyboard can 
be mastered immediately by any pianist. 


Utilizing the magnificent tonal beauty which 
engineering advances give to the MINICHORD 
... you have the special feature of a high fidelity 
radio... especially manufactured for MINSHALL 
by STROMBERG-CARLSON .. . . with controls 
located on the keyboard panel . . . providing 
unparalleled radio reception. : 


The MINSHALL CHAPEL II 


Acclaimed by musicians .. . the MINSHALL 
CHAPEL II is especially designed to provide 
cathedral toned organ music of unsurpassed 
beauty for Churches . . . Sunday Schools . . « 
Funeral Homes . . . Institutions. 


a a 


The MINICHORD 


Minshall Means Music 
... All Over The World 


When you buy a Minshall Organ you are purchasing 
an creepy that is known and prized all over the 
world, 


That very fact is a plus value! For Minshall engi- 
neers . . . produce a scientific electronic instrument 
which operates satisfactorily in Alaska or Cuba... 
in New Zealand or Venezuela . . . because special 
tropicalization assures extra durability. This means 
the purchaser of a Minshall in any country is getting 


“extra” value for his money. The MINSHALL CHAPEL Il 


DISPLAYED AND DEMONSTRATED IN THE COLISEUM AT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR MAY 31 TO JUNE 12. 


We are proud to list the countries where Minshall 
Organs are being sold and where Minshall Dealer 
Service is obtainable: 


Holland 
Iceland 
Jamaica 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 


*The Minshall Organ is manufactured in 
the U.S.A, by Minshall-Estey Organ, Inc., 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Alaska 
Argentine 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Eire 


Phillipine Islands 
South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 
Switzerland 
Trinidad 
Newfoundland *U. S.A, 

New Zealand Uruguay 

Northern Rhodesia Venezuela 
Norway 

Poraguay 


MINSHALL DISTRIBUTORS 


S2-S6 [CHARLES 3 ST.) LOWDON, CANADA 
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Hydro Power Canada’s Economic Ace 


By RONALD WILLIAMS 

Hydro-electric power is- the 
keystone of Canada’s industrial 
development. Two thirds of all 
Canadian industry operates by 
‘electrical power, 

Fast-flowing rivers mean _ to 
Canada what coal meant to Britain 
and Europe a few decades ago. 
Coal made them the industrial 
heart of the world. Today, hydro- 
electric power promises to win 
the title for North America. 

Already Canadians are by far 
the most electrified people in the 
world! On a per capita basis, they 
use far more electricity than any 
people of any other country .. . in- 
cluding the highly industrialized 
United States. 

The reason: an abundance of 
reasonably accessible water power 
‘resources. Water-generated power 
‘is the bread and butter of Cana- 
dian economy. 

Electricity is Cheap 

The Dominion’s 12 million 
people are switching on indus- 
trial machines, electric lights, 
radios, electric shavers, vacuum 
cleaners and fancy neon signs at 
the rate of roughly 3.8 “million 
kilowatt hours a month. 

By comparison, the 140 million 
in the United States use up about 
23 million kwh; the U. S. has 10 
times as many people as Canada 
yet only uses about six times as 
much power, — 

The reason is the same again: 
cheap hydro-electric power. Near- 
ly all of Canada’s power is water- 
gene.ated. Only one-third of the 
U. S. power comes from water 
resources. Like other large users 
of electric power, the U. S. and 
Britain's main sources of electric- 


ity are costly steam generating 
plants. 

Besides being undisputed con- 
sumer on a per capita basis, Can- 
ada stands third (outside Russia) 
on the list of total power pro- 
duced. Yet on the population list, 
she is well down. The U.S. rates 
No. 1 spot, Britain second, closely 
followed by Canada. 


This year an estimated 500,000 
hp will be added to Canada’s 
electric power-making machine. 
By 1950, it is expected another one 
million will have been added. 
(Average annual increase over 
the last thirty years: 200,000 hp.) 


At present Canada has water 
power turbine installations which 
deliver slightly more than 10 mil- 
lion hp annually. But known 
potential is estimated at four 
times that much. This is perhaps 
the base for current optimism re- 
garding the large-scale industrial 
development now under way in 
Canada. 

Aids Mining, Pulp, Paper 

Presence of water power close 
to mineral deposits and pulp- 
wood stands had much to do with 
the tremendous growth of these 
industries in both provinces. 

Large blocks of power are used 
by the mining industry in all 
stages of operations from pre- 
liminary drilling to final refine- 
ment of the ores. 

In some cases, large-scale oper- 
ations required for profitable 
production are only possible be- 
cause low-cost . hydro-electric 
power is available. 

Electric power also makes it 
possible to operate in remote lo- 
cations which, because of high 
transportation costs on fuel and 
in shipping untreated ores, would 


‘A complete range of 
SilverWate for yout market! 


featured at \ 


Canada’s International Trade Fair 


‘Prelude Enchantress. Northern Lights 


international Sterling Silver graces the tables of better homes 
throughout the world. The four beautiful International 
Sterling patterns illustrated, have been designed by Inter- 
; national craftsmen to appeal to those who love finer things. 


Remembrence Adoration Etemally Yours First Love 


1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate looks and feels exactly like rich 
sterling silver—yet sells at average silverplate prices. If sales 
figures (Canada, U.S.A. and other countries the world over) 
@re an indication of popularity—then 1847 Rogers Bros. ie 
the world’s most popular silverplate! 


We. Rogers & Son Silverplate is :xcellent for markets where a 
lower-priced silverplate is indicated. Though the designs are 
delicately conceived, to appeal to feminine taste, this silver- 
plate has long-wearing qualities which mean much to cus 
tomers who must watch the pocketbook. 


Come to the fair | 


We hope you will be among the thousands of representatives 
from nearly 30 countries who will be at Canada’s International 


Trade Fair. ‘ 


We would like to tell you how we can help you market 
‘International Silver products in your country. If you cannot 
attend this year’s fair and would like more information about 
the silver products mentioned, please write us at the address 


below. 


And make sure your plans for 1949 include a visit to next 
year’s International Trade Fair in Canada. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
: OF CANADA, LTD. 


HAMILTON * 


ONTARIO ° 


CANADA 


Cable Address: Insiicohamilton 


ei 


Cairo Is Commercial Hub 
Of Many Eastern Countries 


Markets of the Near East and 
Middle East are served through 
the offices of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner Service in Cairo. | 
Slightly larger than Montreal, 
Cairo is the commercial hub of 
countries in the territory of this 
office, namely Egypt, the Sudan, 
Palestine, Transjordan, the Le- | 
banon and Syria, Iraq, Persia 
(Iran) and Cyprus. This area is 
three-fifths that of Canada and 
supports a population of 48 mil- | 
lions. In point of area and popula- | 
tion, Persia ranks next in impor- 
tance to Egypt. Covering territory 
half again as large as that of 
Egypt, it has a population of 15 
millions, 

Despite the fact that over 50% 
of the Middle Eastern peoples are 
engaged in rural pursuits, indus- 
try is being developed. In order to 
supply equipment and materials 
for the Allied forces in North 
Africa, East Africa, Iraq and 
Persia, many industries were es- 
tablished during the war, With 
this impetus, a gradual increase 
in the demand for machinery and 
‘ssemi-manufactured goods may be 
expected. Progress in agricultural 


be uneconomic without water 
power. 

The vast pulp and paper indus- 
try, Canada’s No. 1 source of ex- 
port revenue, is almost wholly 
depéndent on hydro-electric 
power. This industry is the great- 
est single consumer in Canada, 
using about a quarter of all power 
produced. 


Following is a province-by- 
province survey of potential_and 
developed hydro-electric power 


resources, 
ONTARIO 

This is where the biggest power. 
expansion program is taking place. 
The biggest single project—a $300- 
million plan to develop 2.2 mil- 
lion hp in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River 
—is the greatest ever contem- 
plated in Canada. 

If it materializes, costs will »e 
borne 60-50 by publicly owned 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion and the State of New York. 
The main plant would be built 
at Massena on the United States 
side of the river, across’ from 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Ontario is also in power news 
because a provincial election has 
been called to give the electors 
a chance to express themselves 
on the Government’s plan to con- 
vert from 25 to 60 cycles in the 
southwestern “industrial heart.” 
Preliminary estimates place the 
conversion cost at $191 millions. 

Besides the St. Lawrence plan 
which is still in the discussion 
stage, Ontario is engaged on a 
program which will boost the 
province’s turbine installation by 
close to one million hp. The only 
nonwater power project in the 
entire program is a $21-million 
steam plant to be built near 
Windsor to supply Western On- 
tario with 60-cycle power. 

Other projects: 

$1,000 hp Stewartville devel- 
opment on Madawaska River ex- 

to be finished this autumn, 

53,500 hp Aguasabon develop- 
ment on the North Shore of Lake 
Superior. 

Des Joachims development of 
six units of 60,000 hp each on Ot- 
tawa River. First two units due 
to come into operation in 1950. 

Start made on 30,000 hp Pine 
Portage site on Nipigon River and 
29,000 hp units on Mississagi 
River. 

Great Lakes Power Co, recent- 
ly announced §$2-million expan- 
sion program to ’ Michipicoten 
River plant 90 miles north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

QUEBEC 

Gatineau Power Co. recently 
completed installation of fifth and 
final unit of 24,000 hp in Farmers 
Rapids plant. 

Lower St. Lawrence Power Co. 
finished its 5,000-hp plant on 
lower Metis River. 

Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. reported good progress on 
new development of 195,000 hp 
at Shawinigan Falls, St. Maurice 
River. In planning stage: a 
350,000-hp project at La Trenche 
Rapids, also on the St. Maurice. 

Northern Quebec Power Co. is 
increasing the installed capacity 
of its Quinze River power devel- 
opment by 40,000 hp by raising 
the head of its dam to 90 ft. and 
installing an additional unit. 
Present capacity is aout 40,000 
hp under a 70-ft. head. 

Quebec Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion is adding the 14th unit of 
$0,000 hp to its Beauharnois plant 
No. 1 on the St. Lawrence River. 
Planned is No. 2 powerhouse of 
four units of 50,000 hp each. 
Being installed is a fourth unit 
of 16,000 hp in Ottawa River 
Rapid VII plant in conjunction 
with a new storage dam. 

MARITIMES 

No new additions to hydro-elec- 
tric capacity in 1947 although 
two developments scheduled for 
completion this year. 

Nova Scotia’s Dickie Brook 
project will initially have 3,700 
hp, but eventually will consist 
of three units of 1,600 hp each. 

Nova Scotia Light and Power 
Co. going ahead with Methals 
Brook program to provide 4,600 
hp. 
The rest of the Maritimes in- 
creased power capacity will come 
from steam plants. 

“™  §. Power Commission is 


J. M. BOYER 
Canadian Trade Commissioner 


methods, arrested by the war, will 
likewise create’ a market for 
agricultural and dairy equipment. 
There is an immediate demand for 
a wide range of machinery, which 
could not be obtained during the 
war, 


All countries served by the Cairo 
office, with the exception of Per- 
sia, are members of the sterling 
group, which handicaps Canadian 
exporters in establishing new 
products in this market. Canadian 
exports to this territory of essen- 
tial commodities, such as lumber, 
wheat, flour and canned goods, 
are heavier than before the war. 
Although Persia does not fall 
within the sterling area, it is short 


of hard currency, and enforces | —— 


Canada’s Fur Export Trade 


an equally restrictive import 
licensing policy. Imports into all 
countries in this territory were 
valued at $380 millions in 1938, 
while exports were vA&lued at 
$348 millions. The Middle East, 
hitherto somewhat strange to the 
Canadian exporter may become 
one of the significant markets of 
the future. 


Canadian Imports and Exports 
1939 1947 
$ $ 


1,030,102 204,749 
369,944 10,921,936 


Egypt 
Imports 
Exports 

British Sudan 
Imports 
Exports 

Palestine 
Imports 
Exports 

Iraq 
Imports 
Exports 

Syria 
Imports 
Exports 

Tran 
Imports 
Exports 


19,218 
34,548 


26,291 
1,027,714 


42,677 
230,096 


31,381 
8,473,223 


479,398 
42,337 


1,501,527 
2,159,649 


3,074 
60,604 


29,750 
2,546,225 


71,471 
135,281 


299,433 
946,203 


building steam plant at Pictou 
with 10,000-kw capacity. 


Canada Electric Co. adding 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 
MAY 30TH TO JUNE 


IN CANADA 


5TH, 1948 


... and more advertising 


means more trade... 


and still more jobs. 


. 


McKim Advertising service 


is world wide. 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Runs $30 Millions Yearly 


Canada has been a major world 
‘supplier of furs since the first 
voyageurs loaded ships with 
tribute from the New World. 
Canadian furs have been con- 
spicuous at international fairs for 
more than a century; and Canada 
today sells other countries around 
$30 millions of furs annually, 

Perhaps less well known, is 
|that in furs, as in a host of other 
| trade goods, the traffic moves two 
| ways. The last four years tell the 
story. In 1944 Canada sold $27 
millions of furs, bought $11 mil- 


| 
| 


15,000 kw to its steam plant at/| 


Maccan, N.S, 


New Brunswick Power Co. had 
finished new addition giving 
10,000 kw more to Saint John 
steam plant capacity. 

N. B. Electric Power Commis- 
sion building new plant of 12,500 
kw at Chatham. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Canada’s most westerly prov- 
ince ranks second in available 
water-power resources and is ex- 
ceeded only by Quebec and On- 
tario in installed capacity. But 
B. C. has far greater unknown 
water potential than any other 
province in Canada. 

During the year 53,000 hp was 
added to the total hydraulic in- 
stallation. 

B. -C. Power Commission 
brought in the first unit of 28,000 
hp in the new Campbell River 
plant on Vancouver Island. A 
second unit is due in this year, 

Powell River Co. finished work 
raising the Scanlon Dam on the 
Lois River and installed a second 
generating unit of 2,000 hp in its 
Stillwater power house, 

British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Co, made good progress on 
its Bridge River plant, the first 
unit of 62,000 hp being expected 
to come into operation this Octo- 
ber. 

City of Nelson is installing an 
additional unit of 6,750 hp in its 
plant on the Kootenay River. 

ALBERTA 

Calgary Power Ltd. has finish- 
ed its Barrier development on the 
Kananaskia River and brought 
into operation its 13,500 hp single 
unit. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Churchill River Power Co. pro- 
ceeding with installation of a 
sixth unit of 21,000 hp in the 
Island Falls plant, on the Chur- 
chill River. 

Saskatchewan Power Commis- 
sion brought in its new steam 
turbo-generator of 15,000 kw at 
Saskatoon last January. 

MANITOBA 

City of Winnipeg has finished 
and is operating the seventh unit 
of 12,000 hp in its Slave Falls 
power house on the Winnipeg 
River. The eighth and final unit is 
now being installed and is ex- 
pected to be operating soon. 


Wannipeg Electric Co. is raising | 


the head at its Seven Sisters 
plant, Winnipeg River, 
final limit of 66 ft. Installation of 


to the} 


Galt 


No. 1246 


in 





a fourth unit of 37900 hp is || 


under way. 


lions. In 1945, exports amounted 
to $30 millions, imports $21 
millions and in 1946, $32 millions 
o: exports against $27 millions 
imported. 

Last year, Canada’s favorable 
balance in fur trade moved back 
into the $10 million bracket, with 
an export total of $28.6 millions 
against $17.4 millions brought in. 

Undressed furs represent the 
great bulk of the movement both 
ways, although Canada last year 
bought $1.3 millions of dressed 
skins from United States and $2.6 


millions of hatters’ furs (not on 


the skin) from the same source. 

But after a look at the traffic 
in raw pelts, that trade seems 
small. Here are statistical high- 
lights: 

Of $7.6 millions of undressed 
Persian lamb imported last year, 
82% came from United States 
and 16% from South Africa. 

Of $3.3 millions of market 
skins, virtually all came from 
United States. 

In all other, furs, imported-last 
year at $48 millions, United 
States provided 73%. The other 
important suppliers: opossum, 
Australia; sheep lamb, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Australia, South Africa; 
marine, Panama; fox, Newfound- 
land; mink, Britain and 
Newfoundland; rabbit, France 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
TORONTO 


Complete line 


of ALL METAL 


TOYS and PLAYTHINGS 


Canada's oldest, most reliable 
Manufacturers of TOYS and PLAYTHINGS 


ALSO 


Manufacturers of 


Metal Stampings large and small 


Automotive and Refrigerator Parts 


Mufflers for Autos and Trucks 


Condensors — Freezing Units 


Sprinklers — Sprayers 


We extend a cordial 
| welcometo visit Booth 
the 
Automotive Building 


and Australia; squirrel, Russia, 

The rich minks worn on the 
world’s Oxford streets, Champs 
Elysees and Fifth avenues prob- 
ably came in goodly proportion 
in the first place from Canada’s 
forests and fur ranches. For 
Canadian mink worth $13 millions 
was exported last year, $11.2 mil- 
lions to United States, $1.8 
millions to Britain, the rest 
mainly to Belgium and New 
Zealand. 

Beaver came next in value of 
exported furs, at $4.3 millions, 
with United States again by far 
the biggest buyer, but Britain also 
figuring at just under $1 million. 
Muskrat stood high in export 
sales at $2.8 millions, with 
United States top customer at 
$1.9 millions, 


Galt Metal Industries Limited 


Canada 





to visitors to the 


> FIRST CANADIAN 
> 'INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


On behalf of the Government and people of Canada, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce extends a warm welcome to all visitors to the Trade Fair. We hope that 
your visit will be most pleasant and profitable ... and that it will strengthen old and 
give rise to many new, mutually beneficial trade connections. 


Canada believes in two-way trade —in buying as well as selling abroad. An impor- 
tant function of the Foreign Trade Service is to help establish new sources of supply 
for Canadian importers, and assist exporters of other countries to develop new markets 
in Canada. 


Canada constitutes an important and expanding market for your products. And, 
with extensive, diversified production facilities and abundant raw materials, she pro- 
vides a great variety of products other nations need. 


To facilitate the flow of goods to and from other countries, Canada maintains 
Trade Representatives throughout the world. Consult them on trade with Canada— 
or write direct to: 


; 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Canadian Trade Representatives are maintained in the following countries: 


ARGENTINA ¢ AUSTRALIA * BELGIAN CONGO « BELGIUM * BRAZIL * CHILE * CHINA * COLOMBIA * CUBA 
* EGYPT * FRANCE « GREECE *» GUATEMALA * HONG KONG * INDIA « IRELAND « ITALY * JAMAICA * MALAYAN 
UNION * MEXICO * NETHERLANDS * NEWFOUNDLAND « NEW ZEALAND * NORWAY « PAKISTAN * PERU 
* PORTUGAL ¢ SOUTH AFRICA + SWEDEN « TRINIDAD * UNITED KINGDOM « UNITED STATES * VENEZUELA 





